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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
LS SESS 

Dreary winter is passing away, and joyous 
spring again comes to cheer and gladden. In 
many localities, where the March number of the 
Agricultwrist will find its way, the-music of the 
groves and the sound oflowing herds and bleating 
flocks may be heard, while in other regions the 
fields and meadows are covered with snow, and 
desolation reigns. With March, farmers in some 
of the States commence farming operations, 
while in others chilling winds and pelting storms 
confine the husbandman to the in-door labors 
of the farm. In one State the soil will be plowed 
and the seed putin for various crops, but in 
some others the fertile fields and the babbling 
streams will still be bound in icy fetters, Every- 
thing should be on the march towards improve- 
ment. Should the programme of farming ope- 
rations for the season not have been already com- 
pleted, let it be done without delay. Ifa good 
system of rotation has not been already adopt- 
ed, plan it at once. Where no field labor can 
yet be performed, put every thing in order to 
do it as soon as weather anid soil are favorable. 
There are hundreds of good farmers who do 
not know the great value ofa crop of peas. They 
have never raised a crop, and they do not un- 
derstand how to use them up advantageously. 
Procure good seed, in time to have it ready to 
sow when the soil is dry enough to plow, and 
put ina few acres of peas instead of barley, 
oats, or Indian corn. Peas will leave the ground 
in an excellent condition if the soil be well 
prepared for them, and if sowed at the proper 
time. They will be found excellent food for all 
kinds of stock, and there is no better meal for 
feeding milch cows, or sows that are raising 
young pigs, for the purpose of producing an 
abundant flow of milk, than an equal quantity of 
good peas and Indian corn ground into meal. 

What Crops will you Raise?—What will 
your soil produce; or what kinds of grain, 
grass, or roots appear to be best adapted to 
the kind of soil, or what kinds of grain or 
other crops have grown for several years past 
on the soil ? These are the questions that every 
farmer ought to consider before he decides what 
kind of crops he will raise during the coming 
season. A farmer should endeavor, as far as may 
be practicable, to adapt the right kind of crops 
to his soil rather than to adapt the soil to the 
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crops. If the soil is not adapted to cither winter 
or spring wheat, do not attempt to raise it, If 
the soil is a good wheat soil and it has produced 
more wheat in years past than any other grain, 
it may be well to try some other crop that is 
also adapted to the soil, which will return per- 
haps as much, or more than a crop of wheat. 
Draining.—Before the soil is fit to plow, let it 
be examined for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not some portions of it may not be 
drained very advantageously, where it is ex- 
cessively wet, Let wet portions of a field be 
staked out and drains cut for tile, stone or wood. 
During the month of March a long line of under- 
grain may be made before the soil is fit to plow, 
if the proprietor only has energy enough to lay 
out the work and commence it at once, If it be 
delayed until the soil is fit to be plowed, and 
other work begun, the draining will not be done. 
Cattle.—Begin to increase the amount of meal 
fed daily to all fattening animals. Bullocks and 
dry cows that are designed for early beef should 
be well fed, watered and protected from storms 
during this month. Indian meal and oil meal 
fed now to fattening animals will start them right 
and return a good profit next June in early beef. 
Horses.—Give horses daily exercise, either by 
turning them loose in a yard for a few hours, or 
by driving them in the harness. Mares with 
foal should be handled with great care, and if 
there is much snow and ice they should be sharp 
shod to prevent their slipping down, which 
would be very liable to cause slinking. Feed 
breeding mares a pint of unbolted wheat flour 
daily in connexion with their other food, as a 
small quantity of wheat flour is more highly es- 
teemed than any other grain by experienced | 
horse breeders for developing the growing fetus. 
Houses.—Paint dwelling houses and any other 
buildings during this month as the pores of the 
wood and sun-shrinks are now closed and the 
paint will form a more durable coating on. the 
surface than if applied in hot weather. 
Implements and Tools.—Begin in good time to 
procure new tools and implements of husband- 
ry, and to repair old ones. Todd’s Young Farm- 
er’s Manual treats of the mechanical part of ag- 
riculture and edge tcols and implements of hus- 
bandry, giving many useful hints. See book list. 
Manures.—Spread horse manure over the 
heap and never allow it to heat and become fire- 
fanged. Haul manure to distant fields while 
there is sleighing, or before the ground has 
thawed, when the soil would be so wet that it 
would be injurious to drive over it and when a 
team would be unable to haul off a load. See 
that the rain from the eaves of buildings or from 
any other source does not wash away the solu- 
ble portions, the best part of barn yard manure. 
Peas and Oats.—The oats keep the peas more 
erect than they would otherwise grow, and 
as they both ripen at about the same time, 
the yield per acre is usually much greater than 
if either were sowed alone. There is no better 
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feed for young swine, horses, neat cattle of 
all kinds, and sheep, than peas and oats. Seed 
may be obtained by the barrel or sack of seed 
dealers in most cities and large towns. 

Potatoes.—Assort potatoes and feed out the small 
ones to stock; lay the best aside for seed. See 
some hints on how to raise early potatoes under 
the Kitchen Garden Calendar. 

Roots.—Every animal should be fed a few roots 
daily. Save afew of the best to be planted out 
for seed. If you have never yet raised roots, pro- 
cure seed and make arrangements for an experi- 
ment with a crop of them the coming season. 

Stones.—Both large and small ones may be hauled 
off the field as soon as thawed loose, before the soil 
has become soft. Ifthe groundis soft, pry up the 
large stones on meadows and place billets of wood 
or small stones beneath them so that they may be 
hauled off as soon as snow has fallen, or the ground 
will bear up a team. Remove brush, logs, and 
other rubbish from fields, if likely to be in the way 
of the plow. 

Swine.—Separate sows that will farrow this 
month, from other swine. At least two wecks be- 
fore their time prepare a warm and clean sleeping 
apartment, and make the bed of cut straw, in the 
middle of the floor, to prevent overlying of the 
young pigs. Do not feed too high before the young 
pigs are ten days old, but give a few feeds of raw 
roots of some kind before and after farrowing. 

Stables.—As the warm weather comes on, see that 
stables are thoroughly cleaned out and well littered 
and ventilated, but horses should not be exposed 
to cold air currents, especially at night. f 

Sheep.—Take extra care of sheep during this 
month. Separate all feeble ones from the main 
flock, so that every one may receive a little grain 
and roots daily in connection with other food. 
See article on page 75. Remember that every early 
lamb is worth raising even at some extra care. 

Trees.---As soon as the frostis out of the ground, 
ornamental trees may be transplanted, and if the 
soil is in order, fruit trees also. Drain the soil 
thoroughly, and pulverize deeply for all kinds of 
trees and shrubbery; manure will usually be needed. 

Water.—-Look carefully over the farm when there 
is a great amount of surface water, and see that it 
does not run across recently plowed fields, and 
wash away the soil. Turnsmall streams of muddy 
water from highways upon meadows and pastures ; 
they carry with them much fertilizing matter, and 
will increase the crop of grass for years. 

Wheat.—Procure in time good seed of spring wheat, 
of the best farmers. Get the lact year’s wheat flour- 
ed in order to have bran for feeding. 

Wood.—Improve every stormy and leisure day in 
preparing fire wood for next summer. See page 75. 

Weeds.—Rally all the available force of the farm, 

and with sharp hoes cut all the bull thistles, tea- 
sels, mullein, and other biennial plants that will 
mature the seeds the coming season. Cut them 
about two inches below the surface of the soil; the 
surface water will stand in the little excavations 
and enter the roots and destroy them. 
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Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 
—Trees at planting time excite our liveliest sympa- 
thies, for between the hard usage they get in being 
taken up in the nursery and the neglect they re- 
ceive at the hands of many planters, they often 
have a hard struggle for existence. At the ordina- 
ry prices for trees, we can hardly expect of the nur- 
seryman more than ordinary care, and under the 
best circumstauces a tree comes out of the ground 
with much fewer roots than it had while it stood in 
the nursery row. This root pruning would not be 
of so much consequence if the majority of people 
did not set it out just as it is received and leave it 
to survive or perish. When it is considered that in 
the growing tree the absorbing surface of the roots 
is in exact relation to the evaporating surface of 
the leaves, it will be seen that, when in taking 
trees up we cut a part of the roots, this balance is 
destroyed. When such trees are planted out, the 
the roots are unable to supply the demand of the 
leaves produced from the numerous buds upon the 








branches. The consequence is, each bud puts out 
a few leaves, and though the tree may retain its 
vitality through the season, no vigorous growth is 
made, and it is often some years before the tree 
recovers from the shock of removal. While we do 
not mean to say that nurserymen never send out 
worthless stock, we believe that much of the poor 
growth of young orchards is due to want of care 
and knowledge on the part of the planter. Those 
who buy trees are apt to look more to that which 
is above ground than to that which goes below the 
surface, and are more taken with quantity of 
branches than quantity and quality of roots. It is 
difficult to convince such persons that the tree will 
be all the better at the end of the season if it is 
made to show less of branches at planting time. 
Get all the roots possible from-the nurseryman, cut 
off all the bruised ones and smoothly cut the ends 
of those severed in taking up. Then after remoy- 
ing any useless branches, cut back all of last year’s 
growth, leaving only one-half to one-third. It 
will come hard to do this, but it is necessary to get 
a good growth. In cutting, have reference to the 
future shape of the tree, and cut to a bud pointing 
in the direction where a branch will be most desir- 
able. Don’t buy cheap trees; it is poor economy 
to save a few dollars on an orchard by getting poor- 
ly grown trees to start with. Don’t believe the 
large stories told of new varieties by glib-tongued 
tree peddlers who showa collection of highly color- 
ed plates and talk fruits wisely, though they may 
have never planted a tree in their lives. 

Cherry Trees.—Plaut early if the soil is open, and 
attend to any grafting the last of this month or early 
in next month. The cions should be freshly cut. 

Cuttings from currants and shrubs, started thus, 
must be made before the buds start. Plant out those 
made last autumn as early as a place can be prepared. 

Girdled Trees.—These may often be saved by the 
use ofa plaster of cow dung and clay or loam bound 
on witha cloth. Put on a plenty to retain moisture. 

Grafting.—Root grafting should be got out of the 
way as soon as possible, and preparations made for 
grafting trees inthe ground. Cut cions, and see 
note on cions and grafting clay given on page 81. 

Insects.—If any of the twigs appear as if they had 
aswollen place upon them, an examination will 
probably show that the apparent swelling is a clus- 
ter of the eggs of the tent caterpillar. This insect 
glues its eggs to the twigs, in a broad ring. If these 
are found, remove at any cost of time and trouble. 

Manure.—S8urface manuring is now practised by 
our best orchardists. The manure may be carted 
out and applied while the ground is frozen. 

Orchards.—Wash the trees, if the weather is suit- 
able, as recommended last month. If pruning must 
be done before summer, do it now. The weight of 
authority is in favor of summer pruning. 

Planting.—The trees should have been ordered by 
this time, but if postponed until now, do it at once. 
In ordering apple trees it is well to recollect the 
value of sweet varieties as food for stock. Drain- 
ing will always pay in the orchard, and the drains 
should be made before planting. The land may be 
staked out and the holes made at any time when 
the season is mild enough. 

Seeds.—Order tree seeds for planting this spring. 
Those kept over winter in boxes of earth should 
not be sown until the soil is warm. 

Stocks.—Those budded last year may be cut back 
to within three inches of the bud where the bud re- 
mains bright and appears to have united or “taken.” 

Transplanting of all hardy shrubs and trees may 
be done as soon as the soil is in working order. 
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Kitchen Garden.—As we write the 
calendar for March, there seems but little prospect 
that gardening operations will commence early, as 
the weather is that of mid-winter, and we have let- 
ters before us from places where snow is five feet 
on the level. Our directions are made to be in or- 
der whenever winter breaks up and the ground 
opens, and it is not to be supposed that the calen- 
dar will be followed blindly for out-of-door work. 
Usually there is little gained by too great a hurry. 

Artichoke-—Remoyve winter protection and fork 








in manure. If more plants are wanted, remove off- 
sets and set in rich soil, 4 feet apart cach way. 

Asparagus.—Rake the coarser part of the cover- 
ing from old beds and carefully fork in the finer 
portion. In making new ones it is best to plant in 
narrow beds 5 feet wide with two feet alleys be- 
tween. This enables the crop to be taken and the 
beds to be cared for without trampling on them. 
Work the soil 18 or 20 inches deep and put in an 
abundance of manure. Set one or two-year-old 
roots one foot apart each way, making three rows 
toabed. Set crowns 4 inches below the surface. 

Beets.—Sow EarlyTurnip or Bassano in a warm rich 
spot, as soon as the season allows, in rows 1 foot 
apart. It is best to sprout the seed before sowing. 

Cabbage.—Sow in hot-bed. The Early York is 
the common market sort, but the Cannon Ball is 
highly recommended. Winningstadt is fine for a 
succession. Give young plants a dressing of ashes 
and plaster. Set out cabbage stumps for greens, 

Currots.—Sow Early Horn, as directed for beets. 
If some are wanted extra carly, sow under glass. 

Yauliflower.—Sow Early Paris and Early Erfurt in 
hot-bed to furnish plants for the first or early crop. 

Celery.—Plants for the first crop should be start- 
ed in a gentle heat or under a cold frame, in light 
rich soil. Early White Solid is the best early. 

Cold Frames.—Give air on warm days and cover 
securely on cold nights. See article on page 83, 

Compost.—The heap of refuse accumulated last 
season will need turning over and to be made uni- 
form. Pick out sticks and other rubbish, and if not 
well decomposed, mix with manure to ferment. 

Cress.—Sow and cover lightly. 

Cucumbers.—Sow under glass. If intended for 
transplanting, sow on the under side of pieces of sod 
about 3 inches square, and set in hot bed or room. 

Drains.—Most gardens will be all the sooner ready 
to work if drained. Drain the wettest places first. 

Egg Plant.—This needs more heat than cabbages 
and lettuce, and should goina hot-bed with pep- ” 
pers. The Long Purple is earliest. The N. Y. Pur- 
ple largest and best for main crop. 

Fences.—Put in condition to keep out all animals, 
and hang gates so that they cannot be left open. 

Horseradish.—Make beds in rich soil and plant 
pieces of root an inch long in holes made a foot 
deep with a dibble. 

Hot-beds.—Brief directions for making these are 
given in last month’s calendar, and an account of 
cheap turf frames will be found on page 83. In the 
management, avoid sudden alternations of tempera- 
ture. Remove the mats or other covering some- 
time before giving air, in order not to cool the 
plants too suddenly. Where many sorts are sown 
in a bed, the seed must be in rows, but when a 
whole bed or a division is given to one kind it may 
be sown broadcast, and thinned out afterwards. 

Leeks.—Sow in rich soil, in rows a foot apart. 

Lettuce.—Sow under glass. The Silesian is best to 
sow thickly and pull when young. Butter lettuce, 
and other sorts are best to transplant for heading. 
It needs plenty of light if grown with bottom heat. 

Manure.—Secure a good stock for the garden, 
and for later hot-beds. Spent hops from the brew- 
ers are very valuable, either when allowed to ferment. 
alone or made into compost with stable manure. 
Cart out manure while the ground is frozen. Save 
hen and pigeon droppings as something precious, 

Melons.—Treat like cucumbers. 

Onions.—The potato variety is useful in the gar- 
den. The sets may be put out 4 inches apart, in 15 
inch rows, assoon the frost is out. Cover with litter. 

Farsley.—Piant seed in a cold frame. 

Parsnips.—Dig wherever the ground is open. Save 
the finest for seed. 

Peas.—The early sorts may goin soon. Arowor 
two which can be covered witha board or other 
cover at night may be coaxed for extra early. 

Potatoes.—Get in some early sort as soon as the 
ground serves, but plant deep. Have some litter 
to cover over the rows if it comes on cold weather. 

Radishes.—Sow in hot-bed, and in a warm light 
spot in open ground. Early Turnip is one of the best. 

Fhubarb.—Fork in the manure on the beds. Set 
crowns with a piece of root in well manured soil. 
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Seeds.—See our advertisements and order an early 
supply of those needed. 
Spinach.—Uncover that started last fall and stir 
the soil. Sow seed in rich ground. 
Tomatoes.—Sow in hot-bed and transplant to a 
gentle hot-bed when two inches high. The plants 
will be all the better and stockier if transplanted 
two orthree times before the final planting out. 
Turnips.—Sow spring sorts early in a warm spot. 
Winter Cherry.—Treat in the same way as tomatoes. 


Fruit Garden.—The advantages of hay- 
ing the fruit garden separate from the kitchen gar- 
den have been often insisted upon. Wherever there 
is sufficient space, the trees and shrubs should have 
a place to themselves, and not be subject to have 
their roots disturbed by the frequent spading nec- 
essary to prepare the ground for vegetables. Under 
this head we notice shrubs and dwarf trees ; standard 
trees are included in the directions for the orchard, 

Planting may be commenced as soon as the frost 
is well out. Thesoil of the fruit garden should be 
drained, enriched and deeply plowed or spaded. 

Blackberries.—Set the improved kinds 6 feet apart 
each way, cutting back the canes to 6 inches. 

Currants.—Prune, and make cuttings of last 
year’s wood. Transplant already rooted plants, 

Dwarf Trees.—The remarks upon cutting back at 
the time of planting, apply with even more force to 
dwarfs. Now is a good time to commence to form 
dwarf pyramids as described in January, page 17. 

Gooseberries.—Treat as currants. The Houghton 
and American seedling are the only reliable sorts. 

Grapes.—If the vines were left unpruned last 
autumn, attend to them early. Those which at the 
fall pruving had extra buds left on the canes may 
be now cut back to the bud intended to grow. 
Plant new vines. There is scarcely a yard or gar- 
den that has not room for from one to a dozen 
vines which will fill up spaces now unoccupied. 
Recollect that a vine may be grown toa single 
stake, or may be made to spread over a large space. 

Raspverries.—Do not uncover too soon. Plant 
new vines, especially the Black Caps, which are 
prolific and hardy, and good for home use or market, 

Strawberries.—Prepare ground for new beds in 
time for planting. Use old manure; spade deeply. 


—_o—— 


Flower Garden and Lawn.—Spring 
work may commence this month, or the severity of 
the season may put it over to April. The Calendar 
suggests the earliest work, but the time of doing it 
will depend upon the character of the season. It 
is not well to be too much in a hurry. The ground 
must be dry and warm before growth will com- 
mence. Much clearing up will be required wher- 
ever this was neglected in autumn, and new borders 
and walks may be laid out and prepared. 

Annuals.—While many consider that the trouble 
of raising annuals is all out of proportion to their 
value, yet there are some which no one would wil- 
lingly do without. Asters, Balsams, Double Zinni- 
as and Petunias as well as many others are needed 
in every garden. The list of annuals is very large, 
and the best way is to send to aseedsman fora cata- 
logue and make a selection. Start those designed 
for early blooming in the green-house or hot-bed. 

Cannas.—If space permits, have a mound-like bed 
of these in the lawn. They may be started from 
seed, but a quicker effect may be had from roots, 
Start the seeds in heat and do not put out plants 
until settled warm weather. 

Climbers.—Introduce these wherever it can be 
be done with good effect. The Honeysuckles, 
Climbing Roses, Wistariaand Trumpet Creeper, are 
good if flowers are wanted. If a dense green screen 
is needed to cover a trellis, nothing does better 
than a vine of Concord, Hartford Prolific, or some 
other vigorous growing grape. It must be grown 


without reference to fruit, but merely for wood. 
Clematis.—This is a most valuable genus of plants; 
some of the newer ones, such as Helena, Sophia, 
and Sieboldi are beautiful low climbers. 
are propagated by dividing the root. 
Hadgings.—Reset box as soon as the ground opens. 


They 


add fresh gravel, if needed, and roll. Make new 
walks, putting down coarse stones before adding 
the gravel, in order to secure good drainage. 


Hedges.—Set deciduous hedges, if they are pre- 
ferred to evergreen, which must be deferred until 
in growth. Tamarisk, Barberry, Privet, and many 
other shrubs may be made into a garden hedge. 

Herbaceous Perennials.—Every good garden should 
have a stock of these. The finer Phloxes, Dicen- 
tra, Columbines, Herbaceous Spirezas, and many 
others, give an abundance of flowers by simply di- 
viding and resetting every two or three years. 

Hot-beds.—Prepare for starting seeds of annuals, 
cuttings of bedding plants, dahlias, etc. 

Lawns.—Top dress with wood ashes or nice com- 
post which is free from weed seeds. 

Manure.—For the main purposes of horticulture, 
this must be well decomposed. Save the hot-bed 
materials for the flower garden. Decomposed sods 
or leaf mould from the woods are always useful. 

Roses.—Cut back the strong stems of Perpetuals, 
China and Tea roses severely, and they will bloom 
all the better. Thin out small and useless wood. 
Cut out old wood from climbers and leave only 
strong and vigorous shoots. 

Shrubs.—These are so useful both in large and 
small grounds that we cannot too often recommend 
planting them. The volume for last year contains 
notes on many fine native and foreign species. 
Prune, if it has been left undone until now. It 
will not do to cut back all shrubs indiscriminately. 
The Lilacs, Weigelas, and many others, flower only 
from the buds formed last year, and if these are 
removed in pruning, no flowers will be had. Shrubs 
of this kind need only a judicious trimming. On the 
other hand the different species of Euonymus, Hi- 
biscus, (Althea) etc., produce flowers on the growth 
of the present season and may be cut back closely. 

Trees.—Make preparation for planting ornamen- 
tal trees, not only upon the lawn but along the 
roads. Nursery trees are better than those from 

the forest, as they have better roots; still trees from 
the edge of the woods, or from open grounds, and 
the tops freely cut back, are much better than none. 
_——~ 


Green and Hot-Houses.— The in- 
creasing heat of the sun will, on warm days, ren- 
der fire heat unnecessary, but some fire must be 
kept at night. Sudden changes must be watched 
and guarded against by judicious firing. Air freely in 
fine weather. Prolong flowering by shading the glass, 
Annuals.—Sow seeds in pots. 

Azaleas are now coming into full bloom, and will 
need free watering and syringing before the buds 
open. Repot young plants, 

Bedding Plants—The stock of these must now 
be provided for, such as Verbenas, Salvias, Heljo- 
tropes and all the things so useful in filling the bor- 
ders. Put in cuttings. 

Begonias.—Repot in soil largely of leaf mould. 
Camellias.—Place in a warmer situation those be- 
gining to push a new growth; syringe frequently. 
Chrysanthemums.—Propagate by cuttings to get 
a stock for next autumn’s blooming. 
Cinerarias.—These are very subject to the attacks 
of the green fly, and will probably need fumigating. 
Keep rather cool, with plenty of light. 
Dahlias.—Those for early blooming may be start- 
ed into growth, dividing the roots and potting 
them as soon as the sprouts show themselves. 
Fuchsias.—These may be started into growth, 
giving a moist atmosphere and plenty of pot-room. 
Bring into good shape by pinching in young growth. 
Japan Lilies.—These are often grown in pots, but 
may do better in the border. Pot them at once. 
Pelargoniums..—Give water freely, and place as 
near as possible to the glass. Tie out the branches 
so as to give a fine shape for blooming. 
Repotting.—Those plants about to make a new 
growth will need to be shifted. If it is not desired 
to increase the size of the pots, wash the soil from 
the old balls, and carefully repot with nearly dry 
earth, then water freely and keep shaded a few days, 
_—~—. 


the house cool by opening doors and ventilators, 
unless the weather be very severe. Those wish- 
ing to erect a cheap house are referred to page 84. 
manana 
Apiary in March.—Prepared by M. Quinby. 
—There are several things to be ascertained as soon as 
the weather is sufficiently mild for the bees to fly freely. 
See if there are bees enough in each hive to secure it 
against robbers, and whether they have stores to carry 
them through till flowers yield enough; whether they have 
a queen ; whether there is any moldy comb ; whether any 
bees have been frozen, or starved, and left in the combs 
to decompose. When bees first fly out in spring, it is not 
unusual (especially with such as have been in the house, 
and are changed to some new stand, when taken out,) for 
part of the bees belonging to one hive to desert and join 
another. To ascertain the true condition of things, on a 
clear morning turn the hive over, and let the sun among 
the combs, and see how far the cluster extends. Do not 
mistake a cluster of dead bees for live ones. Enough to 
fill a pint measure would not defend the hive against rob- 
bers, or warrant any expectation of a swarm, unless such 
hive can be isolated, and free from all molestation by 
others. If it has a queen, it may serve to furnish some 
queenless colony with a mother; ora hive with more than 
its share of bees may be taken, and the bees equalized 
by changing the hives each to the other’s stand. Ifthe 
colony is nearly out of stores, and you cannot tell by 
lifting it, it is now a good time while the hive is inverted 
to look for sealed honey. If there is any it may be seen 
near the top and outside, As long as any can be seen, 
they will not be destitute in two weeks unless robbed. 
The time which it is thought the honey will last should 
be marked on a label, and attached to the hive. When 
necessary to feed, it is safest for those not familiar with 
the process, to take the hive to some dark room fill all 
that is given them is stored. The least trouble is to in- 
vert the hive, and lay a piece of comb honey directly on 
the combs; if strained honey is to be fed, set a saucer 
on the combs, pressing it into the combs till it rests firmly, 
then pour in the honey, and cover with short pieces of 
cut straw. Honey thus fed should be scalded and 
skimmed, with the addition of a little water. Nearly all 
stocks should commence raising brood early in March. 
To ascertain the presence of a queen, look first for 
immature bees on the floor of the hive, then for the eggs. * 
If none are found, then with smoke drive the bees from 
that part of the comb where they have clustered, and look 
for sealed brood. Ifno indications are discovered, and 
the colony is weak, provide a queen by uniting with this 
the bees of some other colony that has one. If the 
movable comb hive is queenless, it is ascertained at 
once by lifting out one or two combs. While inspecting 
the hive, it would be well to look for moldy comb. When 
very bad, cut it out, but a slight affection may remain. 
Also, if any of the bees have been frozen, 6r starved, 
they should be removed with a coarse wire bent into a 
hook atthe end. Itis unnecessary to look for frozen 
bees when they have been wintered in a warm room. 
Such are generally either all dead or all alive. Those 
that have been housed should be set out the first warm 
clear day, even if there is snow. If it has lain a few days 
it willdono harm. Put outonly eight or ten at once, 
and two or three hours afterwards as many more. Look 
at the hives just at sundown, and the loss of the queen is 
often indicated by the uneasy movements of the bees. If 
the queenless colony be removed, save the hive and con- 
tents undisturbed for aswarm. Should worms hatch outin 
the empty hive when the weather becomes warm, smoke 
with brimstone to destroy them. In sections where the 
bees do not find plenty of pollen, the flour substitute 
should be provided, See directions in March, 1864, 








Unreliable Advertisers in our Cole 
umns,.—We spare no reasonable effort to sift our ad- 
vertising columns from all unreliable parties, and gener- 
ally succeed. There are, of course, difficulties in the 
way,but we prefer tocome pretty near the standard rather 
than open our columns to all sorts of business which will 
pay for the space. Here is an example of one of the 
difficulties. A commission house offers an advertise- 
ment. We inquire about the parties, and the appearances 
and references are all so favorable, that we would our 
selvesemploy them. We admit the advertisement, and 
all goes on well for one, two, or three years. Bye-and- 
bye a complaint comes of apparent wrong dealing. We 
make inquiries, and all is explained satisfactorily, appar- 
ently at least. Afterwards, another complaint comes, 
then another, and another. We call on the parties, and 
they tell a different story, and claim all to be fair. With- 
out devoting a week to the subject, calling witnesses, and 
holding ‘‘ court,” we cannot decide whether the parties 
complained of are really dishonest, or the contrary. The 
shortest way is, to do as we have lately done in two 





Cold Grapery.—aAs a general thing it is 





Gravel Walks.—Go over with a heavy rake and 





not best to uncover the vines until April. Keep 





cases, with a commission house and a tree seller, viz.; 
exclude them from our columns, until proved worthy 
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BOOKS - FOR ‘FARMERS and OTHERS. 


eater 

{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. These 
prices are positively good to April ist.] 


Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture....*.......... 
Allen's (RK. L.) American Farm Book* 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals 


























nn I Ns ccc csncvencssbbevcpnsnensecuse 30 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia............. 6 00 
American Rose Culturist................0..00+ 30 
American Weeds and use od Plants... Lab Reahesace 1% 
Art of Saw Filing. ...(HOIY)...........00-seesseeeer cee 60 
Barry's Fruit Garden Ate aeons Sonnet 175 
Beecher’s (Hy Ward) Fruit Flowers and ea 13 
Bement's Poniterer's Companion.. 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ..ccoccccoscesce kenee 30 
Biake’s Farmer's Encyclopedia..... abot tsedethueee 1 50 
Boussingault’ Te oS bb basescs ees 150 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual.. eeueh 5 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant. -. 200 
Bridgeman’ 8 Kitchen Garden Instructor. vi 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. ............... 6) 
Brandt's Age of oe (En nglish and German 50 
Brocks Book Of Flowers....*.....cccccccccsesecs - 150 
Browne's Field Book. of Manures.. 1 50 
Browne's Poultry Yara............... 123 
Buist’s Flower garden Directory.. 1 50 
“Family Kitchen Gardener, nineeebieebbas chhenns 00 
Barr's Vegetables of America....*..... 02... ceeeeeeeuee 450 
Ghoritons and Joiners’ Hand BisoK. ey). éaneeoennes 60 
horlton’s Grape-Grower's = . 75 
bett’s American Garden 5 

Corer 8 ¢S. W.) American Fruit Book 60 
— Err 5 00 
yw roey § gg BRS iabbeegmagen 450 
tage Bee-Keeper .. Grcnehbeupesehans 46 75 
ott} Planters Manual I (Turner)... 150 
Dadd'’s Modern Horse Doctor..................eeeceeeee 150 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor....*........... 1 50 
Dadd’s Anatomy of the Horse....(colored)............ 5 00 
TAREE SES as Qi Ra 1 25 
Dog and Gun _— 8)... 30 
i eR Rae ea 80 
Downing s Cottage Residences. eg Ie 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America....***.. 00 


~~ 


Eastwood ELSE 


z 








Employment of Women—By Vireints 1 Penny. 


Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ........ 30 

Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 0 

Fiax Culture...... (Ready next month) 

French's Farm Drainage ....*.......... 50 

Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Giliar 25 
25 


SS eee 


a en 1 eT 
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Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses....**.......... .. 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming 00 
een oe earee Caltarial.... 98", ... cccccccocsssscccccccs 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist..... Abas +thRbeS 66s kenness 20 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding.. .** . 100 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol..***.. 4 00 
ge 135 
a. ccs anocunebscnnseners oan v6) 
Hall's (Miss) Amerftan Cookery..............cscseeceeee 125 
Haraszthy Grape Culture, &c. - us --- 500 
Harris’ Insects or “One to Vegetation, piain.. bial 3 50 
do. do, colored plates. #* 450 
Herbert's Hints to _ aeorr, Sebe bub enebesecnnbes 175 
Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland.... ...... .........0008 15 
Hop Culture........ (Ready last of March).........2..2. 40 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One............ 175 
Jaques’s Fruits and Fruit Trees.................eseeeeees 60 
Jennings on Cattle, Sheep, &c.......... . 50 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry v5] 


rf 


~] 


ROW ee RIN 
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Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chen 
Kemp's Landscape Gardering........ 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee |. .**.. 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden... 
Lenchar's Howto Build Hot-honses....... 26 
Liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 
Liebig’s Modern Agriculture........... 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C.L. Flint. 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor 














































Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Secuasiant pxcaent aah rs 
McMahon's American Gardener BSc ave nu ciuke Sooke 
ON SS en 
Morrell’s American Shepherd Pia gusth ands Oenetbhebenemess 125 
NN SE Rares 2 00 
National Almanac and Annual Record... .**......7.."" 150 
Neill’s Practical Gardener....(Pardee).. oo. 13 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture . [sheednee Bhs Abbéncneasee 5 
Olcott's Sorgho ana Jmphee.. Licehbee > seuaehe ends 1 25 
EE eet cae ntcniiaenhenieueipeunboesseenecss 20 
Our Farm of Sy pene (bound) 60c.. : (paper) 30 
i 235 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ...........0. ccccscs.ceece v6) 
Parsons on the Rose. . beSakee ibecwseces’ SE 
Phantom Bonqnet, or Skeleton Leaves... 2.0/2)... 150 
ERE ne 60 
Poe f "s My: a0 of Bee ene. 1% 
abbit Fancie 30 
Randall's Shee] Husbandry.. 150 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. - 10 
Rand's Flowers for Parlor and Garden. - 300 
Rich's American tne Cevetene 6 00 
Richardson on Do 30 
Rivers’ Orchard Houses.. 50 
Rural Affairs. ...(bound)....2 each. 150 
— ‘8 Farmers’ art .Set = Voie. morocco. 950 
do 3 Vols..cloth.. 8 50 
Schenck's Gardener’ 8 Text Sere rae 60 
EE 2 25 
es Coie ce case cases rscenrebssesesecs 75 
Smith's Landscape Gardening.............. ee osenas Kk 150 
Spencer's Education of Children**... 002222772722": coon 150 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book ie Seceniaeeuh 1 50 
Ten Acres Enough.. Pe ee | 
Thaer’s (A. D.) Princi les of Agriculture...2..0'7/2..7), 2 
yg A. aaa ers 1 
Thompson's Food of Animals bewveccccccccccccce pkaeweeee 1 
Tobacco AIRS... APRS eae 
Todd's (8, K.) Young Faiineirs ae 1 
T neker’ s Register Rural Affairs ....* .......... 
Vanx’s Villas and Cottages.............. 
Walden's Complete Soil ‘Culture.......: 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens....... 


Waring’s Elements of Agriculture........ 
Watson's American Home Garden....***, 
‘Wax Flowers (Art of Making)............ 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s).. 
Woodward's Country Homes......... 
— Colle: . Agricultural Lectures 
Youatt an ooner on the Horse 
Youatt and x artin on Cattle .. 3 
Youatt on the ~ Se WE, owes 
Youstt on Sheep ............... 
as Honsehold Science; 
oumans’ New Chemistry.. 
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Important Work on Flax Culture. 





The attention directed to these subjects by our recent 
offer of prizes has called out a great amount of informa- 
tion, in just that form most suited to the public wants, for 
while many are anxious to learn more respecting the grow- 
ing of these important products, many others desire to 
know whether they can profitably commence the culture. 

We have the plain, full directions, given by 4 large 
number of practical growers of long experience re- 
siding in different parts of the country. Any item omitted 
by one is sure to be brought out by others. We give one 
of the Hop-growing essays this month. Next month we 
shall give the best one of between thirty and forty good 
Flax essays. In order to place the mass of this inform- 
ation within the reach of all, as we cannot print a tenth 
part of it in the Agriculturist we shall get out as soon as 
possible a well-printed but low-priced pamphlet or book, 
containing the essays on Hop-culture—costing about forty 
cents. We hope to have this ready as early in March 
as the 15th or 20th. A similar work will be prepared from 
the great mass of information in all departments of Flax- 
culture, and dressing it for market. This will be in simi- 
lar form. We shall try and keep the price as low as 50 
cents. This will be ready in April if not before. 
>< et > fe —— > eo 


U.S. 730 LOAN. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the un- 
dersigned has assumed the General Subscription Agency 
for the Sale of United States Treasury Notes, bearing 
seven and three-tenths per cent. interest, per annum, 





known as the 
SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. 


These notes are issued under date of August 15th, 1864, 
and are payable three years from that time, in currency, 
or are convertible at the option of the holder into 


U. S. 5-20 Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These bonds are now worth a premium of nine per 
cent., including gold interest from Nov., which makes 
the actual profit on the 7-30 loan, at current rates, in- 
cluding interest, about ten per cent., per annum, besides 
its exemption from State and municipal taxation, which 
adds from one to three per cent. more, according to the 
rate levied on other property. The interest is payable 
semi-annually by coupons attached to each note, which 
may be cut off and sold to any bank or banker. 


The interest amounts to 


One cent per day ona $50 note. 


Two cents ‘ oo eo 
Ten ‘ be “ Ds $500 “ 
20 « 4 «8 g1000  *: 
$1 “ “ “ “ $5000 “ 


Notes of all the denominations named will be prompt- 
ly furnished upon receipt of subscriptions. This is 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 


now offered by the Government, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that its superior advantages will make it the 


GREAT POPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Less than $200,000,000 remain unsold, which will pro- 
bably be disposed of within the next 60 or 90 days, when 
the notes will undoubtedly command a premium, as has 
uniformly been the case on closing the subscriptions to 
other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the 
country may be afforded facilities for taking the loan, 
the National Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 
throughout the country have generally agreed to receive 
subscriptions at par. Subscribers will select their own 
agents, in whom they have confidence, and who only are 
to be responsible for the delivery of the notes for which 
they receive orders. 


JAY COOKE, 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENT Philadelphia, 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
‘AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


ARE 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS, 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Popular 7-30 Loan. 


Under the recent arrangement of the Treasury Depart 
ment with Mr. JAY COOKE, General 
Subscription Agent. 

Checks and Drafts on New York, Legal Tender 
Notes and National Bank Notes may be remitted in 
payment. We also receive all Legal Tender Five Per 
Cent. Notes, and allow the accrued (interest to date of 


U. s. 


subscription, 
The 7-30 Notes will be forwarded by Express, free of 
charge, to all points reached by the Express Companies. 


Orders may be forwarded to us direct, or through your 
nearest Bank or Bankers 


Persons visiting the city will find a full assortment of 
the Notes on hand at our Office for immediate delivery. 

Orders by mail should be accompanied with the address 
in full to which the Notes are to be forwarded. 

We also keep on hand, and buy and sell at market 
rates, all kinds of 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and individuals received 
on favorable terms. 

FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
38 Wall Street, New York. 
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Commercial Notes—Prices Current. 
—_~=_- 
New-York, Feb. 18. 


We give below condensed and convenient tables refer- 
ring to the transactions in the New York Produce mar- 
kets during the month ending February 19, to which date 
they are made up. These tables have been carefully pre- 
pared specially for the American Agriculturist, from offi- 
cial and other reliable sources, including the notes of our 
own reporter. 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oate. 
24 days this m’th.107.000 2,100 185,000 6,250 27,000 255,000 
28 days /asim’th.231,000 11,000 137,000 10,500 24,000 178,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, 221,000 434,000 196,000 31,000 37,000 
28 days last month, 267,000 461,000 384,000 383,500 141,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1865..... 107,000 2,100 185,000 6.250 27,000 255,000 
28 days 1864.....308,000 26,500 191,000 6,500 68,000 282,000 
SALEs, nok pire Corn, Rye. Barley 
24 days 1865...... 34,000 196,000 31,000 37,000 
28 days 1864..... Fis 300 3,801,000 1,853,000 13,400 98,500 


3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to February 18. 


tFlour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 

bbls. bus. us. bus. bus. 

1865....... 198,225 69,444 63,404 141 9,298 
ee 261,249 2,115,441 18,318 255 8,142 


The tables above show the amount of transactions, and 
the price table below gives present prices and changes 
from last month. The prices are mainly regulated by 
the value of gold ; breadstuffs, meats, etc.., are relatively 
higher than they would be but for the very limited sup- 
ply in the city, the severe winter having greatly im- 
peded the bringing forward of freight. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Jan, 20. b. 18. 
Fiour—Super to Extra ee $950 @1040 $100 @10 80 
Super. to Extra semegende - 1050 @1500 1110 @14*50 
Extra Western. nee --- 1010 @1300 1065 @12 50 
Extra Genesee.......+.....0... 1050 @1300 1085 @12 50 
ape Western.. ---» 950 @985 1010 @10 45 
RyE F oom San aie heewene Wseene 823 @93 5 @8% 
SO re 5 @900 77735 @8& 
Wanav— All kinds of White.. 250 @2%0 245 @ 2 6 
All kinds of Red............... 220 @252% 210 @245 
nila | ee rere 180 @18 172 @1% 
Lecsiuienuswackneeeeshaes’ 18 @19 188 @ 

Qats— Western ea wiaraome «eee 106 @107 110 @110% 

rrr re 106 @1 06 108 @109 
ve. EE Ee Se Ore rer eT 168 @17 16 @16 
ORES 18 @20 18 @205 
Corron-—iidatings, per Ib.... 98 @100 8 @ 87 
Hops, crop of 1864, perlb..... 2% @ RY 8B @ 
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1865.] 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. Ib.. @ 8:!: 6 @ % 
SrED—Clover, per Ib.......... 2% @ 26 3 @ 26 
Timothy, per bushel..... .... 53 @700 600 @6% 
FLAX, per bushel... wen smneas 8360 @388 3850 @3 6 
SuGAR—Brown, per lb........ 17 @ @B 16 @_ 2 
MOLASSES. New-Orleans, p. gi. 130 @150 135 @150 
CoFFEE, Rio, per 1b.... . 4 @ 4 39 @ 44_ 
‘Topacco—Kentue ky, &c,p.1b.. 12%@ 40 10 @ 4565 
Seed Leaf, per lb. 6 s, 65 9 @_ 50 
Woor—Domestic fieece, D. Ib.. 4 12% 8i%@ 110 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib....... 60 1 0274 65 @ 1 04 
California, a ashed Py age Wy 
ATA, MGT Woes ses 650206508 5 
Om C ARE per tun Ken wnunadea by @80 7000 @%8 00 
PorK—Mess r bbl... 8400 @36 75 
Prime. - per Dbl... eatin 29 00 @30 00 
BEEF—Plain mess. .... 18 00 @22 00 
Larp, in bbls., per ip. 20 2 19%@ 24 
Burrer—Western, id Ib. aS 3 @ 48 324@ 41% 
State, per lb..... pint 45 @ 60 ay@ 51% 
SEEN ko ncbanenesncetwne x's 1 @ 2 14 @_ 24 
BEANS— per bushel........... 2% @290 800 @ 355 
Peas—Canada, per Bushel... Nominal 230 @235 
EGas—Fresh, per dozen....... 387 @ 42 4 @ 47 
PouLTRY—F _ per lb.. 18 @ 2 2 @ 2% 
Turkeys, per Ib............ 20 @ 8 4@ 8 
Poraroms— Mercere, p. bb 800 @38% 875 @ 420 
Peach Blow, per bbl . 2% @80 37 @400 
AppLEs—per bbl.. 6 50 @ 70 
Apples—Hussets, p per bbl..... 37% @450 550 @600 


The N. Y. Live Steck Markets have 
been very lightly supptied for a month past, owing to the 
blockade of the railroad by snow. BEEF CaTT Le this 
week sold higher than ever before. Prices spasmodic 
ranging from 14c,@1éc. per lb., estimated dressed weight 
for very poor cattle, to 25c.(@27c. for extra animals. Other 
ve stock have been almost as high proportionally. The 
regular supply is so disturbed by the weather that the 
present rates are no criterian for a week or two hence. 
Live Hoasare very scarce, the best bringing 14c.@14%c. 
per lb., live weight. Mincu Cows have ranged all the 
way from $50/@$60 for ordinary to $80(@$90 for very good 
and even $100 and upward for extra. 
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New York State Agricultural Society. 


The Annual meeting of this Society was held onthe 8th 
and 9th ultimo, at Albany. A severe snow storm delayed 
the trains in almost all directions, so that the attendance 
was small, and the exhibition of dairy products, etce., mea- 
gre. The cordial greeting of the veteran Secretary, Col. 
Johnson, and the pleasure of meeting with so many of 
the tried friends and officers of the noble Society, aside 
from the interest attaching to the exercises, were 
pleasant. We ought to have more farmers’ gatherings. 
Certainly there is no class of the community more bene- 
fitted by a holiday, or who enjoy social intercourse more 
than intelligent farmers. But we heartily wish this 
Annual Meeting, calculated as it is to be very interesting 
and instructive, could be held at aseason of the year 
when farmers might risk a journey of a hundred or two 
miles, with fair ability to calculate within forty-eight 
hours when they would get there, and when home again, 
and where they could get board for less than $5 a day. 

We had the pleasure of meeting several gentlemen from 
without the State, distinguished for their writings or in- 
terest in Agriculture. Among them Dr. J. A. Warder, 
of Cincinnati; Col. Stone, of Vermont; Col. Harris, of 
the Ohio Farmer: and Mr. Greer of Ohio. 

The officers elected for the present year, are: Pres’t. 
Hon. T. C. Peters, of Darien, Genesee Co. Vice Prest’s. 
Thos. H. Faile, Jr., West Farms, Westchester Co, Sam’l 
Thorne, Washington Hollow, Dutchess Co.,Hon J. Staun- 
ton Gould, Hudson, Columbia Co., T. L. Harrison, 
Morley, St. Lawrence Co., John Butterfield, Utica, Onei- 
daCo., Wm. Ely, Binghamton, Broome Co., D. D. T. 
Moore, Rochester, Monroe Co., Homer S. Huntley, Ca- 
taragus Co. Cor. Secretary, Col. B. P. Johnson, Albany. 
Rec. Secretary, E. Corning, Jr. Treasurer, Luther H. 
Tucker ; Executive Committee, Elon Comstock, N. Y., 
Geo. H. Brown, Dutchess Co., Clark J. Hayes, Otsego 
Co.,H. J. E. Foster, Senaca Co., L. Blakesley, Oneida Co. 

Utica is proposed as the place of holding the next fair, 
but the decision is with the executive committee. Dr. 
Fitch continued his reports on noxious insects, treating 
of the hop-louse, currant worms, enemies of the potato, 
and the “ bee-killer” fly. Dr. Warder and Mr. Gould ex- 
plained the efforts making to prepare flax so that it can 
be worked on cotton machinerv. After the evening meet- 
ing of the first day, the members of the Society attended 
the reception of Gov. Fenton by special invitation. On 
the second day a discussion was had in the hall of the 
Society, in regard to the best way to establish a good dai- 
ry herd, at whichwas elicited interesting information, and 
after which the following resolution was passed, viz.:— 
“That itis both excellent and profitable for the dairymen 
of the State of New York to pursue the policy as far as 
practicable, of obtaining their cows by rearing their own 
steck for dairy purposes: and that heifers should be al- 
lowed to have calves at two years old.” In the evening 
the retiring president gave the annual address. 





Notice—Increasing Clubs. 


Any number of subscribers can be added to a Club al- 
ready sent in, at the same rates as the original Club, if 
the added subscriptions begin at the same time. Thus, 
toa Clubof four names at $5, other names can be added 
at $1 25 each; and so of other rates. Can not each of 
our present Club subscribers add another name or two? 
We have stereotype plates to print all back Nos. desired. 














Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

The Strawberry Plants will be sent 
out to subscribers early in April to the warmer sections 
of the country, and later to the colder regions. Par- 
ticulars given next month. For all information about 
purchase of plants, see Mr. Knox’s Advertisement. The 
Publisher has no plants of any kind to sell. 





Cattle Breeders Association.—The 
Annual meeting takes place on Wednesday, March Ist, 
at the City Hall, Worcester, Mass. Numbers of repre- 
sentative breeders of each class of well bred cattle are 
expected to be present, the discussions will be valuable. 





Death ofa Veteran Agricultural Editor. 
Hon. Ezex1EL Houmes, M. D., Editor cf the Maine Far- 
mer, died at his home in Winthrop, Me., on the 9th ult., 
in the 64th year of his age. His life has been a very useful 
one. He has been the Editor of the Maine Farmer since 
its commencement in 1833, and identified with Agricul- 
tural progress in his own State, and throughout the coun- 
try. The loss of his counsels and co-operation will be 
very seriously felt, especially by the agriculturists of 
Maine and New-England, and his memory will be hon- 
ored by all who have ever known him. 





This Number of Extra Size.—In order 
to make room for the lengthy and valuable article on 
Hop Culture, without curtailing other matter,we add four 
extra pages this month at large expense. Probably this 
may be done in other numbers, especially next month, 
when we shall give a prize chapter on Flax Culture. 





Glandered Horses from the Army. 
This terrible disease is fearfully prevalent in some of 
the Government Horse Hospitals. We have feared that 
it would spread from them, and now publish a commu- 
nication from J. C. Meyer, V. S., Cincinnati, O., which 
asserts that it has spread most alarmingly. He writes us : 
“T would direct your attention to a great evil, which by 
your extended influence, you may be able to check some- 
what. Since the Government has been selling its unser- 
viceable army horses, the glanders have made their ap- 
pearance in my practice, and are extending to such a de- 
gree, that I fear, if the sale of such sick horses is not 
stopped, not only an immense loss will be sustained by 
the State, but also, that in a short time we may be unable 
to obtain the necessary horses for war purposes, Some 
regulation prohibiting the sale of such horses, which 
would be respected by the Government agents, as well 
as by private individuals, is most desirable, as the lives 
of men as well as horses are jeoparded thereby.” 





Petroleum Advertisements—-Why 
not Admitted.—The newspapers are getting rich on 
the broadside advertisements of Petroleum Companies ; 
some of the Daily papers of this City receive $1000 to 
$2000 a day from this source. “We have a full share of 
these offered at tempting prices, which we would gladly 
accept, not only for the profit, but because the discovery 
of Petroleum is a good thing—we may say a providen- 
tial interference in behalf of the country, as the heavy 
exports of this article are materially aiding our National 
finances at this eventful period. But we are not able to 
distinguish the good Companies from the bad, without 
more personal investigation than we can possibly find 
time for at present. The best Companies are usually 
those which make the least show in the newspapers ; 
the operators who know they have a good foundation 
generally try to keep the stock in the hands of them- 
selves and friends. So, to avoid the danger of leading 
our readers into unprofitable or fraudulent enterprises, 
we feel compelled to decline all these advertisements. 





An Interesting and Valuable de- 
partment of this paper the present month, is the adver- 
tising columns, which are filled with the business an- 
nouncements of reliable dealers. No advertiser is ad- 
mitted whom we would not send an order to, if wanting 
what he advertises, and at the prices asked, Large 
numbers have been excluded, and we are sorry to say 
that many columns from good men were necessarily left 
out because they came after all the space we could pos- 
sibly spare was filled up. See what a store of good 
things are offered to select from. Seeds and small plants 
go so cheaply by mail (only 16 cents per lb. to any place 
in the United States), that one taking the Agriculturist 
in hand and looking through the advertising pages will 
find himself almost as well accommodated as if most of 
the leading establishments in the country were brought 





together at his door. It is well to look all through the 
business pages ; they are made up at the convenience of 
the printer, so that one place is as valuable as another.— 
When sending orders, or for circulars, catalogues, etc., 
please remember the previous request to state where the 
advertisement was seen. Several business men have 
expressed great pleasure at hearing from the Agricultur- 
ist subscribers in every part of the country—from away 
down in Maine and Nova Scotia, to the most distant 
hamlet in the far West. Said one of these to us, “ Until 
I heard from my advertisement in your journal, I had no 
adequate conception of the vast number of people inter- 
ested in growing fruits, and planting seeds....I never 
before so fully appreciated the greatness, the boundless 
extent of our country, and the unity of interests and pur- 
poses pervading the whole....I[ have heard from thou- 
sands of individuals on a single subject, and they all 
unite and seem to think alike. How in the world the 
Agriculturist found its way into so many thousands of 
the most distant towns, is more than I can imagine....” 
Why, we advertised it everywhere, just as we should 
advise any man to do who had an unlimited supply of a 
good thing—let all the people know it. If your neighbor 
close at hand wants it, so does your neighbor in Iowa, 
and Nebraska, and way beyond. 





Maple Sugar.—Mr. Joel Page, Westmin- 
ster, Windham Co., Vt., sends us a few more hints on 
sugar-making. He constructs his molds for caking the 
sugar as follows: He takes a plate of sheet-iron or zine 
1834 by 25 inches, nails cleats about l inch wide and Jg 
inch thick, thickest at the bottom, around the edges, and 
four lengthwise, equally distant, across the plate. The 
long divisions thus made he subdivides by zinc slips 
1 inch wide and 334 inches long into small spaces of con 
venient size for cakes. Mr. P. has 11 molds one way, 
and 5 the other on one plate. In sugaring off he boils, 
stirring carefully till a drop on a bright ax-blade, when 
cold, will slide off without leaving a trace ; then sets the 
vessel off the fire and stirs till the sugar begins to granu- 
late finely, when it is poured into the mold, which is pre- 
viously wetted, and set aside to cool. When the molds 
are inverted on aclean table the cakes drop out easily. 


The American Rose Culturist.— 
This little handbook contains the necessary directions 
for planting, pruning and propagating the Rose, and will 
be found convenient for the amateur. The list of 
varieties is a few years behind the time, as is the case-in 
all works enumerating the sorts of those flowers which 
are yearly changing and improving. The cultivators’ 
annual catalogues give the newest varieties.—A new 
edition, in neat paper covers, just ready. Price 30cents. 








Elliott’s Western Fruit Growers’ 
Guide.—This has long been a favorite work of refer- 
ence, especially among Western fruit growers. Its de- 
scriptions are brief, and it has a list of varieties which 
have been found unworthy of cultivation, A new edi- 
tion has been prepared to meet the demand. Price $1 60. 


Catalogues, etc., Received. — The 
catalogues of nurserymen and seedsmen are, at present, 
often more than mere price lists. They frequently contain 
descriptions of plants, with useful directions for culture, 
and in many cases are illustrated withengravings. B.K. 
Bliss, of Springfield, has issued his Spring Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. It 
contains the newest seeds and is very full of description 
and illustration. One commendable feature is, that it 
tells the extent of ground a given amount of vegetable 
seeds will sow. .... The catalogue of A. M. Purdy, South 
Bend, Ind., contains a good selection of small fruits..... 
..The catalogues of Alfred Bridgeman’s well-known 
establishment, at 876 Broadway, contain all the standard 
varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, as wel! as the 
novelties....J. W. Cone, Vineland, N. J., sends price 
list of grapes..... The different catalogues of Ellwanger 
and Barry, Rochester, N. Y., would, if bound together, 
make a good sized volume. They seem to contain 
everything in the way of trees and plants..... John Van- 
derbilt, 23 Fulton street, N. Y., has a full assortment of 
agricultural implements, and choice flower and vegetable 
and tree seeds, as set forth in his catalogue..... J. M. 
Jordan, St. Louis, Mo., offers a good selection of nursery 
seeds, and in his catalogue sensibly commends the vari- 
ous agricultural and horticultural papers to his custom- 
CFB. 2000 The Reading, Mass., Nursery of J. W. Manning, 
has the usual variety, together with several Down-east 
specialties..... Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, publishes 
his Garden Calendar for 1865, being a catalogue of seeds 
and plants, with notes on their culture..... Reid’s Nur- 
series. David D. Buchanan succeeds the late William 
Reid in the proprietorship of these celebrated nurseries. 
In his catalogue, he promises to maintain their reputa- 
tion for accuracy and good stock.....J. M. Thorburn & 
Co., have issued their catalogue of flower seeds, and 
spring bulbs. It comprises a full assortment. 
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Nhe ** Native”? Breed of Cattle.— 
At the Annual! meeting of the Cheese-makers’ Association 
held recently at Rochester, this resolution was enter- 
tained. ‘* Resolved, That Native cows are the best and 
most profitable for dairy purposes.” The discussion 
which followed was upon Durhains, Devons, Ayrshires, 
Alderneys, and their grades, but the so called “natives ” 
were not discussed atall. It seems strange that an asso- 
ciation of sensible farmers should attempt to discuss a 
resolution advocating the merits of a breed, that not one 
among them could describe the characteristics of, and 
the very name of which conveys only an idea of a class 
of animals of the bovine species with no uniformity of 
character, except general inferiority, combined occasion- 
ally with special excellences, such as milking qualities. 


















$37,500 Horse.—The famous thorough- 
bred race-horse “ Blair Athole,” was sold not long since 
in England for 7,500 guineas, which is equal to the above 
named price in Federal currency (gold). 














Four Lambs at one Birth.—E. F. Mc- 
Crea, Shelby Co., Ind., writes that a ewe, owned bya 
neighbor of his, recently dropped three white lambs and 
one that was jet black, and that they were all living at 
the time of writing. Four lambs at one birth is not a very 
great novelty however. We have seen five, and know 
of seven having been dropped at a yeaning. 















The Food of Animals.— The little book 
by Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow, on the food of animals 
and man, contains a great deal of true philosophy, which 
is applicable to the every day practice of American 
farmers. The views expressed are, to a great extent, 
based upon a aseries of experimental researches under- 
taken by order of the British Government a few years 
ago. Price $1.00. 


















































































To Keep Rats from Harness.—In 
response to a query in the February number of the Agri- 
culturist we can lay before our readers the following 
recipes and statements: One correspondent says, “‘ Take 
about a tablespoonful of good cayenne pepper, and 
mix thoroughly with every quart of oil used. This will 
prevent the rats and mice from gnawing the harness, and 
also prevent horses and colts from chewing their halter.” 
Another signing himself ‘‘ Sadler” writes: ‘“‘Aloes incor- 
porated in oil, will prevent rats and mice from injuring 
harness ; 4 oz. to one gallon of oil will suffice”.....John 
Griest, of Jay Co. Ind., says: “‘ Thirty years ago a Dutch 
neighbor of mine told me, I could prevent rats eating my 
harness if I would put a small quantity of pine tar in the 
oil, but not much, as it would cause dirt to collect. I 
think I have not used as much asa tablespoonful to a 
quart of oil. When I did so, my harness was not trou- 
bled, and when I neglected it for a year or two they were 
badly eaten.”....L. S, Lichtenwallner, of Lehigh Co., 
Pa., uses a gill of tar to the quart of oil; C. Schutt puts 
a teacupful to 2 quarts and “C.” has a rat-terrier dog. 


Cow Milking Herself.— J. B.C.,” of 
Dover, Del., says he tried the tongue-slitting operation 
described in the November Agriculturist, and it did not 
work. He could not have done the work well. A split 
tongue cannot suck, It probably closed in healing. 





Steers Turning Their Yoke.—“Sub- 
scriber,” of Howell, Mich., writes: “I take a stick of 
light wood, of sufficient size for strength, put two holes 
near each end, to correspond in distance with the bow- 
holes in the yoke, then strap it, not too tight, to the fore- 
A head of each steer. This will not only prevent turning 
the yoke, but effectually remedy the habit of one hook- 
ing the other while in the yoke. When tying tails is 
practised, should they, by any chance, be unyoked with- 
out untying, any one may imagine the consequences.” 





Ducks—AYLESBURY—ROUVEN—CAYUGA BLACK. 
—*G, H. I. W.,” asks which are the best, and who 
has them for sale at the West? We favor the Rouen, but 
are not so set in our way as not to admit good arguments 
against our pets and in favor of others. It is not “rule 
or Rouen” with us exactly. Sellers unknown. 


Sowing Clover with Oats.—A call for 
testimony in regard to the practice of seeding clover 
with oats, made last month, has elicited many responses. 
A It seems that in many parts of the country, where winter 

{ grain is constantly grown, the custom prevails of sowing 
clover upon the rye or wheat, and with barley, but not 
oats. ‘Throughout the wheat regions of the middle 
States, where this grain is sowed upon a clover ley, turn- 
ed under in the summer, the clover seeding is usually 
done with oats. When clover is sowed on winter grain, 
hard freezing once in a while, after it has sprouted, kills 
it. Sowed with oats, the trouble is, that as the crop is 








grow spincling; then the oats are inclined to shell, and 
the stubble fields often grow a rank crop of young oats, 
which seriously hinder the grass and clover stocking. 





Bulkeley’s Seedling Potato,—Mr. J. 
W. B. Manning, of Reading, Mass., states that he culti- 
vated this variety for one year, and that although the 
yield was good, the potatoes were of poor quality, and 
not fit for the table when many better ones are to be had. 
Mr. Win. F. Barrett, Atlantic Co., N. J., writes that in 
1862 he planted Bulkeley’s seedling, obtained from Mr. 
Bulkeley, and Garnet Chili from Mr. Goodrich, side by 
side, and that no difference could be seen in the vines, 
or the resulting tubers of the two varieties. Mr. Barrett 
states that he wrote to Mr. Goodrich upon the matter, 
and the latter informed him that he had given Mr. Bulke- 
ley, some years previously, specimens of his seedlings 
—the Garnet Chili among them. We have before 
had it stated that the Garnet Chili and Bulkeley’s seed- 
ling were the same potato, and it is very possible that 
Mr. Bulkeley in cultivating a great many varieties mis- 
took the Garnet Chili for one of his own seedlings. 





Fluke Potato.—We have numerous inquir- 
ies fur this variety. It is common about Rochester. 
Those who have any for sale should advertise them. 





An Experiment With Potatoes.< 
Isaac Hicks, Long Island, writes as follows: “ A neigh- 
bor last spring cut out all the eyes but the strongest one, 
and planted the potatoes in a row, giving them the same 
chance as others planted in the usual way. When dug, 
these potatoes, Peach Blows, yielded by weight double 
the quartity of the same variety growing adjoining them. 
They were also of larger size. His theory is that one 
good strong shoot, taking its support from alarge potato 
when it begins to grow, will produce much more than 
when the substance, or food, is divided among several 
shoots, or even one shoot with but a small piece of potato 
to commence its growth with. As this was the fact, will 
it not be a good plan for others to try the experiment?” 





Wheat without Plowing.—John Ma- 
lony, Dubuque Co., Iowa, asks how it will do to put in 
wheat on corn stubble, without plowing the ground in the 
spring. If the soil were light, friable, in a good state of 
fertility, and free from weeds, he could raise a fair crop. 
But it would pay well to plow before sowing, whatever 
might be the quality and condition of the soil. If the soil 
were rather heavy, it would probably not produce half 
an ordinary crop without plowing. We have tried sow- 
ing barley, wheat and oats in the spring, on fall-plowed 
ground, without plowing again, and we were satisfied 
that if it had been plowed again in the spring the crop 
of grain would have been considerably larger. 





Plaster and Bone Dust.— W. B. M.” 
of Plymouth (no State given), asks, ‘‘ willit answer to 
sow plaster or any other manure with bone dust?” Yes, 
Sow plaster with anything you please, it will do no harm, 
and is an advantage with ammoniacal manures. Bone 
dust may be mixed with anything except ashes and lime. 
Plaster and bone are an excellent mixture. It is usually 
best to apply plaster with guano. Sprinkle it over 
manure heaps, and about the stable, under cattle and 
horses. It will repress an odor of ammonia at once. 

Dwarf Broom Corn.—E. M. Graves, 
Erie Co., Ohio, gives his experience with Dwarf Broom 
Corn as follows: “ One of your subscribers writes 
that he has raised Dwarf Broom Corn, and the tall 
variety for several years, thathe likes the Dwarf much 
the best. Hisexperience is different from mine. I have 
planted it and the tall variety every year for three years, 
and like the tall kind much better, and shall not raise any 
more of theDwarf. The brush is generally one-third of it 
too limber to make a good broom—about like a mop. It 
is about two weeks later in getting ripe, and I cannot get 
nearly so mary brooms off an acre as I can of the tall 
kind. For seed, the balance is in favor of the tall. 





Fine Indian Corn.—Mr. J. L. Husté, 
Fairfield Co. Conn., has put on exhibttion at this office 
some remarkably fine corn. The ears average about a 
foot in length, and are well filled with white flinty kernels 
having a slight dent. In 1839, Mr. H. purchased an ear of 
the “China Tree Corn,” a variety which was highly 
praised at that time, but which has nearly passed out of 
cultivation, and by each year selecting the best for seed, 
he has established a variety which, with ordinary culti 
vation, gives him 75 bushels of shelled corn to the acre. 





Manuring With Green Clover.— 


Friend Preston Eyre, of Beaver County, Pa., writes: “I 
have never failed to raise a heavy crop of India corn 
when I have plenty of old clover stalks to plow under. 








very leafy, it is apt to choke the clover, and make it 





My plan is to let the clover get in bloom before turning 


the cattle on it. They will eat the finest, and tread the 
restdown. Thenifthere is 40 bushels of lime applied 
per acre, the fertility of the soil will be kept up, and good 
crops will be produced. I think it a wrong practice for 
farmers to puton so much stock as to eat all grass off 
close to the ground.”—On some soils it will not pay to 
apply lime. The true way to determine whether it will 
pay, is to experiment with it upon small plots of ground 
where different kinds of crops are grown. 





Leather Scraps as a Manure.—Mrs. 
E. J. McLaughlin, Clark Co., Ohio. Leather scraps, 
composted with fermenting stable manure, will decom- 
pose and form a valuable manure for grapes, applied upon 
the surface, and worked in with the hoe or cultivator. 

Sowing Oats After Oats.—Preston 
Eyre, Beaver County, Pa., inquires how it will do ‘‘ to 
sow oats after oats?” and ifit will pay better than to 
plant India corn after oats? Oats will do well after oats, 
on good soils, for several successive seasons. But it is 
bad management to grow the same crop twice in close 
succession, unless the land is well manured. In case a 
farmer has little or no manure, as Friend Eyre suggests, 
instead of sowing oats after oats, we would plant Indian 
corn, and manure it in the hill with good superphos- 
phate, and it would be much better for the soil. In some 
localities in the State of New-York nothing but oats are 
grown for six or eight seasons in close succession, and 
with apparent profit to the proprietors But it would be 
far better both for them and their farms to raise other 
crops in connection, establishing a systematic rotation. 

Plowing in Superphosphate.—A 
subscriber inquires if “it will pay to sow about three 
hundred pounds of superphosphate per acre, broadcast on 
sod ground previous to plowing it fora crop of Indian 
corn?” We would not, as a general thing, apply super- 
phosphate thus to corn, but would rather put it in the hill. 
Then it will be sure to benefit the young corn, and give it 
an early start, whereas otherwise it would not tell until 
later, when the roots have spread well. When it is ap- 
plied in the hill, it is much better to sprinkle the 
handful over an areaa foot in diameter, than to throw it 
in a heap as most farmers usually do. 





. Applying Coarse Manure.—A ocor- 
respondent inquires ‘which is the best way to apply 
manure to gravelly soil—draw out the long coarse 
manure in the spring, and apply it directly to the soil, or 
pile and rot it, and applyitin the fall?”—Ifa crop of 
Indian corn or potatoes is to be raised, apply the coarse 
manure in the spring. For growing either winter or 
spring wheat the manure ought to be well rotted before 
itis applied, as coarse unfermented manure is not the 
right kind of fertilizer to apply to wheat, barley, oats and 
flax. In casea sandy soil is to be summer fallowed, it 
would be better to pile the coarse manure, or compost it 
and apply it in the fall to winter wheat, or the following 
spring to such crops as are to be raised, than to mingle it 
with the soil 8 or 12 months before the seed is sowed. 





*@QOught Farmers to Labor ?°?— 
This absurd question is being seriously discussed by the 
contributors to some of the agricultural journals. The law 
regulating the reward of labor, viz., supply and demand, 
seems to be overlooked, as well as the principle which 
underlies all just governments, that all men have a right 
to amass property, seek their own happiness, and con- 
duct their own affairs in their own way, provided they do 
not interfere with other people doing honestly the same 
thing. If a farmer’s labor in the field is worth $2 a day, 
and if he can earn three times as much, in managing his 
business, buying stock, selling his products, and over- 
seeing labor, of course he will hire an extra man, put 
him into the field and clear $4 a day by the operation. 
It will almost always be necessary for every farmer to do 
some work—at any rateit is a great advantage for a farm- 
er to be able to do any kind of farm work, and to do it as 
well or better than any man he can hire, and to this end 
he should “keep his hand in.” 





Canada Thistles.—D. L., of Wood Co., 
Ohio, writes: “I knew a man to kill ten (10) acres of 
Canada Thistles in one summer, and the field was so 
covered with them that a person could scarcely get 
through. He plowed them once each month during the 
growing season.” Our correspondent adds: ‘“ This 
plowing was done when the sign was in the heart.” An 
important (?) fact—but these thistles were “heartless 
intruders.” 


Fence Posts Top End Up.—c. Fro- 
vines, Indiana, writes: ‘‘Some strange ideas prevail 
here in regard to fence posts. Intelligent farmers tell me 
that posts will last as long again by being well seasoned 
before they are set, and the top ends being placed in the 





ground. And I see all the fences built in that way,” He 
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asks, ‘“‘ Will some one explain why ?’—There is no 
strong evidence that posts thus set will last longer than 
if they were set with the top end up. Until the evi- 
dence is produced, no reason need be sought why a post 
will decay sooner when it is placed top end up, than 
when itis set the other way. To test this, we once set 
fence posts alternately top up and top down, in the same 
fence, and there never was any perceptible difference in 
the time of their decaying. 





Sawing Wood with Horse Power. 
A Subscriber in Darlington, Pa., writes: “I saw my 
fire-wood with a circular saw, driven by a two-horse 
railway power, and I find it such an advantage that I 
never intend to saw any more wood by hand. It pleases 
the women very much to have plenty of seasoned wood, 
particularly when baking buckwheat cakes.” We are 
acquainted with a young man in Cayuga Co., N. Y., who 
wus accustomed to do all his threshing with a flail, and 
sawing wood by hand. At our suggestion, he purchased 
atwo-horse threshing machine and wood saw. When 
he performed all this work by hand, he was obliged to 
labor very hard all winter. Now he does his own 
threshing and wood-sawing, and threshes for some of 
his neighbors. He sawed over 300 cords of wood for 
them during the past year, besides doing all his own 
work. He finds much more time to rest and read, and 
not half the amount of hard labor that was required 
when he threshed and sawed by hand. He saws, usu- 
ally, three cords of hard wood, twice in two, per hour 
running time. This practice of making the horses do the 
hard work, is worthy of almost universal adoption. 





Manure for Onions.—B. Gardner, Hamp- 
den Co., Mass. If you have plenty of night soil composted 
with loam and well rotted stable manure, you need not 
buy either guano or phosphate. An equivalent to 25 or 
30 bushels of night soil, or 20 to 30 loads of stable manure, 
should be used to the acre. The Wethersfield Red is 
perhaps the best market sort. Yellow Danvers is very 
productive. The white varieties produce less, but bring 
a higher price. Our Pamphlet on Onion Culture is in- 
valuable to a beginner. 

How Much Seed ?—The following table 
is from the new Seed Catalogue of Henderson & Flem- 
ing, N. Y. It will be found useful in determining how 
much seed to order, making allowance for defects, etc. 
1 ounce of Asparagus and Cardoon, about 500 plants. 
do Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower. Egg- 

plant, Kale, Tomato, Leek, and Pepper, 3000 
do Celery, Endive, and Lettuce, - 6000 
do Okra, and Spinach, may be allotted for ev’y 100 ft. row 
do Beet, do do do 150 * 
do Onion, Radish, and Salsify, do do 15 * 
do Carrot, Parsley, Parsnip and Turnip, do 200 “ 


“ 
“ 


do Cucumber, is sufficient for 150 hills 
do Muskmelon, * 100-125 ‘* 
do Watermelon, - 40-60 ‘“ 
do Pumpkin and Squash, “ 40-80 ‘f 
1 quart Field Pumpkin, si 400-500 =“ 


do Dwarf or Bush Beans “200 ft. of row or 300 =“ 
- 200 * or 200-300 
* 150-200 ft. of row. 
Brush for Peas.—J. Cotton Eastman. The 
tall growing peas do better with brush. The medium 
sorts will, perhaps, fruit as well, but are more difficult to 
pick, if allowed to fall over. For garden culture the 
dwarf sorts, such as Tom Thumb and Bishop’s Dwarf are 
convenient. Drew’s new Dwarf, is a new sort said to be 
very good. We are always glad to hear from young far- 
mers, and to aid them when possible. 


do Pole 
do Peas 





The Department of Agriculture. 
—If the agricultural community have any interest in the 
appointments of the new administration, which will be 
inaugurated onthe 4th of this month, it is in reference to 
the Department of Agriculture. They expect, and justly, 
that this Department shall havea fair chance to show its 
usefulness, and not be a subject of ridicule. They ex- 
pect the appointment of a head who is sought for by the 
place, and who does not seek the place. They look for 
a man who stands in intimate relations to the agriculture 
of the country, and not one whose chief claim to the 
place is his personal services to one particular family. 
They expect a Commissioner of broad views and execu- 
tive ability, who can devote his time to the interests of 
the country, and not to making favor with members of 
Congress. They expect to see an experimental farm, 
which shall contain the best kinds of stock, and where 
their comparative value shall be established by accurate 
experiments, They expect that the mails will be no 
longer weighted down with rubbish from old Philadelphia 
seed stores ; that tropical seeds will not be sent to Wis- 
consin, and that useless seeds will not be sent at all. 
They expect that reports shall be made which shall not 
be diluted by writers by the page, but which shall give 
results, and be worth more than a yearly volume of any 
200d agricultural paper, In short, they expect that some 





one will be appointed to the head of the department who 
will get out of the old ruts, and start on a new track ; and 
they don’t wish the head of the Department to have a 
seat in the Cabinet. 

Soaking Peas.— Subscriber” asks if it is 
well to soak peas. They will come up sooner if soaked 
a few hours in warm water, and it is quite an advantage 
to treat them this way, if the ground is dry. Ifthe peas 
have bugs in them, pour on scalding water enough to 
cover them, and let them cool. This will kill the bee- 
tles, and not hurt the peas, 





The Concord Pole Bean.—Two Massa- 
chusetts subscribers who have cultivated this new variety 
have written in praise of it. One says: “It is very ele- 
gant in appearance, the earliest pole bean I have yet 
found, It is good as a string or shell bean, very pro- 
lific, averaging a pint ofthe dried beans to the pole. Mr. 
Burr (author of Garden Vegetables of America), in a re- 
cent article in Hovey’s Magazine, givesa very high rank 
to this bean, and I think justly.” We have received a 
sample of this bean, and it appears like what itis claimed 
to be, a cross between the London Horticultural and 
White Pole Cranberry, two excellent varieties. 





Cauliflowers in Winter.—P. Whitter- 
say, New Haven Co., Conn., writes that he is now en- 
joying fine, large caulifftowers, which came from small 
and poorly formed ones planted in the cellar last autumn, 
We have often advised this plan. 





Onion Culture. — Numerous inquiries 
are made about the culture of onions. For all general 
information we refer to our book on Onion Culture, which 
gives the experience of numerous growers. See book 
list. A.C, Hayes, Washington Co., Iowa, asks if we 
would advise him to try an onion crop. No one should 
undertake to raise onions who cannot command plenty 
of help, as there is a great amount of hoeing and weeding 
to be done in order to succeed. Better try a moderate 
extentof ground at first to learn the routine of culture. 
New land is not suited to onions, but they should follow 
roots, corn or other hoed crops. Great quantities of ma- 
nure mts3t be used, but the same land may be cropped 
year after year. In the warmer section of the Middle 
States the season is too hot and dry for onions from seed, 
and there, sets must be grown in autumn, and kept through 
the winter for early spring planting. Where onions have 
not been before, it is advised to sow alternate rows of car- 
rots, as the onions are not injured, andif they chance to 
fail, a good crop of carrots pays for the labor expended. 





Upland Cranberry.—R. Hanford, Mon- 
mouth Co., N. J., has confounded two things under 
the name of “ Upland Cranberry.” The name is ap- 
plied by cultivators to a variety of the common cran- 
berry which they consider best adapted to dry localities. 
It is also one of the popular names of Uva Ursi, a Bear- 
berry. It is agreat misfortune that many of our native 
plants have several popular names. 





Castor Oil Bean for Moles.—C. F. Ray- 
mond, of Fairfield Co., Conn., states that a dozen castor 
oil beans planted in his garden drove out the moles, and 
that they staid out for some years. The plants were al- 
lowed to grow during the season. Others say the samo, 





Grass for a Name.—2J. Straur, Tabotville, 
C. W., sends Phalaris Canariensis, or Canary grass, the 
seed of which is used as food for Canary birds. It is 
often found growing wild in waste places where rub- 
bish from bird cages has been thrown. 


Plant for a Name.—R. L., Boston, Mass. 
The specimen of ‘Fox plum,” is Mitchella repens, usually 
called Partridge berry, sometimes Twinberry, and Tallow= 
berry. Probably is of too slow growth for a hanging bas- 
ket, and we doubt if it will endure the dry heat of a room. 


The Greeley Fruit Prizes.—It will be 
recollected that the Hon. Horace Greeley last autumn 
offered a prize of $100 each for the best variety of grape, 
apple and pear for general cultivation. These prizes 
were to be awarded by the Horticultural Committee of 
the American Institute. The notice given having been 
too brief for general competition, the premiums are kept 
open for another year. At arecent meeting of the Com- 
mittee the following judges were appointed for the award 
of these premiums: Doctor J. A. Warder, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Chairman; Charles Downing, Newburg, N. Y.; 
Dr. I. M. Ward, Newark, N. J.; L. Ferris, Throg’s 
Neck, N. Y.; Dr. E. W. Sylvester, Lyons, N. Y.; P. J. 
Quinn, Newark, N.J.; P. B. Mead, and W.S. Carpenter, 
New-York City. Three exhibitions will be held in 
September, October and November next, the conditions 
of which will have timely publication. This arrange- 
ment is made with the consent of Mr. Greeley, and will, 





doubtless, be satisfactory to fruit-growers generally, 
—In this connection we add, that in a recent communi- 
cation which we have not room for, Mr. Byram distinct 
ly disclaims any intention in anything he has previously 
said or written, of attributing to Mr. Greeley, any but 
the most noble and philanthropic motives in offering 
those prizes. Hesays: ‘Mr. Greeley is too noble and 
high-minded to lend his aid to any dishonorable or cor- 
rupt measures to advance his own interest or that of his 
best friend.” 

Fine Camellias.—Mr. Wm. Chorlton, of 
Staten Island, has a way which we commend to the con- 
sideration of other florists. Every winter he makes a 
show upon our tables of the most beautiful Camellias. 
Those exhibited this year are of the finest varieties, and 
beautifulspecimens. As Mr. C. is not a commercial 
florist, he does not do this as an advertisement, but just 
for the love of it, and in so doing he gratifies hundreds 
with a sight of excellent specimens of this costly flower. 





Grapes for Michigan.—J. G. M., Oak- 
land Co., Delaware, is the hardiest of the good grapes. 
Concord and Hartford Prolific would doubtless do well 
with you, and are good market varieties. It makes but 
little practical difference whether stakes or trellises are 
used, provided the training is properly carried out. Be- 
fore investing much in a vineyard it will pay to visit 
Kelley’s Island or some other locality where there are 
established vineyards, and study operations there. 





Delaware Grape From Cuttings. 
—J.M. Cook, Ottawa Co., Mich. Cuttings of the Dela- 
ware so seldom succeed in the open air, that it is about 
useless to trythem. If buried in the fall below the reach 
of frost and then putin a warm and moist place, a few 
may grow, but more likely all will fail. The nursery- 
men use single eyes, and start them in sand by means of 
bottom heat. The details, which would occupy too 
much space, are fully given in Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 





The Peach on the Willow.-—The con- 
tributor who sends us a description of the manner in 
which peach trees are grown in California, by grafting 
them in a split willow, is informed that he has been 
hugely humbugged by some traveller’s yarn. 





The Tribune Strawberries.—tT. L. 
Stringer and others. These were sent out numbered 
1, 2 and 3, by notches upon the tallies, which were at- 
tached. The names are: first, Col. Ellsworth; second, 
Monitor ; third, Brooklyn Scarlet. 





Black Naples Carrant.—Scveral sub- 
scribers think that we did not deal justly by the Black 
Currant in last month’s basket. We there expressed 
our opinion that it was a disagreeable and worthiess 
thing, and now we let others say that it ‘“‘ makes a good 
jelly, fine jam and excellent wine; that it is better for 
tarts, pies and preserves than the white currant.” Medi- 
cinal qualities are also ascribed to it. Now both sides 
are given, and let those who like them grow them. 





Pears on the Thorn.—ZJ. G. D., McLean 
Co., Ill., has tried grafting the pear on the wild thorn 
with fair success. The trees produced moderately, and 
the fruit was good. He thinks that it may be made to an- 
swer a good purpose where other stocks cannot be had. 
The grafting should be done on the root. 

**Ammobium?”? wishes to know how to make 
the seeds of Ammobium alatum germinate. We never had 
any difficulty with it when sown in the ordinary way. 
Probably the seeds were covered too deep—a common 
cause of failure with most flower and other seeds. 

Cultivation of Bulbs.—c. C. Smith, 
Marshall Co., Iowa; Bliss of Springheld, Mass.; Vick o! 
Rochester, Thorburn, and Bridgeman, both of New 
York City, and others, publish special bulb catalogues, 
which contain directions for the culture of each sort 
and which will be sent on application to them. 





Fuller is Going.—A. 8. Fuller, the well- 
known nurseryman, finding his place in Brooklyn too 
small, has taken extensive grounds in New Jersey. His 
address until May Ist, will be Brooklyn, and after that 
date, Godwinville, N. J. 

Novelties Among Flowers.—B. K. 
Bliss advertisesa pure white Dicentra spectabilis, which 
by the way, florists will persist in calling “ Dielytra.” 
Under either name it will prove valuable ifit is as good 
asthe original. Peter Henderson comes out with a new 
Pansy, which rejoices in the name of “‘ Good Gracious.” 
Despite the odd name it is very double and very pretty. 
We shall next have flowers labelled “ How you talk ;” 
“TI want to know,” and “ You don’t say 80.” 
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Spring Greens.—Those who prefer dande- 
lions to other greens can take a hint from Daniel Emer- 
son, Summit Co., Ohio. He says, ‘‘Llet a few dozen 
dandelion roots growin the richest part of my garden, 
and cultivate them from year to year. Very early inthe 
spring, our neighbors see with amazement that we have 
greens long before they have begun to think of them.” 

A New Camellia.—Mr. Isaac Buchanan, of 
Astoria, has raised a new red seedling, which is quite re- 
markable for its size, and very rich color. The flower 
measures over five inches across, and the petels are 
over two inches broad. Mr. B. names it Camellia 
Thur beri; itis a very striking variety. 


Successful Grape Grafting.—Mr. I. 
Tronsue, Northampton Co., Pa., states that he followed 
the instructions for grafting the grape givenin the Agri- 
culturist for Sept. 1863. In March 1864, he set a graft of 
Concore and Maxatawney into two common grape roots. 
The Concord made 35 feet and the Maxatawney 62 feet 
of ripened wood, and large and vigorous in proportion. 
The process is recommended to be done in early winter, 
before the ground freezes, but it may be done very early 
in the spring. Remove the earth fora few inches around 
the worthless vine, cut it off, and put in a graft of some 
valuable sort. Let the cion be of one good eye and put 
in like an ordinary cleft graft. Tie the stock with bass 
matting or yarn and cover with earth. Grafting is only to 
be recommended where there is a valueless vine. We 
would not set out a vine for the purpose of grafting it. 

Tent Caterpillars.—An experienced fruit 
grower on Long Island, sends the following seasonable 
item: “Last year we had a hard job to destroy all their 
nests in our orchard, but we succeeded with the excep- 
tion of perhaps half a dozen. But the moths came from 
the wiid cherry trees and others’ orchards near by, and 
laid their eggs on the outside rows. One pleasant day of 
last month, after a rain, we went around, and in about 
three hours collected 300 nests, containing about 100,000 
eggs. I took them to the Farmers’ Club, gave a history of 
their habits, and presented them to the members to ex- 
amine, in order that they might destroy the eggs on their 
trees, as it takes much less time than when hatched.” 





Keeping Smoked Meats. — Philip 
Fischer, Clark Co., Ind,, asks: ‘‘Can you not give us 
a good method for keeping smoked meats in summer?” 
(1) Pack in dry salt, (2) Letthem hang in a tight smoke 
house, and make a smoke once in a while, especially in 
fly time. (3) Pack in tight barrels, and fill up with 
strong brine. The first way named is probably the best. 





Acknowledgment. —We have reccived 
and handed to the U. 8. CHRISTIAN COMMISSION, 
$78 80, from B. O, Stephenson, the proceeds of a festival 
in behalf of Sick and Wounded Soldiers, held in Nevins- 
ville, Adams Co., Iowa; also $1 from J. H. Fowler, 
Westchester Co., N. Y.; 50 cents from Francis Turkel, 
Guernsey Co., O.—For the U. S. SANITARY COMMIS- 
SION: from “G,” Green Co., Wis., $3; from H. Groeen- 
wold, Stephenson Co., Iil., 50 cents ; from W. G.Talbul, 
Huron Co., Mich., $1; Watson Robinson, $1; Mrs. G. 
Marshall, 50 cents; Easterbrook, $1; Thos. Philip, 
$1; John Peacock, 50 cents, Mr. Whitelam, 50 cents. 

Book for Bee-keepers.—No book that 
we have ever read gave us so much information in re- 
gard to the habits and nature of the honey-bee as the 
work of Mr. Langstroth. This book with the monthly 
hint under the head ‘‘Apiary” in each number of the 
Agriculturist will furnish as good a guide as the bee- 
keeper need to have. See book-list. 

Newton’s Newspaper, or Uncle 
Sam’s Journal.—The concern which under the 
name of the Department of Agriculture, uses up a goodly 
share of the taxes paid by hard-working farmers, has 
resumed the issue of an Agricultural paper under the 
name of Monthly Report. We should not so much mind 
this if it went to those who paid for it ; but as it cannot go 
to every farmer, we object to publishing a paper for the 
favored few. This monthly report is so cumbersome, 
that according to the Commissioner, ‘‘ it requires from 
fifteen to twenty days to have the reports printed, folded, 
stitched and trimmed.” Stop them altogether, and save 
fifteen to twenty days of valuable time, and also of paper 
which in its white state has a decided market value, but 
in the shape of a “ report” is of precious little use. It 
may interest the people in Clinton, Ill., to know that 
there was “‘ bright zig-zag lightning in the Southeast at 
7 P. M.” on December 2d, and for the people in Ottawa, in 
the same State, to have it recorded that on December 
4th, there were “ wild geese flying eastward this morn- 
ing.” But farmers most prefer to wait until war expenses 
abate before these geese or any other are brought be- 


fore the public at their expense. The report contains an 
article on hops, an excellent specimen of job work made 
up mainly from European authorities, and containing 
much thatisincorrect. New-York hop growers will be 
glad to hear from this paper that they can learn the soil 
and manure best adapted to the growth of the hop from its 
analysis, which is all very scientific, but not very prac- 
tical. Ifthe Commissioner must come before the public 
every month, all that is useful in his report may be put 
in a single sheet, which might be issued from any New- 
York office in a single day. 





Hook for Sap Buckets and other 
purposes.—A subscriber in Otsego Co., N. Y., sends 
one of the hooks he uses to support his wooden sap buck- 
ets. The hook made twice the size here shown, is driv- 
en inverted firmly into the tree; the edge of the buck- 
etisthen placed between the hook and the tree, and 
pulled out slightly so that the tooth on the hook shall 
take hold a little. Thus it 
will be held perfectly se- 
cure. This is probably the 
most convenient way to 
suspend buckets when they 
must be hung high above 
the reach of cattle, ete. Sap 
flows equally well at a hight, as near the ground This 
contrivance is applicable to hang buckets in other places. 











‘Teachers’ Agencies.’°—We have oft- 
repeated inquiries from different parts of the country 
respecting the value, the reliability, etce., of this, that, 
and the other “agency ” for securing teachers, which it 
is usually impracticable to answer. We can conceive 
of such an agency, conducted honestly and economically, 
as being of material advantage to both teachers and em- 
ployers—a sort of Intelligence office, where is kept a 
record of vacancies and unemployed talent. We would 
not advise a teacher to send $5 or $10 to unknown par- 
ties, merely to have a name recorded among a great 
number of others. Let the agency assume some risk ; 
a nominal charge of 50 cents or $1, for postage, trouble, 
ete., is all that should be made, until something is 
actually accomplished for the teacher. Whena place is 
secured, a small percentage upon the salary obtained 
would be proper. There are a multitude of teachers re- 
turned from the South, who are seeking occupation, and 
it is hard upon such to send perhaps their last $5 to 
some agency, with no certainty of having any return. If 
is proper that we should say, in this connection, that our 
remarks do not apply to the advertisement, last month, of 
the Educational Agency of Prof. Nash, formerly of Am- 
herst College. From what we know of him, we believe 
he is aiming to promote the best interests of both teach- 
ers and employers, and at a very moderate remuneration, 





The Gum Spring Drill, advertised in 
last month’s Agriculturist, is sold at $100: aspreading 
of the types made the price look like one dollar. 





A Word to Correspondents.—Very 
many letters would have been answered had the basket 
room been larger. Be patient. Please always give 
full address, which will be omitted if desired. No 
letters of a merely personal nature are answered, un- 
less postage for reply is inclosed, and not then if the 
information desired requires time for investigation. We 
repeat that we cannot reply in “the next Agricultu- 
rist” where to get a hundred different things. The seed- 
men, nurserymen and implement-makers, who adver- 
tise in our columns, all of them have all the usual articles 
in their line. Those who have specialties advertise 
them. Inquiries about the potatoes figured in February 
are informed that we know of no seed for sale. 





Any one having Fifty Dollars or up- 
ward, that he can possibly spare, should put it into one 
of the 7.30 U.S. Bonds, now offered. Not only will it 
help to furnish the means of speedily finishing up the 
war, but it will be a good investment. We urged our 
readers to buy the old 5.20s, and all who did so have not 
only drawn six per cent in gold, but they can sell the 
bonds to-day for ten or twelve per cent advance. The 
new bonds now offered bring 7-3-10 per cent interest for 
23g years, and then every holder can have his money 
back, or demand a 5-20,6-per cent gold bond, which are 
likely to be quite as valuable as the old ones, because 
having longer to run. Some prefer railroad and other 
securities, lest reverses should happen to the Govern- 
ment and depress itsbonds. But should the Government 
paper depreciate, all other values would go down with it. 
We do not fear failure. Our cause is just, and Provi- 
dence will make it wholly successful, and this year, too, 
we believe. Let every one who can, contribute towards 
it by investing all the money he can spare, in the govern- 
ment bonds. Most banks throughout the country will 





furnish the Bonds. Those remote from banks can pro- 





cure them through the Government agents, as noted in 
the advertisements of Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, and Jay 
Cooke, which from patriotic considerations, we give a 
prominent position here in the reading columns. 


An Excellent 8.8. Paper.—‘ The Sun- 
day School Times”, edited by John S. Hart and I. N, 
Baker, and published weekly by J. C. Garrigues & Co., 
Philadelphia, at $1.50 per year, is a very valuable journal 
for Superintendents and Teachers. It contains a large 
amount of information, hints, and suggestions highly use- 
ful not only to Sunday-School people, but also to teach- 
ers in secular schools, and to parents. We often find in 
it single articles, worth more than the annual subscrip- 


o 


tion. Send to the publishers for a specimen number, 
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CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 
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Hop Essays—Award of Prizes, 


—_—_- 





A large number ot responses have been received to 
the offer of prizes for the best Essays on the Culture of 
Hops, and their preparation for market. It was very 
difficult to find practical hop-growers to whom the de 
cision in regard to relative value of these essays could be 
referred, and by whom the prizes could be awarded, and 
have this Committee act in time to enable us to pub- 
lish the first prize essay the present month. The sub- 
ject was, therefore, referred to the Associate Editors of 
the Agriculturist, who were happy in receiving the as- 
sistance of Hon. George H. Andrews, of the N. Y. State 
Senate, in the decisions, especially upon one very impor- 
tant point, viz.: Whether an article advising the use of 
certain patent rights and methods depending on their 
use ought to be entertained ? Mr. Andrews has long been 
a cultivator of the hop, and for many years the editor and 
publisher of “The Hop Growers’ Journal” (now no 
longer issued), and is probably better qualified to 
judge than any one else in this country. With his ap- 
proval, therefore, we feel warranted in awarding the first 
prize ($40) to the Writer of the essay below given. It is 
to be regretted that it is not more fully illustrated. The 
author, however, is preparing other drawings, which will 
appear in the book or pamphlet soon to be issued, em- 
bodying all thatis valuable in these essays, with much 
additional information. The Second prize ($20) is awarded 
to * E. 0. L.,” Vernon, Vermont; an excellent article, 
well illustrated. The Third prize ($15) is awarded to 
S. B. Ryder, Coventry, Vermont. 


Culture, Drying, and Baling of Hops. 
FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 
BY HERMAN C. COLLINS, MORRIS, OTSEGO co., N. Y. 


VaRIETIES.— There are many varieties of hops cultivat- 
ed in this country, but English Cluster and Grape Hops 
succeed best. The Pompey Hop is very large, with 
long arms, but it is more injured by rust and insects than 
the first mentioned, on which the hops hang in large 
clusters, and both are early varieties, 

Sor, anD Siruation.—The situation for a hop yard 
should be such that there is a free circulation of air— 
never by thick woods in a valley, for there rust, blight, 
mould, and lice most abound. They should have plenty 
of sunshine, which is the surest preventive for all these. 
The soil should be dry in winter, and have no water 
on the surface at any time. If not naturally rich enough, 
it can be made so by manuring. Any soil where good 
crops of corn or potatoes can be grown is suitable, but 
it should be easily worked and kept mellow, as there is 
much cultivation to be done. Where wheat will not 
grow, the soil must have lime, if hops are planted. In 
central New-York, they are ‘raised on very high land, 
where none but the smaller varieties of corn will grow. 

PiantinG.—The best time to plant a hop yard is in 
the spring, as early as the ground can be worked. The 
ground should be plowed and made as fine and mellow as 
possible ; then stake it off, and either mark it out witha 
plow or line it, and plant with a “dibble,” which is the 
surest way to have the plants all live. Corn, potatoes, 
or any other hoed crop can be raised the first year with 
the hops. The rows should never ‘be less than 8 feet 
apart, and on the rich bottom lands of the West 9 or 10 
feet is better. Make the hills the same distance apart 
both ways, and the rows perfectly straight. It is a great 
mistake to have the hills crowded, as they often are in 
some yards, to 7 feet each way, or even less. 

The sets for planting, are runners from old vines, 
which can be had from any old yard. Care must be taken 
to keep the sets from male plants separate from the 
others. The hop isa diecious plant, that is, having the 
staminate or male, and pistillate or female flowers, on 
separate plants. There should be about one male hill to 
every eight hills, each way, or one in sixty-four, making 
from eight to twelve to the acre. These hills should be 
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marked by a stake at planting, to enable one to dis- 
tinguish them at a glance. The sets should be cut to 
two pairs of eyes each, (if very short jointed, three pairs 
of eyes may be left,) and three to five of these should be 
put in a hill, according to the condition they are in. 
They are usually planted in a furrow made by a plow, 
which must be from 2 to 4 inches deep, according as 
the soil is light or heavy. If planted too deep, they will 
not come up well. Sets are usually sold by the bushel ; 
2 to 3 bushels for an acre. When yards are planted with 
good, fresh sets, and it is done early, there is very little 
risk of failure. Often large yards are planted without 
losing a single hill. When the ground is very mellow, 
with but few stones, didble the holes just deep enough to 
let the sets be under the ground, and 3 or 4 inches apart ; 
press the soil around them, and mark the place with a stick. 
CuLTIVATION THE First YEAR.—The cultivation con- 
sists in keeping the weeds down, and the ground mel- 
low. One day’s work in season, is better than two later. 
If good sets are used, and they are planted very early, 
it will pay to raise a crop the first year, and the plants 
will be the better for it. Set one stake to each hill, and 
let all the vines run uponit. The stake should be but 8 feet 
long, and set 1 footin the ground; if longer than that, 
the vines will not get to the top in season to “‘ hop” well. 
It is best to stake the plants, because then they are out 
of the way in cultivating the yard, and do not get torn 
off, We raise from 200 to 400 pounds to the acre the first 
year, at no cost, except picking and drying, besides the 
cultivation, which must be done if even none are raised. 
The stakes may be piecesof old hop poles, or better, 144 
inch square sawed stuff, 8 feet long (there is one foot 
board measure in each stake). It pays well to get gas 
tar, which costs but $1 or $2 per barrel. Heat it in a 
pan made for the purpose, and dip the whole stake into 
it while it ishot. This makes a firm coat of paint on the 
stake, protects it from the weather, and at the same 
time is very offensive to insects, and plant lice will not 
lay their eggs on it in the fall. In the autumn of 
the first year, a covering of two forkfuls of coarse 
manure should be given the hills, and if there is any 
chance of water standing on the surface, furrows must 
be plowed for surface drains, for it will kill the hills it 
covers. Cattle should never be pastured in hop yards 
in the fall, especially not in young yards. There should 
be no grass for them to eat, though there too often is. 
Tratning.—Throughout the hop region of New-York, 
young trees have been cut, for many years, for use as 
hop poles. This has gone on until the price has risen 
from 2 or 3 cents to 20 or 30 cents each, and large quan- 
tities are brought from Canada and the wilderness of 
Northern New-York, by canal and rail, and then drawn 
with teams to the yards, frequently from 10 to 25 miles. 
Hardwood poles last from 2 to 5 years, the best cedar 
poles but 10, and many poles break down with their load, 
or are broken down by the wind every year, which 
causes a total less of the hops on them, and frequently 
on one or two adjoining poles. The common method 
allows two poles, 18 to 30 feet long, to each hill. Being 
so long, the wind whips them, breaking off many of the 
arms, so that often a considerable part of the crop is 
destroyed in this way. When the crop grown upon the 
poles is picked, many hills are killed, and all are injured 
by bleeding of the vines, which must be cut off. 
HortzontaL Hor Yarp.—There is a new method in 
vogue in this State, which has been used in Otsego Co, 
to some extent for three years past, and the last year it 
was used all through this, and in some other States, 
viz., *‘ Collins’ Horizontal Hop Yard.” It was describ- 
ed in the American Agriculturist for May, 1864, and 
is illustrated in the opposite column. I shall confine 
my directions for raising hops mostly to this plan, as 
I consider it as far superior to the cOmmon plan, with 
long poles, as the Mower and Horse-Rake are to the 
haying implements used by the last generation. There 
is but one stake to the hill, and this is 8 or 9 feet long, 
and set 1 foot in the ground. The best and cheapest 
stakes are 144-inch square sticks, sawed at any saw-mill, 
left rough, and entirely coated with coal tar, Where 
this plan is introduced into old yards, old poles, cut in 
two are used; yet it is far better to use the square stuff 
above described, than to cut down a tree for each stake. 
The outer row of stakes should be 8 or 10 feet outside 
of the outer row of vines, and where next a fence, put 
them on the line of it. These should be 244 inches square, 
or if round, about as large as a common hop-pole, and set 
a little deeper than the others. For the inside hills, 
round stakes, an inch through, are as good as larger ones, 
The tops of all the stakes are connected by a twine 
running across the yard both ways—it is tied to the outer 
stakes only, and wound once around the inner ones, 
Use good twine—wool or broom twine, made out of 
hemp or linen. At the present price of twine it is best to 
raise the flax and spin it; two or three threads making a 
small twine that will measure about 700 feet to the 
pound ; this is strong enough, and lighter is often used, 
and if tarred with good pine tar it will last several years, 








Tarred hemp twine at present costs 25 to 27 cents per 
pound at wholesale in New York, and from 35 to 40 cents 
through the country. A kind should be used that will not 
weigh more than 25 pounds per acre; but I like best a 
good home-made twine at about 15 pounds per acre. The 
cost for twine is at present from 6 to 10 dollars for 
anacre, but four years ago it cost only 3 or 4 dollars. 

At the male hills, put one tall pole about 18 feet long, so 
that the male vines will run up it, and the wind can blow 
the pollen over the yard. The string should pass these 
poles free, so that the wind will not break the twine. 

The cost of preparing a yard in this manner is as follows : 
750 feet lumber for stakes, at $15(@$20 ; gas tarring stakes 
$2 ; 25 pounds twine, at 30 cents, $7 50; setting stakes $1 ; 
putting on twine 50 cents ; right per acre $10. Total cost 
after setting vines $26. Cost of yard with long poles, 
1,400 poles, 20 cts. each, $280; sharpening $10; setting $7. 
Total cost, not counting hauling—after setting vines, $297. 

Seconp YeEaR.—In spring the yard, as soon as dry 
enough to work, must be grubbed, Hoe the dirt from the 
hill without injuring the crown of the root. With a knife, 
cut off all the old vines smooth, and any runners that are 
seen. Never tear them off nor cut them with the hoe. 
At the same time examine whether there are any grubs 
in the hill, and kill all found. There are two kinds of 
grub, one which makes a beetle, with a dark hard head, 
and white body, with legs all on the forepart of the body. 
It is always found doubled up like a horse shoe. The 
other is a caterpillar which makes a butterfly. Both must 
be killed wherever found. Leave the hill nearly bare. 
If the stakes are inthe yard they must now be set, but if 
not, itis best to plow first. In setting, use a common 
light crowbar, and set about a foot deep, rather deeper 
for outside hills, and nearly twice as deep for the long 
pole at the male hill. Then plow out the yard, and after 
plowing take out the runners or sets. These are only 








When the tallest vines are up two feet above the tops 
of the stakes, go through the yard and lay them on the 
strings, winding them loosely once or twice around, 
Put the vines on the strings, while they are growing 
very fast, about twice a week, or when they are two or 
three feet long, letting them hang down six inches. When 
the vine has passed the first space, let it run past the 
stake, on to the string having fewest vines on it, and 
when it gets to the middle of the second string, let it hang 
down like anarm. Sometimes I have seen vines stopped 
when atthe second stake, butI do not like the way so 
well as to let them run further, 

Never put the arms upon the strings, but let them hang 
down or wind into each other; they will not break by 
hanging, and will be more exposed to sunshine and air. 
When they are so long as to brush the ground, lay them 
up on others, winding once around, and they will stay. 
If the vines have been so planted that the male vines 
cannot be told, let them run up on the strings, but mark 
them in the fall, so as to put ina tall pole, for, if grown 
in this way, the pollen will be better distributed. 

Pickine.—The hop is ripe, when on opening it the seed 
is hard, and of a purple color. After that, they turn 
brown, and the seeds drop out, and there is a great loss 
both in quality and weight. Ofcourse, in a large yard, 
all the hops cannot be picked at exactly the right time, 
If the yard isa large one, the hops will be ripe sooner in 
some parts of it than in others, and should be picked first, 
and indeed some must be picked rather too early, in order 
that none may be left much too long. Commence when 
the seed begins to get hard, and but few are yet purple. 
In horizontal yards thisis about a week earlier than 
where long poles are used, and as there is no cutting off 
vines, they do not bleed as in the old way. 

At first do not hurry up the picking too fast, as while 
the hops are rather green the kilns must not be filled more 
than ten or twelve inches deep, 





and it takes longer to dry them 





than those that are riper. After a 
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Fig. 1.—HORIZONTAL HOP YARD, 


found in a yard after the second year, and if well saved, 
are worth from 50 cts. to one dollar and a half per bushel. 
Break them as little as possible, and do not let them lie 
long in the sunshine, nor be frozen while out of the 
ground. In setting the stakes, all the holes should be on 
the same side of the hill, so that in plowing you can tell 
how to guide the horse that he may not step on the crown. 
After taking out the sets, hoe the dirt back upon the hills 
so that the ground will be nearly Jevel, and put on the 
twine. When the stakes are but seven feet high, a man 
can easily put it on from the ground, buta boy or girl 
can do it with alight stool. The twine is carried in a 
basket slung over the shoulder out ofthe way. Never 
tie the twine except at the end stakes, and only wind once 
around the others, passing at the tall polls at the male 
hills. Have all stakes the same length. When the vines 
get up twoor three feet high, they must be tied. Tie four 
to each stake except in the outer row of hills where five 
or six may be tied, so as to fill the strings to the outer row 
ofstakes, Put the vines around the stake the way the sun 
goes, or they will not run, and tie with soft bass matting 
or old woolen yarn. 

Cultivate often, for it will save a great deal of hoeing. 
The five-toothed cultivator is best, but when the yard 
gets grassy, the plow is the only thing that will do the 
work; never let the weeds get the upper hand. The 
vines will need tieing up as often as any leave the pole, 
but it must never be done on acold day, nor early in the 
morning, as then they will break, and whenever one has 
its head broken off, it must, if not up to the strings, be 
taken down, and another vine from the ground be put in 
its place. Whenthe smallest vines have got a good 
start, three feet or more, bury the refuse vines at the foot 
of the stake with two inches of dirt, and never pull or cut 
them off, as is usually done. In a few days the leaves 
will rot, making manure, and the vines will make cheap- 
er food for the grubs than those running up the stake. 
These vines throw out small roots, and help to make the 
crop for the year; besides they are the best kind of sets 
for a new yard the next year. Mix air-slacked lime and 
unleached ashes, and put on about a pint to each hill ; this 
will help to keep away grubs, and serve as manure, 
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few days, when the hops are fully 
ripe, itis best to get one-half more 
pickers than at first, as on a good 
kiln the hops can be dried from 
sixteen to twenty-four inches 
deep, and two kilns-full can be 
dried in a day. 

Those conditions of the air which 
produce rust in wheat, seem to 
have the same effect on hops. 
It sometimes comes on very soon 
after a warm shower. High land 
is most free from rust ; the worst 
place is a deep narrow valley near 
a stream, and sheltered by woods, 

Hops can be picked from the strings, either in the com- 
mon way with boxes and box-tenders, or by girls with 
baskets without help. I like the latter way best, as it 
saves three-fourths of the time usually spent in tending 
box, and the hops are picked cleaner and faster. I will de- 
scribe both ways: First, with light willow baskets which 
will hold three or four bushels, commence at the ripest 
part of the yard, loosen the strings from the stakes, and let 
them drop until held by the vines ; they will then be about 
five feet high, and can be pulled lower as wanted. A 
large girl, or a man, can take the strings off the stakes. 

Pick clean ; put the fingers through between the hops in 
the bunch, instead of around it and stripping, as is often 
done. Putin all the hops, but none of the large leaves, 
and as few of the small ones as possible. Often there is 
no care taken to keep out small leaves, but for a prime 
article very few should go in, and no bunches of more 
than three hops should ever be allowed in the basket. 

The owner, or some very careful man, should empty 
the baskets into sacks as they are filled, and see that all 
are picked well. Where any are found with bunches of 
hops, or any large leaves, the picker should sort them, 
and pick them all out. For this the most careful man is 
required, and every careless girl in the yard will abuse 
him as much as she can. Good pickers will gather 25 to 
30 bushels per day well, but wages should be based on 
about 15 bushels for a day’s work, as many girls will not 
pick more than that. 

Sacks for carrying the hops to the kiln should hold 
about ten or twelve bushels without packing, as the hops, 
if pressed in, will soon heat and turn black, The bags 
must never be left full of hops over night. Burlaps make 
good cheap sacks, and once made they last for many 
years. The vines are left on the strings so as to mature 
the root for another crop, until they are killed by the frost; 
then it is best to take them down, strip them off fe 
strings, and burn them. In this way the eggs of the plant 
lice are mostly destroyed. Where the picking is done 
with boxes, these are made of various sizes—16,872 cubic 
inches is the size regnired by a bill proposed in the last 
Legislature of New York, but the bill did not pass. The | 
boxes, usually holding from seven to ten bushels, are 
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made about three feet long, with a partition through the 
middle, and two of these double boxes, with a platform 
three feet square between them, make a “set” for four 
pickers. They are of half-inch basswood, with handles 
at each end. Aman (or a girl) called a “ box-tender,” 
who has a large basket, knife, and light stool, pulls off 
the arms from the vines, (they break out easily by a 
pull towards the root of the vine,) and with the knife 
cuts off the end of the main vine, which hangs down. 





Fig. 2,—“ sET”’ FOR FOUR PICKERS. 


As fast as he fills his basket, he empties it on the plat- 
form, thus leaving the main vine with most ofits foliage 
entire, and preventing any bleeding. 

When the hops are good, and the strings not more than 
seven feet high, one man can tend two sets of pickers, 
eight boxes. as easy as he can one where they are nine 
feet high. The man who tends box should never be 
required to sack the hops. Broken arms are to be thrown 
away when the hops on them have turned brown; for if 
put in, they will injure the sale of all. A man who has 
the reputation of picking his hops clean, and putting them 
up nicely, will get aliitle extra price for them, and find 
quicker sale when hops are low. The difference between 
“Fancy” hops and “‘ Common sorts” is always enough to 
pay the whole cost of raising the crop. Only the best 
hops have the advantage of a foreign market. The price 
for picking varies from 20 to 50 cents per box. Owners 
usually board the pickers, and if they are treated well, he 
will find it all the easier to engage them another year. 


Dryine THE Hops.—The Kiln should be proportioned 
to the amount of hops to be dried. Itis usually divided 
into four rooms. The stove room, where fire is made, 
should be not less than 14 feet high, and 16 or 18 feet is 
better, with stone or brick walls and no floor ; if the walls 
are of wood, they must be plastered to the top of the 
room. At the bottom of the walls there should be six 
air holes, one by three feet, with doors to close them tight 
when necessary, and if the kiln is very large there must be 
more than six. The stoves, usually two, are large enough 
to take in three-feet wood, with grate bars at the bottom, 
and very large doors; the pipes are carried once or twice 
across the room, as near the level of the top of the stove 
as possible, and then go into a chimney on the outside 
of the building. Great care must be taken not to have 
the pipes touch the wood-work, as itis kept so hot for a 
long time,-as to set fire to any wood work near it. The 
pipe is often run several feet from the building and turned 
up like the smoke-stack of a steam boiler, to make a good 
draft. There is a door from the stove room into the baling 
room, with a light of glass, so that the man who attends 
the crying may see the state of the fires witnout going in, 
and on the inside of the glass is a Thermometer to show 
the degree of heat at a glance. 

The drying room is over the stove room ; usually there 
are joists laid across the top of the stove room, and 
wooden slats, one inch by two, are laid on them on edge, 
two and a half inches apart. Onthis there is laid a car- 
pet—usually made of flax or hemp with small threads, 
twisted hard and wooven loosely, so that the spaces be- 
tween them are about 1-16 of an inch or more, allowing air 
to pass through it freely. It should never be of cotton. 

The best kiln I have ever seen, is one which has a mov- 
able carpet, invented by Edward France. Wires, like 
telegraph wires, put three or four inches apart, are used 
instead of slats, and no joists are used, but the wires are 
stretched tight by anut on the end. The hops are put 
on it from a movable walk ; a plank 234 feet above the 
carpet, supported from the rafters by wire suspension 
rods, and when the hops are on, the plank is turned on 
edge. When the hops are dry, the carpet is rolled off by 
a shaft in the store room, so that all the hops are taken 
off in less than five minutes, and the carpet put back 
ready for anew charge, without losing the heat or let- 
ting the fires go down. No sweeping is needed with this 
kiln, nor does any one step on the carpet. 

The roof should be carried up very high, so as to have 
the ventilator as high as possible, and make a better draft 
to the kiln. This is made with a cowl which turns by 
the wind, or a slat ventilator is used, arranged so as to 
keep out the rain, while the air can pass up freely. 

The store room is next the drying room, but the floor is 
from three to eight feet lower than the carpet, so as to 
make plenty of room to store hops in bulk until they are 
ready to press. It should have but one window, which 
should have a shutter to keep the room dark, while the 
hops are in it. They will turn brown if exposed to 
light. Have boards to set up, and make the end of the 
store room farthest from the drying room into one or two 
large bins, so that any damaged hops can be kept separate, 


Under the store room is the baling room; it has a tight 
floor, and is used to bale the hops, store the hop press, 
together with any tools not in use in the yard. 

At first picking, put on the hops not more than twelve 
inches deep, and start the fires. Use only dry wood, as 
more heat can be had from dry than green wood, and 
where the stoves are large, the fires last better if large 
wood is used. Open all the air holes, so there will be a 
good draft through the hops. When the fire is first made, 
the steam passes off from the hops very fast. Keep the 
temperature as regular as possible. About 180° or as near 
that as may be, with as good a current of air as you can 
get, will dry them rapidly. After making the second fire, 
take a pan of coals from the stove, and put on a quantity 
of sulphur. If the hops are nice and free from rust or 
mould, one pound is enough for bleaching a kiln, but 
when very rusty, from two to five pounds are sometimes 
used. Put-the panin the centre of the room, and shut 
the door—the fire must be well made, for it cannot be 
mended for half an hour. Wher half the stems will 
break on bending them, the hops are dry enough. This 
will be in from eight to ten hours. 

In using the common kiln, the doors are thrown open, 
the fire goes down, and the kiln is cooled for two hours, 
so that a man can go in to shovel off the hops, which he 
cannot do while it is hot. With a rake.shovel and broom 
he throws the hops off upon the cooling floor of the store 
room, and sweeps the carpet off clean. He must 
wear shoes without nails, or he will tear the carpet. 

Much of the flour, or Lupulin, always falls through into 
the stove-room—sometimes two or three pounds from 
each kiln full. What falls on the stoves and pipe must 
be brushed off or it will smoke the next charge. With 
the France kiln there is no sweeping; the hops are 
taken off when first dry, no flour falls through and the 
hops are left whole ; the next charge of hops is put on, 
and the heat is mostly saved, the fires not being allowed 
to go down at all. Two men have charge of the drying, 
where the kiln is run all the time, each working half the 
time. The hops should be left on the cooling floor, where 
they are thrown, until the next charge is nearly done; they 
are then shoved back a little, to make room fur more, 
and so on until they get into the bins at the end of the 
room, two or three charges being in this way kept 
spread as much as possible all the time. 

When the hops have been neglected by the dryer going 
to sleep, or any other cause, they become too dry, which 
is known by their feeling harsh, and most of the stems 
snapping. Shut the air holes, put a quart or a little 
more of salt upon a pan of coals in the stove room, and 
let the charge stand a short time—this will toughen them. 

It is best to have pickers enough to keep the kiln run- 
ning all the time. Be careful to get hops dry enough. 

BaLina AND Pressine.—The baling should be done in 
from four to six weeks; we usually take a rainy time 
when nothing else can be done, as then hops handle best. 

The Harris Press is the best I have ever seen for bal- 
ing hops—it is made by Seneca Gifford, Waterville, 
Oneida Co., New York. It is cheap and good—costing 
now but fifty dollars. Baling cloth is made on purpose 
for hops. A good quality should weigh about one and 
one half pounds per yard. Never use Gunny-cloth nor 
Burlaps. Twine for sewing should be small, strong and 
free from bunches,so as to sew easily; the needles used are 
common bent sail needles. A dozen pointed iron skewers 
are wanted to hold the cloth while sewing—use tallow 
instead of wax upon the thread, so that it will slip easily. 

Cut the sacking for the bottom piece one yard longer 
than the bottom of the press, and the upper one six inches 
shorter ; save one piece of each kind until the last bale, 
for a measure, so as to have them all uniform. When a 
nice hop is grown, it should be kept as whole as possible. 
Have side boards to fit in from the top of the press toa 
trap door in the floor of the store room, and a wooden 
box there of the same size to shovel them into. The 
side boards to come out when the hops are below them. 
Take care to fill the corners of the bale full, soas to make 
a square handsome package. Bales are all the same size, 
weighing from 150 to 240 pounds, according to the de- 
gree they are pressed and how well seeded they are. 
The baled hops, if kept stored long, must be in a 
dry room set on end, and a few inches apart, so that 
the air can circulate between them. 

SELLINac.—When hops are high, almost any will sell, 
but when they are low only the best sell readily. At two 
years old they are worth but half price, and are worthless 
at four or five years. Always sell the first year. 
By keeping the run of the market, both in this country 
and Europe, the grower can form an intelligent opinion 
of what the price should be. It varies from eight cents, 
at the lowest, up to fifty or sixty cents, as at present, for 
very fine qualities, but the average for the last 40 years 
has been 17 to 18 cents. The cost of raising in the man- 
ner described is from 4 to 6 cents per pound. The 
average crop all through the country is near 1000 pounds 
per acre (when the work is well done), but I have seen 








2500 pounds per acre raised on a large yard, On two 
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large yards in Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y., the average for 
four years past has been 1700 on one, and 1800 on the 
other, both being trained on strings. 

InsEcts.—For two years past, the hop crop has been 
very much injured, even ruined in some places, in New 
York, by the Hop Louse. This comes early in July, and 
unless prevented, it increases until it ruins the crop, 
I insert from Harris’ “ Insects Injurious to Vegetation” 
a part of the description: —“ The winged plant lice pro- 
vide for a succession of their race by stocking the plant 
with eggs in the autumn ; these are hatched in due time 
in the spring, and the young lice immediately begin to 
pump up sap from the tender leaves and shoots, increase 
in size and in short time come to maturity; in this state 
it is found that the brood without a single exception are 
females, which are wingless, but are in a condition to 
continue their kind immediately. Their young however 
are not hatched from eggs, but are produced alive ; and 
each female may be the mother of.15 or 20 young lice in 
a single day. The plant lice of this second generation 
are also wingless females, which grow up and have their 
young in due season—and thus brood afler brood is pro- 
duced even to the seventh generation or more without 
the appearance or intervention of a single male through 
the whole season. This extraordinary kind of pro- 
pagation ends in the autumn with the birth of a brood of 
males and females, which in due time acquire wings and 
pair. Eggs are then laid by the females and with the 
death of these winged individuals, which soon follows, 
the species becomes extinct for the season.” 

The bark of poles, and any. old rubbish, vines ete., in 
the hop yard, will be covered with the eggs of these plant 
lice. When sawed stakes are used and coated with gas 
tar, not an egg will be laid on them. The old vines should 
always be burned up in the fall. 

The enemies of the louse are the Lady: bug (Coccinella) 
while in the larva state. Itis a small flattened grub, of 
a bluish color, usually spotted with red or yellow, and 
has six legs near the fore part of the body ; “they are 
hatched from yellow eggs laid among the lice in clus- 
ters”. Another is the grub of a “ golden-eyed lace winged 
fly” ; “it is a long slender grub with a pair of large, 
curved, sharp teeth”. Harris says it will kill one louse a 
minute—“ its eggs are on short hairs among the lice”. 
“Small two winged flies, black, with yellow bands, lay 
their eggs among the lice—they make maggots which 
destroy large numbers.” 

By taking care to save what are found of these, I think 
the lice will be kept down so as not to ruin yards as is 
done in some cases now. Every hop grower should have 
Harris’ book. The insects which prey on his crops are de- 
scribed there,with some hints towards their extermination. 
Ants should be kept out of the yard as much as pos: 
sible ; they are said to take care of the lice, while they 
are few, and transport them to vines where there are 
none. Drive away by coal oil or gas tar put on their hills. 
After the first year, Lady-bugs and other enemies of the lice 
increase so much as to save the yard from much damage. 
There are several Caterpillars which live on the hop 
vines, but I have never seen them plenty enough to do 
much damage, except the one which lives in the ground 
and eats the roots and the vine near the surface. 

If the grower examines the hop yard closely, he will 
soon learn to tell his enemies from his friends. Crows 
and other birds are of great use in eating beetles and 
grubs, and snakes also devour large numbers of them. 
Last spring, I found more than half the hillsin our yard 
dug into by skunks, searching for the grubs, and where 
they had been I could find no grubs. The little harm 
they do in sucking eggs, is far more than made up by their 
work, A family of skunks will do as much towards tak- 
ing out grubs, if yowewill protect them from the dogs, as 
amancando. They work in the night. 

Barn swallows were on our yard last summer all the 
time and appeared to live there, going only from the 
barn to the yard, where they got their whole living. 

Manurine.—Every fall the yard should have two fork- 
fuls of coarse manure on top of the hills, partly as a pro- 
tection to the vine, and from the first to the middle of July 
it should have as much, or, if the ground is poor, more 
well rotted fine manure, which has been fermented 
enough to kill any seeds which were in it. This should 
be put on, and covered immediately with an inch or two 
of dirt—ashes are often mixed with the manure, but I 
prefer using them with lime on the surface of the ground. 
I have seen plaster used with good effect. Old bones are 
good to bury in the yard, where any amount of them can 
be had. So also are the sweepings of blacksmiths’ shops. 
In this country hops are now mostly raised in Central 
New York, some in New England, and a few in the 
Western States. I have seen them growing wild in 
Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas fully as fine as the cultivated 
ones; they grow wild on all creek bottoms, where the 
soil is not overflowed in the winter, and where they are 
not killed by fire, producing best in those bottoms formed 
by the wash of limestone hills. The few yards in Iowa and 
Wisconsin produce large crops of the best quality of hops. 
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American Merino Sheep. 

The engraving herewith presented is a por- 
trait of a pair of ewes, bred and owned by Mr. 
George Campbell, of Westminster, Vt.,—the 
breeder who gained for American Merinos so 
much credit at the Hamburgh World’s Fair, in 
1868. Twelve of his sheep, competing with 
the best flocks of Europe, took two first prizes, 
for length of staple and weight of fleece, not- 
withstanding the number of entries in the Mer- 
ino class was 918. This breed of sheep, then for 
the first time brought prominently before the 
public, have very rapidly risen in favor, and the 
American Merinos, especially as bred in Ver- 
mont, are greatly sought for to improve flocks 
of fine wool sheep all over the world. Among 
the older and most noted breeders are Mr. Ham- 
mond, Mr. Sanford, the Messrs, Cutting, Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Saxton, and others, in the Western 
portion of the State, and in the Eastern part, 
Messrs, Campbell, Cushing, Bridge, Perkins, 
Fuller, and others—the great pioneers in the im- 
provement of the original Spanish Merino, 
These flocks principally originated from the ear- 
ly importations of Col. David Humphreys, of 
Connecticut. Mr. Hammond and others, in Ad- 
dison Co., made their purchases of the Hum- 
phrey’s stock of Mr. Stephen Atwood, of Con- 
necticut, principally in the years 1844 to 1846. 

These sheep have been so much improved, 
by Vermont breeders chiefly, that at a late 
meeting, held at White River Junction, for 
the purpose of forming a New-England Wool- 
Growers’ Association, it was thought proper to 
give them the name Improved American Meri- 
nos, in place of Spanish Merinos. This Con- 
vention passed the following resolution: 
| “Resolved—, That in consideration of the great 
advance which has been made in the breeding 
of Merino sheep, in the United States, since 
their first introduction here, we hereby agree 
to adopt the name of Improved American 
Merinos, as most appropriate to the thorough- 
bred Spanish Merino sheep of these States, and 
we recommend that this name be adopted by 
agricultural societies in offering premiums,” 
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The improvements are in their form, constitu- 
tion, and fleece. Formerly the wool on their 
bellies was short and thin, and there was scarcely 
any on their legs. At fe present day, they are 
much stronger made, of better form and pro- 
portions, and are thickly covered with wool 
down to their feet. There is one disadvantage 
in having the sheep so thoroughly clothed on 
every part with wool, viz., that before dropping 
their lambs it is necessary for the shepherd to 
cut away the wool from the udder, so that the 
lamb may be able to find the teats. If the wool 
is left on, and the lamb left to take care of itself, 
in many instances it would perish. These cir- 
cumstances would not be as liable to occur in 
summer as in winter, for the reason that nature 
has provided aremedy. After the sheep go to 
grass, the greater flow of milk, with the warm 
weather, causes a little feverishness in the bag, 
and the wool starts off, leaving the teats free. 
nt @ 


March and April Lambs. 


In order to raise lambs as early as March and 
April, the ewes should be in good condition. 
To have the lambs dropped strong and healthy, 
the ewes should have had plenty of gentle 
exercise. To make them grow, good early cut 
hay should be provided,—clover is best for milk. 
For grain, feed oats, shorts, and oil-meal, and, if 
possible, provide plenty of roots, of which beets 
are best. A warm barn or shed is of importance, 
for no prudent man will attempt to have early 
lambs without a comfortable place for them. 

A few small pens, sufficiently large for one 
sheep and lamb, say 34 by 8 feet, ought to be 
provided, and as soon as the lamb is dropped it 
should be put, with its dam, into one of these 
pens. If the wool has not already been cut 
away from the teats, this must be done at once, 
if necessary, and the shepherd should see that 
the lamb sucks. After remaining separate from 
the flock for a day or two, if the lambs become 
strong and suck well, they can be taken out 
and put with the flock of ewes with young 
lambs, leaving the pens for younger ones. It is 
not well to allow ewes with lambs to run with 

















those that have not lambed.—To make the small 
pens, take sound boards and match them to- 
gether, so as to make the pen 2 feet 8 inches high 
7 feet long, and 33 wide. Make a little feed rack, 
1 foot wide and 34 long, and set in the center, 
and you have two good pens 8 feet by 34 each. 
If the weather is unusually cold, make a cover 
to these pens and cover them over when you 
have fresh lambs,—they need no bottom. 
After the lambs are three weeks old, they 
should be separated from their dams a part of 
the time. This prevents the lambs from learn- 
ing to eat wool from the sides and legs of the 
sheep, as they frequently do when left to them- 
selves, Another advantage in separating them 
is, that they can be fed with a little grain and 
roots and a few choice locks of hay, all of 
which they will soon learn to eat. The ewes 
will also do better when the lambs are kept 
away from them a portion of the time each day. 
To separate them, let the shepherd stand in 
the doorway, with the door open just enough 
to let one sheep pass out ata time; a boy going 
behind the sheep drives them out while the 
shepherd keeps the lambs back. If the sheep 
are well trained, they will readily pass out, and 
the lambs will learn to stay back. If they have 
not been handled much, and are inclined to be 
timid, be gentle with them, and in a short time 
they will learn their duty. Good lambs can be 
raised at any time in winter, by the above plan. 


Look Out Early. 


Several indications point to a pretty large 
demand for implements, seeds, trees, etc., the 
coming spring and summer. Money is more 
abundant than labor; labor is high, and imple- 
ments have not advanced in price so much as 
farm products. Any thing that will help out 
work, and increase the products of the soil, will 
be eagerly secured by sensible farmers, There 
is a possibility, rather a probability, that con- 
siderable portions of some Southern States may 
be sending for implements which they formerly 
procured mainly from the north, So there is 
danger of a short supply. The suggestion we 
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would offer is, that enterprising men (and our 
readers are all of this kind, of course), should 
be on the lookout early. This month they can 
cast about, discuss with their neighbors the 
utility and value of different implements and 
kinds of seeds, correspond with dealers and 
manufacturers, and examine their advertise- 
ments, catalogues, and circulars, which are usu- 
ally furnished free, for a stamp or two, and in 
this way get ready to order early. The last 
pages of this paper probably offer the most 
complete Directory to a class of good dealers 
that can be anywhere found. 





Reclaiming Bog Land. 
—_—— 

A .correspondent of the Agriculturist, writes 
over the signature of “ Hermon,” communicat- 
ing the following practical hints, and promis- 
ing more on the subsequent treatment of the 
reclaimed bog land. 

“Reclaiming swamp lands is of importance 
at all times, but especially so, when the price of 
hay is such, as to render the undertaking doubly 
remunerative, especially as the immigration of 
foreign laborers is greater now than usual, and 
they can be employed by the month, to perform 
the work, and also be at hand, when harvest 
or other business requires a full force of hands. 

I propose to give my experience during a few 
years past, that others may try what has been a 
benefit to me, and to caution them to avoid 
errors that I have fallen into. During the winter 
is the time to make arrangements, engage help, 
survey the swamp to find the full descent, de- 
termine the number and location of the principal 
ditches, and have tools and every thing in readi- 
ness, so that no time need bevlost after the 
weather becomes fit to commence operations. 
The prime requisite is a main @itch of sufficient 
depth with a slight and uifiform fall, to secure 
which, it is often necessary to begin the outlet 
ditch many rods from the lower part of the land 
to be drained, Hence the propriety of having 
a competent man to determine the actual descent 
in the land to be dug across, in order to find 
at what distance it will be requisite to com- 
mence, to obtain the desirable depth and fall. 

Cutting the main ditch is the first business to 
be done, that the swamp may become dry 
enough to admit of cutting and burning the 
bogs before the season is far advanced. Do not 
be afraid to dig the outlet deep enough and wide 
enough; better begin a little farther off than 
appears right, thereby securing an extra depth 
to compensate for the settling of the land, as it 
parts with its water and becomes more firm and 
solid. The ditch should not be less than four 
feet deep, and if the swamp is large, five would 
be better ; for the water should have greater fall 
in ditches, especially in blind ones, than the 
general surface of a swamp presents, so that 
when the drains are dug to their termini, they 
will be a little more than three feet deep, 
shallower than which, no blind ditch ought to 
be, if a greater depth can be obtained. None 
of the earth thrown out of the main ditch should 
be left to press upon the banks, making them 
more liable to fall in, but should as soon as 
practicable be moved back with a team and 
scraper, spreading evenly as possible, for the 
earth and marl from the bottom frequently 
form a valuable amendment to the surface soil. 
In scraping, try to improve the shape of the 
banks by rounding off the edges; this removes 
@ part soon acted upon by the frost and thrown 
into the ditch, adapts the surface better to the 
acythe, and gives it a finished appearance. 





All ditches to remain open should be dug 
with very slanting banks ; but those to be filled 
should be dug square down, which involves less 
labor. In some places tiles are used to form a 
passage for the water [and are generally to be 
recommended. ED,], but when small stones are 
abundant, it is customary to use them, thereby 
clearing them from the surface of neighboring 
fields. When stones are used, they should be 
put in so carefully, as not to break or jar down 
fragments of the banks. Always begin to fill in 
stones at the highest point, that is the upper end 
of the ditch, and never allow one larger than 
one’s fist to be within a foot and a half of the 
bottom; some use a sledge to break any that 
are too large, throwing in the pieces. Two feet 
is a suitable depth to fill with stone, and the 
best possible covering for them is the small bogs 
and wild sods of the swamp. These, stamped 
down, will keep the dirt in place and not be 
touched by the plow when breaking up ground. 

If help enough has been employed, the bogs 
should be all cut and burned, except those need- 
ed for ditches, and much of the ground plowed 
by the time the blind drains are completed, 
which should be in time to sow buckwheat, and 
before you need the hands in the hayfield.” 
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The White Willow. 

The season of the year approaches when 
willow cuttings are best set. The White Wil- 
low should not be indiscriminately recommend- 
ed for all soils, nor at all for hedges, properly so 
called. Its chief value, no doubt, is upon the 
moist, rich, naked prairies, where for shade, wind- 
breaks, and wood, its rapid, clean growth will 
commend it ; sometimes, also, it will be found 
useful for these purposes where timber abounds. 
On low, moist grounds, common hedge plants 
usually fail, and ordinary fences are often liable 
to be washed away, while the-willow will thrive 
and may be so set as to form, in a few years, a 
permanent, living tree fence, which will turn 
cattle, stop ice and drift wood, and make itself 
generally useful. The Yellow, or “Golden” 
Willow, will grow equally well, but it is less 
hardy, not so erect in its habit of growth, nor 
so useful for timber—that is, for fencing stuff, 
etc. The White is more highly esteemed also 
for basket making, though inferior to the Osier 
Willow in this respect. Ht is for the open prai- 
rie country of tlie West that its good qualities 
are most apparent, and our views, in regard to 
the value of the White Willow, for live fence, 
soft timber, wind-breaks, etc., as expressed more 
than a year ago, have only been confirmed as 
testimony has accumulated. There has been 
much disappointment, it is true, among those 
who have bought the cuttings and set them out 
for hedges or live fences. Too many small cut- 
tings have been planted, and not unfrequently 
frauds have been practised, and cuttings of 
other sorts furnished for the White Willow; 
but the great cause of disappointment has been 
poor preparation of the ground before planting, 
with poor care afterwards. This, in connection 
with the dry springs and summers we have had, 
was enough to ruin the prospects of many plan- 
tations which might have done tolerably well if 
they had had to contend with either neglect or 
drouth singly. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, no fence well planted and attended 
has failed to answer reasonable expectations, if 
on soil adapted to the White Willow. 

Good strong cuttings, of a foot long, ought to 
be secured, and the ground should be plowed at 
least four feet wide, turning the furrows together. 





We would use a double plow, and put it down 
10 inches,—and it would be all the better to 
run a sub-soil plow 10 inches deeper through 
the center furrow. The cuttings being set as 
early as the ground can be worked, and cared 
for as well as a row of beans, the weeds being 
kept down, and the ground open and loose, we 
should expect very few to miss, and few not to 
make a good growth. Our recommendation for 
the willow is only for locations and uses to 
which it is especially adapted. For our views 
in regard to other trees, and the great import- 
ance of growing some kind of timber on the 
prairies, we refer to an article on page 86. 
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“  §ide Hill or Horizontal Wells. 


—_—o ° 

The title is strange, and the idea doubtless a 
novel one to most of the readers of the Agri- 
culturist. It is well worthy their consideration. 
Mr: W. H. Gardner, of Muskegon Co., Mich., 
thus writes: “One would think from the in- 
variable rule of digging down for water, that it 
could be found in no other direction. In many 
localities it may as readily be found by digging 
up, as down, and the labor of drawing water 
ever afterwards saved, as well as much of the 
labor of digging the well. We have seen many 
wells in the States of New York, Wisconsin, 
Michigan etc., which could have been started 
horizontally into the hill-side, and reached water 
within but little greater distance horizontally, 
than was dug down into the earth perpendicul- 
arily to find it. A horizontal well has the fol- 


lowing advantages: It can be dug at any time . 


or season; the earth can all be taken out ina 
barrow, however far horizontally the “level” 
is driven; a great saving of labor and time; by 
keeping a gentle ascent from the opening, the 
water will draw itself, running out as from a 
natural spring ; they are more easily stoned, less 
dangerous, and can be deepened at any time. 
The question which first suggests itself is: 
where can such a well be dug ?—We answer: 
anywhere, at the foot of a hill of forty or more 
feet in hight, or on the side of a hill. In sink- 
ing shafts in mining, or digging railroad tunnels, 
water is very readily and almost uniformly 
found, digging horizontally, and often in great 
abundance—the horizontal shaft cutting off more 
of the yeins of water .percolating through the 
earth, than a perpendicular one would.” Itisa 
matter of common experience where extensive 
draining operations are carried out, that living 
springs are cut so that water flows perpetually 
from the drain. When no such permanent 
sources of water are encountered, the flow from 
drains may be made to supply all the needs of 
a family and stock yard, except for a few months 
in the heat of summer. 
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What of the Ailanthus Silk-Worm ? 
ew 

A few years since much interest was excited 
in France, by the introduction of a new silk+ 
worm (Saturnia Cynthia), obtained from China, 
which fed upon the Ailanthus, and produced & 
coarse but strong silk. The insect was figured 
and described in the American Agriculturist, Vol. 
XX., page 81. A few parties in this country 
experimented with the insect, and it was hoped 
that their efforts would be successful. Such, 
however, appears not to have been the case, ag 
will be seen by the following communication 
from Rev. Jno. G. Morris, D.D., Librarian of 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore: 

Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the 19th, 1 
would state that I now believe the cultivation of 
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the Ailanthus Silk-worm can not be successfully 
pursued in this country. LI have tried the ex- 
periment for three or four consecutive years, 
and, to my chagrin, discovered that the worm 
degenerates; that multitudes perish without 
any assignable cause,—that they do not copulate 
freely, and thus thousands of unimpregnated 
eggs are laid. I do not know why it is, con- 
sidering that our climate and that of China are 
so similar, but I have abandoned the work in 
despair, and, indeed, I believe that the whole 
race is extinct in this country. Guerin de 
Menéville’s experience in France is precisely the 
same. I have a letter from him stating that, 
whilst for the first few years, the worm thrived 
in Paris, and a great deal of Frenchy fuss was 
made about it, companies established, and whole 
plantations of Ailanthus laid out, yet that the 
whole affair is ‘a failure,” and he could not 
supply even a few eggs and cocoons. And yet, 
I should like to see some one else undertake it, 
and probably, by proper application at the 
Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, a few cocoons 
might be procured. As for myself, I have en- 
tirely given it up, and think that a good, sub- 
stantial, though not as glossy and fine a silk, 
can, without any trouble, be raised from two of 
our native moths, viz., Attacus Cecropia and A. 
Polyphemus. 
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Milk.—Labor.—Beef....-.III. 


_—~.-— 


The profits of raising neat cattle depend upon 
their many different products, which alike influ- 
ence the modes of farming, and are reciprocally 
inflaenced by them, as well as by soil, climate, 
market, etc. The title of these articles does not, 
by any means, express all the sources of profit, 
but only imperfectly classifies them. Under 
milk are included all dairy products, even 
whey-fed pork and chickens; and under beef, 
of course, veal and hides, tallow, etc., ete., which 
all beef cattle, sooner or later, come to. In con- 
nection with all stall-fed or stabled animals, 
another product not included in our enumera- 
tion, ought to be considered, viz., manure—that 
product without which, in many parts of this 
country, and still more in Europe, it is impos- 
sible to realize any profit from keeping cattle. 
This most important problem is therefore pre- 
sented to the farmer, in connection with what- 
ever object he feeds cattle for:—to secure the 
largest quantity of manure, and of the best 
quality, consistent with the amount of labor 
he can afford to lay out for this purpose. 

In Some parts of South America, and per- 
haps still in California, cattle are herded and 
eared for, for the sake of their hides alone, or for 
their hides and tallow. In Texas, their beef 
has value also, and so throughout the prairie 
States, at present, cattle are raised for beef—in 
some districts, the chief business of most of the 
farmers being to raise young cattle, which are 
sold to others, who fatten them for market. 

Here it is that some of the steers must bear 
the yoke, and cattle are worked two or three 
years, or until their sale is likely to be too much 
affected, when they are put off to the feeder. 
As we approach the longer settled States, or 
come into the neighborhood of large cities, the 
demand for milk, and the improved modes of 
farming, which render it possible to make butter 
and cheese with profit, lead farmers to value 
the dairy qualities of cows in proportion, while 
the feeding and fattening qualities of the differ- 
ent breeds are not less prized than elsewhere, 
nor is the fitness of the males for the yoke 
overlooked even in such districts, 





There are two classes of working oxen, 
nemely, those required and adapted to draw 
heavy loads, at a slow pace, and those of an 
active, sanguine nature, quick walkers, and 
fitted to draw moderate loads, at a brisk pace, 
and to throw themselves with great vigor into 
their work. Between the two extremes there is 
every variety of course. As a type of the 
slow, powerful ox-team, we have the short- 
horns, or rather grade short-horns,—cattle of 
magnificent proportions, getting their full 
growth and perfection at about 5 to 6 years 
old, weighing from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds per 
pair in good working order, and being ser- 
viceable 5 years longer, but if worked much 
more than this, liable to be laid up a good part 
of the time from some ailment coming to one or 
other of a pair. The longer they are worked, 
the poorer beef they make; for though they 
fatten readily enough, yet the beef is tallowy, 
and will not bring so good a price as that of 
younger animals. There is, indeed, a great dif- 
ference in oxen, yet it is especially true of the 
short-horns, and their grades, that the period of 
making flesh and fat together passes away at a 
comparatively early age, leaving a capacity to 
fatten, but not to make marbled beef. 

Among the mongrels which go by the name 
of “ Natives,”-we not unfrequently find light 
pairs of cattle, which for spring, quickness, and 
nerve, can hardly be excelled, but nevertheless, 
the Devons, as a breed, are decidedly-superior 
to all others in this respect, and very handsome. 
They are usually put to light work at 8 years 
old, but do not get their full growth and 
strength before they are 7 or 8 They remain 
serviceable for many years—if well treated, may 
be worked till 16 to 20 years old, though this is 
seldom done, because with age come infirmities 
and inaptness to fatten readily and uniformly. 
For ordinary farm work, especially if they are 
to be used much on the road, a pair of red cat- 
tle three-fourths or seven-eighths Devon, and 
weighing together 2,200 fo 2,600 pounds, is about 
as pleasant a team as a man can have or desire. 

The white-faced Herefords, and their grades, 
make powerful oxen, not so lazy nor so tender 
as the short-horns, nor possessed of anything 
like the snap and vivacity of the Devons, but 
excellent for common farm work. For cattle to 
sell, large pairs of short-horns, 4 or 5 years old, 
well matched, with as much red as possible, and 
weighing above 1,500 pounds apiece, are per- 
haps most profitable, at any rate, they bring 
the highest prices; but the smallest Devon cat- 
tle, of bright but dark mahogany red color, with 
long white horns, well matched in looks and 
weight, and turning the scale with something 
over a ton to the pair, are the farmers’ favorites, 
especially in the hilly sections of the country. 
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Bad Management in Cultivating Oats. 


—e 

The sytem of management which is adopted 
very extensively in many parts of the United 
States, is decidedly bad, not only for the imme- 
diate pecuniary interest of farmers, but for the 
productiveness of their farms, and for the coun- 
try. It is bad for farmers, because they receive 
only a light crop, when their soil is capable of 
yielding, in many instances, twice as much as it 
has formerly produced, with the same amount 
of cultivation. It is bad for the soil, because it 
is kept in a very foul condition, which, of course, 
renders it less productive. And it is bad for the 
country, because field agriculture is the great 
motive power of the nation, and anything that 
tends to diminish the quantity of grain will 








tend to cripple the resources of government. 
We refer, particularly, to the practice of 
growing oats for many years in succession on 
the same soil, by plowing it only once, and 
seldom returning anything, in the form of fer- 
tilizers, to compensate for the crops that have 
been removed. Thousands of acres of excel- 
lent land for agricultural purposes are cultivated 
in this way, until Canada thistles, wild mustard, 
horse dock, and many other noxious weeds have 
taken almost entire possession of the soil; and 
one of the worst features in this system of man- 
agement with the oat crop ia, all the weeds 
mature their seed before the oats are ripe enough 
to cut, and enough is shelled out, when the oats 
are harvested, to seed the soil for seven years 
to come, and the Canada thistle seed is blown 
all over the country. In all such localities, 
if farmers will discontinue oats, and raise a 
crop of Indian corn one year, and a crop of 
buckwheat the next season, and apply all the 
manure they are able to make, they will soon 
find that it will be far better, and more profit- 
able, to adopt some short rotation system, even 
where oats have been considered the most profit- 
able crop to raise, for several years in succession, 
It is quite impracticable for a farmer to avail 
himself of the great benefits arising from clean 
cultivation of the soil, when it is plowed only 
once each year, and then in the spring. 
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Root CurTrer.—We advised the use of a 
spade to cut roots in our last issue, 

| not because it is the best thing, but 
because it is one of the handiest. 
Here is a very simple contriv- 
ance for cutting roots which can 
be made by any good blacksmith. 

It consists of a knife in the shape 

B of a letter §, (A, and B, in the figure), 
a handle being inserted as shown 

in the accompanying cut. At C, 

is shown a form of double knife 

preferred by some, and no doubt 

§ capable of doing more rapid work. 
A. These knives are much in use in 

my Germany, and the engraving is from 
jj 2 sketch made there some years ago, 

= Where many roots are fed, it will 
pay to procure some one of the machines, made 
specially for this purpose, which cut beets, tur- 
nips, or carrots in thin pieces, and very rapidly. 
They cost all the way from $15 to $50, or more, 















Removing Fence Posts. 

When posts have been a long time in the 
ground, it ia difficult matter to remove them in 
the usual way, by working with the crowbar and 
spade, especially if they are 
largest at the lower end. 
Mr. R. 8. Hubbard, of Mid- 
dlesex Co., Conn., suggests 
a plan for removing them 
very easily with the aid ofa 
yoke of oxen and chain. 
The chain is hitched to the 
post close to the ground, 
and passed over a post or 
stout plank three feet long, -= 
which leans toward the 5 
post to be drawn. A pull ~~ 
of the cattle upon the other end of the chain 
will easily lift the post. The drawing will show 
the manner of arranging the chain. 
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Most men will have a living if they die for it, 
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Small, Convenient, Cheap Houses. 
BY NARRAGANSET. 
—@¢—— 

Snug, convenient, and cheap cottages, for 
people of small means, are a great desideratum. 
They who have wealth in abundance, can build 
large houses and provide for every luxury. But 
is it impossible that the poor man should have 
a comfortable, convenjent home? From the 
many ill-contrived, small dwellings that have 
been carelessly thrown together for the discom- 
fort of those who inhabit them, it might be in- 
ferred that, in the poor man’s vocabulary, were 
no such words as “comfort” and “ convenience.” 

Because a house is small, it need not be incon- 
venient. But to combine desirable conveniences 
within a limited and economical space, requires 
more thoughtful study than where an abundance 
of room is at one’s command. And this 
thoughtful study the poor man often has not 
time to bestow; those he may employ to con- 
struct his dwelling may be too incompetent 
or indifferent to supply it, and the result is, 
that when the building is completed, it is lack- 
ing in many of those little contrivances which 
so much contribute to the comfort of a family, 
and which, if seasonably provided for, might 
have been enjoyed without any additional cost- 

There have been, from time to time, many 
little bits of fanciful architecture placed before 
the public, under the style of “ Cottages for the 
Poor;” but, while charming to look upon ex- 
teriorily, they have, for the most part, within 
been destitute of those essential features that 
contribute to the real wants of those who would 
live respectably, but who must live economically. 
With no disposition to disparage the attempts 
to make a house externally attractive, we deem 
it of still higher importance to provide for its 
interior convenience; but we believe that 
neither point need be sacrificed to the other. 

In illustration, we present a plan for a cottage, 
adapted to the wants of any laboring man, with 
a family of four or five children. In this plan, 
covering 18x30 feet, we have the following ac- 
commodations :—A large living room (Z), sery- 
ing as parlor and kitchen; a good sized_bed- 
100m (B) opening from it, with a clothes-closet 
(C) of good dimensions,—a convenience often 
wanting in small houses,—and a snug little 
closet, with shelves, by the chimney. There 
is a spacious pantry (P), where stores may 

be deposited, such as flour and meal barrels, 
etc, On the opposite side of the sitting room 
is a convenient China closet (CC), with a slide 
connecting it with the back entry, in which a 
sink (S) is placed. The window here may 
be of less dimensions than the others, only fur- 
nishing sufficient light for the sink; the space 
beneath the sink should be closed up as a 
kettle closet, From the back entry is a 
descent to the cellar. From the front entry 


is the stairway to the attic (A), closed from the 


i. case of sickness, it was impossible to kindle a 














entry by a door at the foot of the stairs. Above 
are two large bedrooms (B, B), each of which is 
supplied with a good closet, and each, when 
necessary, can have the comfort of a fire. Over 
the front entry is a large linen closet (C), which 
may be supplied with shelves, and used for the 
packing away of bedding, ete. In the outer attic 
is aspace, such as every house requires, for put- 
ting trunks, chests, stoves, etc., when out of use. 

Any one who has lived in a house, where, in 


fire in a bedroom, for the want of a chimney, 
will appreciate the conveniences which this 
plan affords, They, also, who have been obliged 
to garnish the walls of their sleeping rooms 
with the various articles of their wardrobe, will 
understand the comfort and great convenience 
which the closets afford. And every good 
housekeeper, though she be pecuniarily poor, 
will know how to value the spacious pantry 
and convenient china closet. We have made 
no provision for a parlor, separate from the 
living-room, for in families whose wants this 
plan was designed to meet, little use is made of 
such a room. They ordinarily keep but one 
fire, and live in one room; and, with the con- 
veniences furnished by closets and pantry, the 
living-room may always be kept in a present- 
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GROUND PLAN. 
Fig. 2.—A, Attic; B, B, B, Bedrooms; C, C, C, Closets; FD, 
Front Door; Z, Living room; P, Pantry; S, Sink. 
able condition. With the convenience of a 
back entrance, the front entry may always be 
kept clean and neat. It affords space for cloak- 
hooks and umbrella-stand ; and, with a bit of 
oilcloth upon the floor, may be as genteel as 
many of much larger dimensions and more am- 
bitious pretension. Against the blind end of 
the house, (having only an attic window,) if ex- 
posed to.the south, a trellis. might be raised, 
and a grape vine trained, which would be at 
once fruitful and ornamental also. ‘ 
While we have aimed mainly at internal con- 
venience, we think, also, that the exterior of 
our cottage is not without attraction. What 
every building requires, to give interest to its 
outline, is expression,—something that shall break 
up the monotony of a plain, dead surface. This 
we have secured by the little front gable, the 
projecting roof, and the simple hoods above the 
doors and windows,—which are plain pieces of 
2-inch plank, supported by the simplest form 
of a bracket underneath, as shown in fig. 3. 
These do for the house in regard to. expres- 
sion, what the projecting lines of mouth, chin, 
nose, and eyebrows do for a man’s face. They 





character and expression to the building, and im- 
part an interest it would not otherwise possess. 
A man’s face might be as flat as a board, and 
his eyes, nostrils, and mouth but so many per- 
forations through it, and they might still answer 
every absolutely necessary purpose of his physi- 
——————7 cal being. It is the projecting 
@\ lines of his features, across 
| which play the light and shade, 
i that afford that variety .of ex- 
ae pression, of the study of which 
| we never tire. By the applica- 
tion of this same principle, a 
| house may be made more in- 
Be teresting than a mere sugar- 
siotenen, box. In the above design, the 
posts should be at least twelve feet, the lower 
rooms nine feet between joists, and the roof be 
pitched at a right angle—as they say, at a 
quarter pit¢h. 
et 9 ee > 
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Gravel-wall, or Concrete Buildings. \ 

en 

No one will seriously consider the erection of 
gravel-wall buildings for his own use, who is 
not situated where sand, gravel, and larger 
stones may be readily obtained. Where these 
are at hand, the subject is well worth the con- 
sideration of every one who is going to build. 
First, decide who will do the work, If yor 
must trust it all, or chiefly, to a professional 
stone-mason, brick-layer, or builder of any 
kind, take his advice and use stone, brick, or 
wood. If you can attend to it yourself, and, at 
least, superintend the whole, you will. do well. 

The materials requisite are sharp sand (¢free 
from dirt), gravel (free from dirt), and well-burn- 
ed lime. The presence of stones, even of the size 
of one’s fist, among the gravel, is no disadvanté 
age, and, if not present, they may be added. If, 
howeyer, ng stones of an intermediate size be- 
tween small gravel and large flat stones exist, 
as is very often the case, the stones may be 
broken up, or laid in the wall with the mortar. 
Such a wall, however, is a departure from the 
proper concrete wall, though perhaps equally 
good, if well laid. It may be laid in “flasks,” 
or “curbing,” like concrete... The lime need 
not be of such quality as is necessary for fine 
smooth mortar; no matter. how coarse it is, if 
it be only freshly burnt, and capable of making 
a strong mortar. If it sets quickly, so much 
more rapidly the work may be pushed forward. 
Oyster-shell lime answers perfectly well. It 
ought to be thoroughly burned, and unslaked. 
Do not buy and transport the slaked, shell 
lime with one-fourth of its weight of water. 

When the ground is dry, and well-drained 
naturally, the foundation may be of concrete, 
made by using one-third good hydraulic cement 
with the lime. A wide course of flat stones 
is perhaps the best arrangement to base 4 
foundation wall upon. In case springs are én 
countered, or the ground is of a wet nature, 
it is well to lay a tile drain outside the founda- 
tion. With proper care, even in such a 80il, 
hydraulic concrete may well be used, but it is 
usually better to lay.a good stone foundation 
where the soil is very wet. 

There are several methods of carrying UP 
the walls, which are worthy of attention. The 
simplest consists in placing a “curbing” of 
boards on each side and putting in the concrete 
thus formed, where it sets. With a little com, 
trivance, corners may be turned very accurately 
and well, The difficulty with this method is 
the care requisite to carry up a smooth, eve, 

















cast shadows, and thus, though inexpensive, give 


wall, with square corners, Another method, 
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highly recommended by some who have had 


experience in this matter, is to construct regular 
“ flasks,” or moulds, made, say 3 feet long, 14 
inches high, as wide as the wall is thick, and 
made to take apart easily. In these the concrete 
is placed, and when it has set, the flasks are re- 
moved, and after a few days, these artificial 
stones become sufficiently firm to be handled, 
when they are laid in the wall, in mortar, ex- 
actly like hewn stones. One advantage claimed 
for this method is, that the work may go on 
during storms or rainy weather, as well as at 
any other time, for it is done under sheds. Other 
advantages are, that the walls are evener, and 
that they may haye more the appearance of 
stone work—which is perhaps no recommen- 
dation. The blocks may be formed round a 
“core,” or cores, and thus the benefits of a 
hollow wall secured, possessing the advantage 
of flues for ventilation, and chimney flues, in 
any part of the house. These, however, are 
easily provided in the common way of mak- 
ing the concrete wall, at the time it is laid. 

Yet another method is to lay up stone or brick 
“ piers,” at the corners at least, and perhaps at 
other points in the wall if it have a great 
length. Between the piers the wall is laid of 
concrete, the boards, or “curbing,” being kept 
in place by the piers, so that the irregularities 
incident to careless work, when no piers are 
built, are avoided. The use of the blocks of 
concrete above described, instead of stone or 
brick, to lay piers, has been recommended, and 
would, doubtless, be an excellent and very con- 
venient way to secure perpendicular corners and 
regular walls, without the use of stone or brick. 
We are inclined to commend this idea, for, if 
properly carried out, it will enable one to finish 
the wall very roughly, while the corners and 
piers are smooth, the effect of which is very 
agreeable, and the false look of stucco, blocked 
off to représent hewn stone, is avoided. No 
matter how simple or elaborate the structure, 
any false.representation is a fault. Wood should 
be ‘wood, and nothing else, and stone, stone. 
When we represent stone work by wood, the 
appearance may be good at a distance, but the 
near view reveals the fraud. | It is only the con- 
stant employment of these architectural frauds 
that leads us to tolerate them. In another 
article, we purpose to consider the best way to 
make the “ curbing,” how to keep it in place, and 


how-to make an even, regular, substantial wall. 





mem Qa Be ¥ 
Talks About Grass.....II, \ 
(Continued from page 45.) 
a 

In an article in last month’s Agriculturtst, we 
gave a description of the general structure of 
the flowers of grass, and took those of Timothy 
and Red-top for illustration, they being of the 
most simple character. 
As it is designed to 
make these articles 
practical, as well as 
partly botanical in 
their character, no 
particular order will 
be followed, but we 
shall notice first those 
about which most in- 
quiry is made, and en- 
deavor to give such 
descriptions, divested 
of such technicalities, 
as far as the nature of the subject will admit, 
as will enable one to recognize the species, 
and also some notes on their uses and culture. 





Fig. 3.—RED TOP. 





ORCHARD Grass.—Dactylis glomerata, Fig. 5. 
This is a very vigorous grass, has a perennial root 
and stout stems, which grow about three feet 
high, and even five in rich soil. The stems, where 
the grass does not grow very thickly, are often 
bent at the base towards the ground, and then 
rise perpendicularly. The leaves are from 6 to 
18 inches long, broad, and rough on both sides. 
The panicle or flower cluster is of a bluish 
green, often tinged with purple, and somewhat 
one-sided. The general appearance of the plant 
is given iu the engraving, where, to economize 
space, the stem is cut off and doubled up. In 
order to describe the structure of the flowers, 
we must employ the terms defined in the first 
article, and, to aid the description, the spike- 
let of Red-top used there is reproduced here. 

It will be recollected that the parts, a, b, Fig. 
3, are glumes. What is within these constitute 
the floret, which is made up of the two pales, c, 
a; ‘and the stamens and pistil which they enclose. 
By comparing this figure of the Red-top with 
that of the Orchard grass, fig. 6, the difference 
will, at first, appear greater than it will really be 
found to be after a careful examination. We 
have, in the flower of the Orchard grass, the 
pair of glumes at the base of the spikelet, cor- 
responding to a, b, of fig. 3, and inside of them, 
instead of a single floret, there are three, placed 
upon opposite sides of a short stem within the 
glumes. Each of these florets, as in case of 
Red-top, consists of the palese which are shown 
here as nearly closed together. The lower 
palea has rough hairs upon the back, and ter- 
minates at the apex in a short, bristle-like point. 
With a magnifier, five lines, or nerves, may be 
seen upon the lower palea. Sometimes the 
spikelets, instead of being three-flowercd, as 
shown in the engraving, have four flowers or 
florets. We have been thus minute in the 
description of the structure of the flowers of 
these two grasses, as they serve as types of two 
divisions of grasses. The Red-top being an 
example of the gencral structure of the one- 








flowered grass, or those with one floret within 
the glumes, while the Orchard grass serves to 
illustrate the many-flowered species, or those 
of which the glumes enclose two or more flowers. 
The generic name Dactylis, is from the Greek, 
meaning a finger’s breadth, and is supposed to 
refer to the size of the clusters of spikelets, and 
glomerata, its specific name, describes the manner 
in which the spikelets are glomerated, or crowd- 
ed together in little bunches, This grass is a 
native of Europe, and was early introduced into 
cultivation in this 
country. There is 
perhaps no grass 
concerning the value 
of which such wide- 
ly varying opinions 
have been entertain- 
ed, a diversity which 
is owing in good part 
to th@fact that the 
grass. takes on a- 
quite different char- 
acter according as 
it grows thickly or 
thinly. The experi- Fig. 6.—ORCHARD GRABS. 
ence of one of our editors has been quite in 
its favor, but the remarks concerning its cul- 
ture must be deferred until another month. 
KENTUCKY BLUE Grass.—GREEN Mrapow 
Grass.—JUNE Grass.—Poa pratensis,—»T hat this 
grass should have received several popular 
names, shows that it is widely known, atid ‘also 
serves to indicate the fact, which botanists have 
long recognized, that it is a species so changed 
in general appearance, by soil and situation, 
that the grass growing in one locality is regard- 
ed as a distinct species from the same thing 
growing in another. Indeed, botanists, who are 
supposed to be more accurate than ordinary 











Fig. 7.—KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS. 
observers, and to be able to give a reason for 
their yiews, have called the same thing by half 
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adozen different names. The general appear- 
ance of the plant is shown in fig. 7. The root 
is perennial, and throws off numerous and long 
creeping root stocks, which enable it to form a 
dense matted turf, and also serve to distinguish 
it from the nearly related Rough Meadow grass 
(Poa trivialis). The leaves are quite narrow, but 
their luxuriance varies greatly with the soil in 
which they grow. The stems are from 1 to3 
feet high, slender, smooth, and round. This 
cylindrical form of the stem serves to distinguish 
this from another species often cal- 
led Blue grass, Poa compressa, which 
has a stem so strongly flattened as 
to be at once recognized. The 
form of the panicle, or flower clus- 
ter, is shown in fig. 7. Its branches, 
however, are often five or seven 
from thesame point. The spikelets 
are one-twelfth to one-sixth of an 
inch long, three to five-flowered, 
and of the shape of the magnified 
one shown in fig. 8. The palea, Fig. 8—BLUE 
in common with many related gras- &#4SS- 
ses, has a tuft of cobweb-like hairs at the base. 
In addition to the names for this grass above 
quoted, an intelligent Rhode Island correspon- 
dent states, in last month’s paper, that he has 
satisfied himself that this is the grass known as 
Rhode Island Bent, a name which has usually 
been considered as a synonvu of Red-top. This 
is a valuable grass, avu, on account of the 
dense turf it make’, 1s especially adapted for 
Jawns. But our remarks on the agricultural 
value of this, as well as of Orchard Grass, must 
be reserved for another article. 











A Convenient Portable Swill-Barrel. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
Portable Swill-Barrel, evenly balanced on a 
pair of light wheels, which ought to be about 3 
feet in diameter. The spokes and fellies of the 
wheels should be made of the best timber, in 
order to secure great strength and lightness. 
Dress out a stick of tough wood for an axletree, 
about 2 inches square, and make an axle-arm 
on each end of it, to fit the wheels. The length 
of the main part of the axletree, between the 
wheels, should be about 30 inches. Make a 
square mortise through two opposite sides of 
the barrel, just large enough to receive the axle- 
tree. Let the work be done neatly, so as to 
secure a good fit, and calk the cracks with tow, 
or with the strands of a rope picked to pieces. 
Two straight sticks fur thills, with a cross-piece 
connecting the forward ends, are bolted to the 
axletree with small carriage bolts. The axle- 
tree should pass through the barrel, a little be- 
low the bilge, provided the wheels are high 
enough to swing it clear from the ground. 

The advantages of such a portable swill- 
barrel will be readily appreciated by every one 
who desires to keep the offensive odor, which 
always arises from the piggery, at a distance 
from the dwelling house. The barrel, wheeled to 
the door of the kitchen, may receive the swill, 


Thus we dispense with all the disagreeable 
handling and spilling of swill, unavoidable 
when a swill-barrel is stationary and the swill 
is carried in pails from the kitchen to the sty. 
Another very important consideration is, that 
if an inclined plane be made for the wheels to 
run upon, the contents of the barrel may be 
poured directly into another barrel, or into the 
feeding trough, by simply elevating the shafts 
so as to turn the barrel over backwards. A 
barrel may be supported on wheels in this man- 
ner, for the purpose of carrying water to stock 
of any kind, or for any other purpose where it 
is usual to carry water, liquid manure, etc., in 
pails. A lid should fit the top of the barrel 
closely, to keep the liquid from slopping over. 


Tim Bunker’s Raid Among the Pickle 
Patches,—{ Concluded from page 46.) 


Mr. Eprror.—I began to give you some ac- 
count last month about the way Noadiah Tubbs 
raised pickles up in Westchester County. I 
wanted your readers to hear him out, for when 
you get an old farmer to talking on a subject 
that he feels at home in, he always has some- 
thing to say worth hearing. Daniel Webster 
learned something about growing turnips from 
the farmers of Old England, and a very plain 
boatman taught him incodfishing. Diah’s mor- 
als don’t exactly square with my notions, but I 
am willing to own that he knows more than I 
do about raising pickles. So you may just im- 
agine that he sits there cocked up in his flag- 
bottomed chair in the corner, squirting tobacco 
juice into the sanded spit box and “pickle ed- 
dication ” into Tim Bunker. 

“JT wonder you don’t cultivate your crop 
more, what is the reason ?” 

“Wal,” said Diah, ‘‘ There’s two or three rea- 
sons. You see, you don’t plow the ground till 
the weediest part of the season is over, about 
July 1st. Then the cultivating comes along the 
last of the month, and before it is time to culti- 
vate agin, the vines are in the way. And _ be- 
sides I allers sow turnips at the time of cultiva- 
ting, to take the ground when the vines have 
done bearing. And in this way I often geta 
half crop of turnips and kill two birds with one 
stone, if not more; for the turnips take the 
place of weeds, don’t tax the ground any more 
and are a great deal better for the cattle.” 

“T hadn't thought of that, I declare. When 
do you begin to pick pickles ?” 

“Tt won’t vary much from six weeks from the 
time of plantin.” 

“ And how long does the season last ?” 

“Tt will hold on for six weeks or more, until 
frost comes sometimes.” 

“What do you do to keep the bugs off? I am al- 
ways pestered to death with bugs on my vines.” 
“That is pretty easily managed where you 
have so many vines. Bugs might easily eat up 
a dozen hills in a garden where they would 
more’n have their mouths full in a two acre lot. 
I generally sprinkle on a little plaster as soon 
as they get up in sight, and if this don’t stop 
the bugs I go over them once or twice more. 
The plaster is good manure for’em any way, 
and I s’pose a pinch of guaner in it would 
be better still. If Ihad hen manure plenty I 
should jest as lives have that. I calculate to 
keep the vines growing so fast that the bugs 
can’t catch ’em.” . 

“That’s a good idea. I s’pose that accounts 
for the fact that we don’t see so many vines de- 
stroyed in wet seasons asin dry. I never thought 








and can then be trundled back to the piggery. 


little about marketing the pickles, and as them 
apples are gittin rather low I'll Jet you rest.” 

“T ginerally make a market for’em with some 

pickle maker in the city or over on North river. 
He agrees to take ’em delivered at the depot at 
so much a thonsand—assorted in barrels. We 
make three sizes. The big ones are for eating 
fresh, and I s’pose are sold in market by the 
pickle men for that purpose. The other two 
sizes are just the thing for. pickles and go the 
factory. These are the fellers you seein jars 
in all the corner grocery stores. We pick all 
sizes together, and carry them to some conve- 
nient place under a shed, at. the edge of the 
pickle patch, and there they are sorted and put 
in barrels and sent off to market.” 

“How often do you have to pick ’em ?” 

“ Every other day is the rule. But sometimes 
a rainy day comes and stops the picking, which 
makes trouble. The pickles git a great deal 
bigger and it takes about a third more barrels 
to hold ’em, and you don’t git any thing extra 
for your trouble. Some folks stop for Sunday, 
but that don’t make any difference with me. 
I never could see but what pickles pick’d Sun- 
day brought jest as good money as any other.” 

“Wal now I don’t believe that suits Esther.” 

“No it don’t. She and the parson and all the 
children have a runnin fight with me on that 
subject.” 

“JT guess when you come to foot the bills in 
the final account, you'll find that all the money 
you’ve made by Sunday work has burnt a hole 
in your pocket and dropped out. But how many 
men does it take to attend to a pickle patch ?” 

“You ought to have at least four to the acre, 
and they'll have to be pretty smart to keep up 
with the work. It is hard on the back until 
you get used to it. You can work in boys pret- 
ty well, as they don’t have so far to bend. You 
want to pick one half of the patch one day, and 
the other half the next, and so on.” 

“What do you make your shed out of ?” 

“Most any thing will do for that. Four 
crotched sticks and two poles with rails laid 
across, and buckwheat straw or any refuse hay 
put on to make acover, and shed rain will 
answer very well.” 

“How many pickles can you raise on an acre ?” 

“Well there is about as much difference in 
pickles as there is in any thing else. Your suc- 
cess depends some on good seed, some on ma- 
nure, and some on care, and a good deal on luck.” 

“Just what do you mean by luck ?” 

“It’s what man hasn’t any thing to do with. 
Some would call it the season, and some Provy- 
idence. I call it luck.” 

“T guess there is a Providence in the pickle 
crop as in every thing else, and if the Almighty 
don’t send rain you'll come out at the little end 
of the horn.” 

“ Well, it may be so. If every thing works right 
you may calculate on getting about three hun- 
dred thousand pickles to the acre. Sometimes 
I have known’em to get four, but they must 
manure high and have uncommon good luck 
to do that. A good many fall short because 
they don’t understand the business.” 

“ About what do you get for your crop taking 
them by the season ?” 

“T sold them last year for fourteen shillings a 
thousand, but some got as high as two dollars. 

I calculate I got a thousand dollars for my two 

acres, and the expenses were less than four 

hundred, and I had to hire every bit of labor. 

With good management and luck I should say 

a man might clear about three hundred dollars 

to the acre, to say nothing of the turnips which 





of that before. NowI should like to knowa 





come mighty handy.” 
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“ And what is the effect of the crop on the 
land? For I find that isa matter to be taken 
into the account. Some crops run the land ter- 
rible hard, and if you don’t manure high, they'll 
make a desert of it.” 

“That’s so. Tobacco for instance. I've tried 
it time and agin, and it like to have spiled my 
farm. It took about all the manure I could 
rake and scrape for two acres of tobacco, and 
the rest of the land went dry. It ai’nt so with 
pickles. They are pretty much all water, and 
a good deal of the strength of the manure goes 
over to the next crop. Then if they are well 
attended to, they leave the ground pretty clean. 
You see the weeds are all turned under the last 
of June, and agin, when you cultivate the last 
of July. Then the turnips sown between the 
rows get the start of the weeds, and when these 
are pulled in November, you have a pretty clean 
field; I have allers noticed that grass and almost 
any other crop did well after pickles.” 

Esther’s apple dish got low about this time 
and Diah’s pond of pickle knowledge was in 
the same condition. I pumped him dry. 


Hookertown, Conn., Yours to command, 
Feb. 10th, 1865. Timotny BunKeER Esq. 





a © 
Preparing for Field Labors. 

During the month of March, farmers should 
make all necessary preparations for performing 
the labors of the field, as soon as the soil has 
become sufficiently dry to be plowed, and the 
season is right. Even on small farms, as well as 
on large ones, there is much preparation to be 
made. Old plows should be put in order, and 
new ones should be purchased; and it is im- 
portant that a little effort be made to secure, as 
far as practicable, those plows that are best 
adapted to the kind of plowing to be done. 
Harrow teeth should be sharpened; rollers, 
cultivators, seed-drills, spades, hand-hoes, and 
all tools and implements should be put in work- 
ing order, before the time arrives for using them. 

Some farmers are always behind-hand, not 
only during seed time, but with their haying 
and harvest; and one prominent reason for it 
is, their tools and implements are not put in 
order in good time. Our own practice always 
was, to have every tool and farm implement in 
working order several weeks previous to the 
time when it was to be used. 








<_< —— 6 
An English Market Farm. 
en oo 

The London Agricultural Gazette gives an 
account of one of the large farms which supply 
that city with food, from which we condense 
some interesting particulars. The farm is that 
of Mr. W. Adams, at Hast Ham, and comprises 
about 800 acres, upon which he pays rents, 
taxes, and tithes to the amount of some $25,000 
annually. Seventy horses are employed, and 
the annual bill for labor exceeds $30,000. These 
expenses, together with the amount paid for 
manures and commissions on sales, make up 
the total annual payments to about $100,000 a 
year. The above amounts are taken by reckon- 
ing the English pound at $5; in our present 
currency, they would, of course, be more than 
double. The chief crops are cabbages, carrots, 
potatoes, and onions, of which, in the mode of 
culture followed, from six to eight crops are 
taken in four years. During this four years, the 
land gets about 120 tons of manure per acre, 
and at least eight thorough plowings. The land 
is kept continually at work, the only “rest” it 
has is being occasionally allowed to prodti¢e 4 








crop of grain or peas. Cabbages are the main 
product, and of these sometimes three crops are 
taken from the land during the year. This 
heavy cropping demands heavy manuring, and 
80 tons per acre are not unfrequently used 
during the year. Notwithstanding the enormous 
amounts of produce yielded annually per acre, 
a proportionate amount of fertilizing material 
being added, the land actually improves under 
the treatment. The instance given here, and 
the market gardens near our own large cities, 
should serve as a lesson to those farmers who 
scatter a few small loads of manure each year, 
over a great surface, and then expect large crops. 


OE 


A Word about Roses. 
—_—~e— 

A pleasant writer on rural affairs, says: 
“There are recipes in the cookery books for 
green-pea soup without peas, and turtle soup 
without turtle, but we know of no recipe for a 
garden without roses.” The Rose needs no ad- 
vocate, for there is scarcely a person, who, if 
limited to only one plant, would not select the 
Rose. The old June Roses are being neglected 
for the Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, and Teas. 
Yet we confess to a liking for the old favorites. 
In their season, they bloom in the greatest pro- 
fusion, and one has roses enough, and to spare. 
Then they are so sweet, and smell as roses 
ought to smell. Still the others have their ad- 
vantages, and we suppose that our old favorites 
must stand aside for the new sorts. Whatever 
kind of roses are planted, they should have a 
deep, good, and rich soil, moist, but not wet. 
In old gardens, it is much better to remove the 
soil to the depth of a foot, and replace it with 
earth from an old pasture, working in some 
well-rotted manure. Cut the plants to two or 
three buds, at planting. The Hybrid Perpetu- 
als comprise some of the finest roses. They are 
not perpetual, however, but bloom profusely in 
June, and give a smaller crop of flowers in 
autumn. The second blooming may be render- 
ed more abundant by picking off half of the 
buds formed in June, and removing the flowers 
as soon as they fade, in order that the plant 
may not exhaust itself in ripening useless seed. 
Among the standard sorts of this class are, 
Giant des Battailles, General Jaqueminot, Baron 
Prevost, Pius IX, Madame Plantier, etc. This 
class are hardy, but bloom all the better with a 
slight protection. The Bourbons are tender, 
and must be protected during winter, but their 
constant bloom repays the extra trouble, 
Souvenir de Malmaison, Hermosa, Souvenir de 
l'Exposition, and George Peabody, are good 
representatives of these. The China, or Bengal 
Roses, are also free bloomers; they are adapted 
to pot culture, as well as to the garden, where 
they will bloom all summer, and, after being pot- 
ted and cut back, they will flower in the house. 
Agrippina, Louis Phillippe, and Mrs. Bousan- 
quet, are well known Chinese sorts. The Tea 
Roses are of great beauty, and of most delicate 
perfume, but they are more tender than the 
others, and must be housed in winter. Among 
the choice kinds, are Adam, Safrano, La Pactole. 
Isabella, Carolihe, Madam Bravay, etc. The 
Moss Roses are a distinct class, and are general 
favorites. The Climbers should not be forgot- 
ten; of these is a great variety of Prairie Roses, 
Ayrshire, Boursalt, etc., all good and desirable. 
If but one climbing rose can be had, the Balti- 
more Belle may be selected. In the names 
above given, we have only indicated some old 
and readily obtained sorts. There are many 
others as good, and new ones of great merit are 











yearly added to the list. Whatever roses are 
planted, let them be on their own roots. While 
it may be that many sorts bloom more freely 
when grafted on the Mannetti stock, they are 
only suited to professional gardeners, and people, 
in general, will find them productive of disap- 
pointment. Enough desirable sorts may be had 
on their own roots, without bothering with the 
grafted ones, 


, 
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The Time to Cut Cions. 
—_o—_ 

The question whether cions for grafting 
should be cut early or late has been discussed 
to some extent in the agricultural ‘papers, and 
was the subject of a communication read at a 
recent Fruit-Growers’ meeting. The fact is, 
that success depends much more upon their 
proper keeping than upon any particular month 
of cutting. The cutting should not be delayed 
until the tree awakes from its dormant condition, 
as then the bark loses more or less its adhesion 
to the wood, and is apt to slip in working. The 
present is a favorable month for securing grafts, 
and they may be preserved in sand, soil, or any 
other medium that will prevent them from dry- 
ing. The writer of the letter above referred to 
keeps his in saw-dust from green wood. He 
finds that it contains just the proper amount of 
moisture to preserve the cions in good condition. 


_ et Oe 
What shall we do for Grafting Wax? 


a 
The Crimean war had its influence upon horti- 
culture; the Russian ports being closed, we were 
cut off from the supply of bass matting, and 
were obliged to look elsewhere for tying mate- 
rials. In a similar manner the war of the rebel- 
lion has shut up the sources, from which we 
derived our rosin, and this essential ingredient 
of grafting wax has become so enormously ex- 
pensive, that those who have to do much graft- 
ing, are looking for a substitute. In operating 
on small stocks; a-wax of some kind is almost 
indispensable, but on large ones the old fashion- 
ed grafting clay may be employed. This was 
in use centuries before grafting wax was invent- 
ed, and many old gardeners claim that it is 
superior to any of the modern compositions. 
While it is less pleasant to work with, it has 
the advantage, that it retains moisture, and the 
cions are not so readily injured by drying, and 
the wood, to which it is applied, is said to heal 
over more readily than when wax is used. To 
make grafting clay or mortar, two parts of clay 
or stiff clayey loam and one part of cow dung, 
free from litter, are thoroughly mixed and beaten 
together, adding some very fine hay, cut short, 
to give toughness to the mixture. The mass is 
to be worked over and tempered in the same 
manner as mortar, adding water if necessary to 
bring it to a proper consistence. The clay 
should be prepared some weeks before it is 
used, and it will be all the better if it is worked 
over several times. The mass may be made into 
a compact heap and covered over to prevent 
drying. If it is disposed to become too dry, a 
cavity may be made in the top of the heap and 
filled with water. When applied in grafting, 
the mass should form a coating at least an inch 
in thickness and be smoothed off with the hand. 


a 
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When a man chooses the rewards of virtue, 
he should remember that to resign the pleasures 
of vice is part of his bargain. 


Ir is much better to sleep in peace on the 
bare ground, than to lie unquiet on a soft bed. 
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Preparing Fire-Wood. 

In most parts of the Empire State, as well as 
in some of the Eastern States, many farmers are 
busy a portion of the time, from January to 
April, in cutting and hauling their fire-wood 
for next year. For the most part, it is sawed, 
split, and piled, during the wet and stormy 
weather of March and April, when workmen 
cannot engage in field labors. This is a good 
practice, and worthy of adoption by scores of 
slip-shod farmers, who commence a year before- 
hand to prepare their fire-wood for a year to 
come, but who are never able to get it split and 
piled in time to allow it to become well seasoned 
before it is to be burned. There is much bad 
management with fire-wood.': Allowing it to 
remain for several months exposed to the 
weather, after it has been cut and split fine 
enough for the stove, is a very bad practice; 
because its quality will be injured, more or 
less, and it will never make as much heat as 
though it had been piled under an open shed, 
as soon as split, and before it was seasoned. 

The labor of splitting fire wood for stoves 
may be greatly facilitated by using a splitting 
bench, which is represented by the accompany- 
ing figure. It is made in the following man- 

. ner: procure two 
small logs, or round 
sticks of wood, about 
three, or four feet 
long, and six or eight 
inches in diameter. 





— with a two-inch 
wooden round, near each end, as shown by the 
engraving, so as to form an opening, about ten or 
twelve inches square. Place this frame on four 
strong legs, driven firmly into the logs, in the 
under side. Place billets of wood in the bench, 
standing on one end, and apply the axe. The 
object of the bench is to keep the wood erect, 
while it is being split. When a splitting bench 
is not used, the workman is obliged to set up the 
billet every time a stick is split off. Conse- 
quently, he will spend as much, or perhaps 
more time, in simply setting up his sticks, in a 
proper position for splitting, than he will in 
splitting them. After a billet of wood has been 
placed in the splitting bench, a man may split 































































three, or four of them fine enough for the stove, 
about as soon as he will be able to split one 
stick, without using such a bench. The hight 
of the bench should be about two thirds the 
length of the wood that is to be split. A split- 
ting bench of a different style may be construct- 
ed, by using the crotch of a tree, with a stick 
fastened across the two branches. In using 
any kind of a wood splitting bench, care must 
be exercised not to allow the axe to pass 
through a stick so far, as to permit the helve 
to strike on one of the sides of the bench, 
as one careless blow would break it. Let the 
blows be applied in such a manner, that the 
edge of the axe will pass through the upper end 
of a billet of wood, and strike the side log. 
There are many pleasing incidents and asso- 
ciations connected with‘! hauling wood, in the 
manner represented by the accompanying illus- 
tration. Our thoughts revert to the days of 
boyhood, when we were accustomed to haul 
fire-wood with the oxen and “ox-sled.” The 
sled was made entirely of wood, with not a 
single nail, bolt, band, or strap of iron about it; 
even the shoes were made of some kind of very 
hard wood, which had been seasoned not less 
than one year, expressly for that purpose. 
These hard-wood shoes were fitted neatly to 
the runners, and fastened to them with wooden 
pins. In many of our Northern States, we meet 
occasionally with one of these sliding vehicles, 
in all its primeval rudeness, and it will compare 
with the strong and neat double sleighs, that 
are now in use, about as the neat and effective 
steel plows do with the rude bull plows that 
were in use on many farms about forty years 
ago. These rude sleds are made by our back- 
woodsmen in the following manner :—A’ free, 
which has a suitable crook for the runners, is 
cut down and split into two parts, which are 
scored and hewed, like sticks of framing timber. 
Then the beams are fastened to the runners, 
with wooden pins. All the tools required are a 
chopping axe, a carpenter’s adze, drawing-knife, 
two augers, and a hand-saw. But improved 
sliding vehicles have nearly supplanted the 
“Yankee ox-sled,” even in the newly settled 
portions of the Northern and Eastern States. 
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Tricks and treachery are the practice of 
fools that have not wit enough to be honest. 











New Varieties of Tomato, 





A friend in Massachusetts, who 
tries all the new vegetables, has 
at our request given his expe- 
rience with some of the new 
Tomatoes, He says of the 
VALENCIA CLUSTER TomMATo: 
“A flat, smooth sort, of good 
market size, growing in closely 
jammed clusters much like the 
extra early York. It is a hand- 

some tomato, but against it lies 
* the fatal objection of being ter- 
ribly late—the latest by far of a 
dozen varieties cultivated last 
season, Some of the vines ex- 
hibited the peculiarity of very 
light colored leaves at the ex- 
=, tremities of the shoots, having 

= a half bleached look, like the 
head of a Blumenthaler Savoy 


IrE. This varicty is a very 
vigorous grower, ripens very 
early, and is prolific, The foliage 
is of a handsome light green. 
It is an improved sort of the apple tomato, giv- 
ing a larger proportion of large handsome apple- 
shaped fruit, than any of the common sorts; 
the fruit ripening to the stem, and being full 
meated. The tomatoes are of fine size, and of 
good flavor, On the whole it is decidedly the 
best variety of the apple tomato in the market. 
Extra Earty York Tomato. This is mostly 

a flat-round, slightly scolloped form. It is quite 
early, yields its fruits in clusters. It does not 
run to vine so much as most varieties, the 
plants growing to about two-thirds the usual 
size. It ripens its fruit to the very extremity of 
the branch, The quality is excellent, and it very 
seldom decays on the vine. I have found no 
tomato, in my testing of over a dozen varieties, 
that will yield so much ripe fruit toa given area 
as this. This and the Cook’s Favorite with some 
large later sorts would leave nothing further 
to be desired for standard market oF 
Owe 5 a 





The Yokohama Squash. 


Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., 
to whom we are indebted for the Hubbard, and 
who is acknowledged authority on squashes, 
sends us the following notes of his experience 
with the new variety of Japan Squash. “It re- 
quires a larger season to mature than any of our 
standard sorts; it should therefore—in the 
latitude of Boston—be started under glass. It 
is prolific, grows to an average size of about 7 
pounds, is very dark green, while growing, and 
begins to assume a dull copper color near the 
stem and calyx end as it ripens, and gradually 
turns wholly this color. It is very flat in shape, 
and remarkably thick meated laterally. The 
outside of most of them is covered with small 
blisters, reminding one of a toad’s back; there 
appears to be another variety in which these 
blisters are wanting. This squash is deeply 
sutured. The shape of the leaf, the habit of 
growth, the seed and the quality of the squash 
ally it very evidently with the Crook-neck family, 
with which I have no doubt it will cross. The 
quality of this squash, when fully ripe, is ex- 
cellent, being very fine grained, having a very 
smooth taste, sweet and rich, it being like the 
best specimens of Canada Crook-neck, combined 
with a nice marrow. It will doubtless prove 
a great fayorite with a large class of persons. 


Cabbage.—THE Coox’s Favor, 
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How to Make a Cheap Garden Pit or 
Frame. 
——— 

Where anything but the rvidest gardening is 
carried on, some appliances are 1n use to protect 
tender plants during winter, as well as to start 
them into growth earlier in spring than they 
can safely be exposed without protection. Last 
month, p. 84, we described the ordinary hot-bed, 
with its plank frame to support the sash. This 
may be used, with a bed of fermenting manure, 
to accelerate growth, by the artificial heat it 
affords; or the frame and glass may be used, 
without the heating material, when it forms 
what is called a cold pit. By use of a cold pit, 
seedlings may be advanced very materially, as 
the heat of the sun, received upon the soil with- 
in it during the day, is prevented from passing 
off during the night, and thus the average tem- 
perature greatly increased. Those to whom the 
expense is no object, will have regular hot-bed 
sash, with a strong plank frame; but there are 
many who, not being able to afford these, would 
be glad of a cheap substitute. Any one who 
can pick up a few old window-sashes can have 
a tolerable cold frame, or hot-bed, with but little 
cost. In the Agriculturist for December last, we 
gave an illustration, showing how channels, to 
carry off water, could be cut in the frames and 
crossbars of a window sash, when used for 
garden purposes. The sash being procured, a 
frame for it may be built up of turf, which, if 
the sod is good, will not only be durable, but 
will keep out frost better than a wooden frame. 
The size of such a frame will depend upon the 
number of sash at command, and the uses to 
which it is to be put. For a simple cold frame, 
to get cabbage and tomato plants earlier than 
they could be had in the open ground, a frame 
of sods large enough to accommodate the sash 
may be built, the pieces six inches wide, neatly 
laid up, forming an enclosure, the walls of which 
shall be nine inches high in front and eighteen 
inches at rear, the front being towards the 
south. The turf and sash being at hand, the 
whole can be made in a short time. The frame 
should be placed on a well drained place, and 
on rich soil. The earth being well spaded and 
raked, the sashes are to be put on, and covered 
in the afternoon, by means of board shutters, 
straw or other mats, and uncovered in the 
morning. The soil will, in a few days, become 
warm enough to receive the seeds; and young 
plants, ready for transplanting, may be had some 
weeks in advance of those raised in the open 
ground. It will, however, generally be better 
to make a more permanent structure than the 
one just described, one which will answer for 
protecting half hardy plants during the winter, 
as well as for starting seeds in spring. As 
before, the size will depend upon that of the 
sash, and it will be all the more satisfactory if 
long sash, such as is made for hot-beds, can be 
had. To make a pit; after having determined 
upon its size, drive stakes at the corners, exca- 
vate the earth to the depth of a foot, use sods 
nine inches in width, and lay them up with 
care, observing to “break joints” at the corners. 
The walls may be high enough to give an inside 
depth of two feet at front and three feet at the 
rear. The walls should be neatly trimmed, and 
if a coping of boards is placed upon the top, 
the structure will be all the more durable. 
Roses, cabbages, and cauliflowers may be win- 
tered in a pit of this kind, and in spring it may 
be converted into a hot-bed, by nearly filling it 
with fermenting manure, upon which is placed 
a layer of six inches of soil to receive the seeds, 











The Chinese Wistaria,—(Wistaria Sinensis.) 

Those who live in cities, or in those commu- 
nities where horticulture has made some pro- 
gress, may think we are occupying space use- 
lessly in figuring and describing so old and 
well known plant as the Chinese Wistaria. Al- 
though it has been so long in cultivation, for 
some reason or other it has become less wide- 
ly disseminated than one would suppose, and it 
has so much of beauty to recommend it, and is 
so easy to Cultivate, that we wish it to be more 
generally introduced. In older books it is called 
Glycine, but Nuttall found it to be different from 
that genus, and he gave it a new name, and 














dedicated it to the late 
Dr. Wistar, of Philadel- 
phia. The vine is a rap- 
id grower, and with a 
little aid will climb al- 


most anywhere. We 
know of a vine in New- 
York which reaches to 
the chimneys of a three- 
story house. The flow- 
ers are borne in the 
greatest profusion in 
May, before the leaves 
are fully developed. 
They hang in large 
clusters, and are very 
. much in - appearance 
WY \ii! like those of the Locust, 
\ except that they are of a 
fine light purple. There 
are a number of old 
vines in New-York City 
worth going far to see, 
when in bloom. The 
engraving shows the 
shape of the flowers and 
S} young leaves. It will 
¥ be recognized as belong- 
‘\ ing to the Leguminose, 
hy or Pea family, which 
includes the Locusts, 
Laburnum, and many 
other ornamental trees 
and shrubs. Though 
beautiful under any cir- 
cumstances, it shows at 
its best when trained 
horizontally, as along 
the edge of a balcony 
or upon a_ horizontal 
trellis. It is well adapt- 
ed for training to pillars. 
If allowed to run upa 
support of red cedar, up- 
on which a foot or two 
of the limbs remain, the 
effect is very fine. 
Though disposed to 
ramble, it bears severe 
checking; we have seen 
it grown to a stake 6 or 
8 feet high, and kept 
closely pinched, show- 
ing a mass of flowers 
from top to bottom, 

The plant was carried 
from China to England 
about fifty years ago, 
and was for some time 
treated as a greenhouse 
plant. It proves per- 
fectly hardy in the cli- 
mate of New-York and Southern New-Eng- 
land. In those localities where the winters are 
very severe, it will be necessary to protect it; 
in this case it should be trained in such a man- 
ner that it can be taken from its support and 
laid down and covered with a few inches of 
earth. It grows readily from layers and from. 
cuttings. Plants are sold at the nurseries at 
about fifty cents each. A white variety has been 
recently introduced, but is rather rare as yet. 
It has long clusters of pure white flowers, and 
will, in time, become very popular. Some 
other varieties are mentioned in the catalogues. 
A native species, Wistaria frutescens, is found in 
Illinois, Virginia, and southward. This is also 
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kept by the nurserymen, and, though not so 

showy as the Chinese, is worthy of more notice 

than it has received. It has shorter and compact 

clusters, and often flowers twice in the season. 

at @ a + ee 
Early Bearing Apples. 

To persons just planting orchards, especially 
in a new country, those kinds which yield fruit 
soonest after planting, are very desirable. We 
note the following:—Keswick Codling: This is 
not a first-rate apple for dessert, but is excellent 
for pies, and is one of the earliest bearers known. 
Tender, juicy, sour, of medium size, ripe in 
August and September.—Sops of Wine: A good 
apple, of middle size, dark crimson, an abund- 
ant bearer, ripe in September.—<Spice Sweet: 
Large, pale yellow, sweet, tender, good for 
eating or baking, profuse bearer. September. — 
Dray @ Or, or Cloth of Gold: Large, yellow, 
sweet, with a sub-acid flavor. Early and abund- 
ant yield. September and October. To these 
we may add the Early Harvest, excellent for 
cooking, and, when fully ripe, for eating. All 
these are not only early bearers, but good, sub- 
stantial fruit, worthy of a place in the orchard. 
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Experience with a Cold Grapery. 











The following description of the erection and 
working of a cold grapery, by Mr. Aaron Low, 
of Essex, Mass., will be interesting to those 
who wish to erect structures of this kind. The 
cost of the house, based upon the price of ma- 
terials and labor, in 1862, was $160, but this 
was at a time when prices were much lower 
than at present. Though a house like the 
one here described would doubtless give paying 
returns, the border is too small for the best 
results. Our correspondent gives a sketch of 
the routine of the care of the house for three 
years, but as the whole article is rather long, we 
give, at this time, his manner of building his 
house, and the operations of the first year, 
reserving the remainder of the account for 
another month: 

“After selecting the spot, and deciding that 
my house should be 50 feet long, by 13 feet wide, 
I took out the soil to the depth of two feet, with 
a gradual slope from the back to the front of 
the pit. I then filled one foot in depth with 
small stones, and on them a covering of leather 
chips and clam shells, to keep the soil of the 
borders from working down and obstructing 
the drainage. A two-inch tile drain in each 
corner, and one in the middle of the front side 
of the pit, running to an outlet 30 or 40 feet 
from the house, render the drainage complete. 

Tue Hovuse.—For the back of the house, 9 
feet high, stout cedar posts 14 feet long, 
are set about 8 feet apart, and 5 feet in the 
ground, so as to be sure to be out of the influ- 
ence of frost. The 4 by 6-inch plate is spiked 
on to the head of each post. Girts, 2 by 3 
inches, are placed 8 feet apart, on the back side, 
and let in with a shoulder, and spiked on to 
each post. The covering consists of hemlock 
boards, covered with spruce clapboards; the 
boards running down to the bottom of the pit, 
the clapboards extending to the ground level. 

The front is 3 feet high from the ground level, 
and has 6 glass windows, 73 feet long, and 2 
feet wide. They are made of 2-inch plank, for 
the outside frame, with an inch style running 
lengthwise, taking two lights in width, of 8 by 
10 glass. In other respects, the front is built 
the same as the back side. 

The ends are built the same, except instead of 


the cedar posts, spruce joists, 3 inches by 4, are 
framed into a sill at the bottom of the pit and 
the end rafters of the roof. There is a door in 
each end. The one next the street is part glass, 
the other is a common board door. 

The rafters are of white pine, 15 feet long, 2 by 
6 inches, placed 34 feet apart, and matched to 
front and back plates with a shoulder, and bolted 
on. Purlins, 2 inches by 2, are mortised into each 
rafter, 34 feet apart. They extend through 14 
inches, and are fastened by a strong oak pin, on 
the opposite side. Four stiles, 1 inch thick, by 
2 deep, are placed between each pair of rafters, 
each resting upon the purlins, being let in with 
a 4 inch gain, and fastened in place by a nail. 
There are 5 rows of 8 by 10 glass to each bay. 
All the rafters and stiles are ploughed 3 of an 
inch deep, and the glass, instead of lapping, is 
slid up and butted, one pane against the other. 
This is much more convenient than the old 
method, and, where the glass is true, it will not 
leak enough to do any hurt. To support the 
vines, white oak treenails, 10 inches long, are 
driven into inch holes, bored in each rafter, 3 
feet apart; holes 3 of an inch are bored in the 
lower end of the treenails, through which com- 
mon sized telegraph wire is run lengthwise of 
the house. No. 19 wire runs parallel with the 
rafters, to fasten the bearing spurs to. The 
wires are 14 inches from the glass. 

The top ventilators are seven in number; one 
to every other bay, and are made 2 feet wide, 
and 46 inches long, resting on the rafters on the 
outside, being hung to the casing of the plate 
by butt hinges. They are raised by a narrow 
strip of board fastened by a hinge to the 
lower inside edge of the ventilator, that being 
fastened by another hinge, making a loose joint, 
to a strip of board sliding through two grooves 
on the back of the house, and reaching down 
low enough to be convenient in opening them. 
The front windows are opened when bottom 
ventilation is wanted. There are two tanks, 
holding about 600 gallons, one being inside, and 
connected with the outside one by a lead pipe. 
The water from the roof fills the outside tank, 
and is drawn into the other as wanted. 

THE BorpEers.—The borders are wholly on 
the inside, and were made of the top soil taken 
out of the pit, mixed with pasture turf and 
muck that had lain in heap six months, with 
the addition of about a sixth part of fine old 
manure, and a small portion of air-slackened 
lime and ashes. The heap was dug over and 
made very fine, before putting it in the bor- 
ders, which were but 3 feet wide, and 2 deep. 
The vines, 34 in number, there being 17 on 
the front border, and the same on the back, were 
one year old, and were set out on the 4th day of 
May, 3 feet apart, and 1 foot from the front of 
the house. They soon started growing, and as 
soon as they had made 2 or 3 inches, all but the 
best shoot were rubbed off. The house was 
kept quite moist, by syringing every night with 
water kept in a shallow tank, 1 foot wide, and 
8 inches deep, running the length of the house. 
One great advantage in the shallow tank is, you 
always have water of the same temperature as 
the air in the house, to syringe the vines with. 

The top ventilators were opened every fair 
day, as soon as the temperature of the house 
commenced rising, and were kept open till the 
latter part of the afternoon, thereby letting the 
temperature rise and fall gradually. The vines 
grew rapidly, and were trained carefully to the 
wires, until they had grown the length of the 
rafters, when, about the 1st of September, they 
were stopped, to hasten the ripening of the 
cane, for next year’s fruiting. The borders were 








watered once a week, till September, when it 
was gradually withheld, and the front ventilators 
opened daily, to give a free circulation of air.” 

“ After the leaves had fallen in November, the 
vines were taken down, and the strongest cut 
back to 5 feet, the weaker to 2 fect. They were 
then laid down on the borders, and covered 
with forest leaves sufficiently to keep out the 
frost, and remained undisturbed till spring. The 
house was kept cool in the winter by leaving 
the doors open in fair weather. 
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A Country Parson on the Chinese Winter 
Radish, and on the Value of a Garden. 
ee os 

The following, from a “‘ New-York Dominie,” 
who lives in a village near this city, is given 
as a specimen of many letters we receive upon 
the success of small gardens and the pleasure 
derived fromthem. The Radish, which he does 
not too highly praise, was figured and described 
in September last. The seed is sown in August 
and September:—“I am a kind of ‘Country 
Parson,’ and take great pleasure in cultivating a 
small garden. I find it a source of recreation 
and of health, amid other and weightier labors. 
On the recommendation of the American Agricul- 
turist, I procured, last summer, a package of the 
new Rose-colored Chinese Radish, for fall and 
winter use. They have proved so good, and I 
have had such complete success in keeping them, 
that I want to tell you about them. This radish 
is so much more sweet and tender than the old 
Black and White Spanish sorts, that Iam sure 
no one will cultivate either of the latter after he 
has tried the former. My family have enjoyed 
them as a real luxury. They are beautiful to 
look upon, and still better to the taste. As a 
new one is cut open, revealing its beautiful and 
juicy surface, the frequent exclamation is, 
‘What an excellent radish!’ I had a couple of 
quite old persons, over seventy years of age, 
staying with me. One of them without a tooth 
in her head, scraped and ate them with a 
relish that would have done you good to see. 

“Tet me tell you of the plan that I hit upon 
to keep them for winter use. I have learned so 
many good things from the Agriculturist, that 1 
want to tell you this in return. I first dug a hole 
about two feet deep, and wide enough to hold 
upright a common flour barrel. I then took an 
old barrel, with both the head and bottom out, 
and stood it inthe hole. I put my radishes into 
the barrel, on the ground, and banked up 
the barrel, on the outside, about to the top. I 
pushed a small bundle of straw into the barrel, 
and down upon the radishes, and then Jaid an 
old door over the top of the barrel, to keep out 
the rain and snow. When wishing to get the 
radishes, we have only to push the hand down 
between the straw and the side of the barrel, 
We are now in the second week of January, 
and have had some severe freezing weather. 1 
lrave not found one frozen, and they are as fresh, 
and crisp, and sweet, as when first pulled. 

“My whole lot, with about one quarter of it 
occupied by the house, is 75 feet by 125 feet. I 
have a beautiful bed of Asparagus and another 
of Strawberries, of my own planting; about 
twenty Grape vines, of seven different sorts; 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Pears, 
Cherries, Peaches, almost all of my own plant- 
ing in less than six years past. And besides 
these, I manage to get a good many vegetables 
out of my garden in the spring and summer. 
I have learned many very important things from 
my garden. I have had pleasure and enjoyment 
from it, and have, I trust, neglected no duty to 
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/others from attending to it. Perhaps I ought to 
say that I live in a parsonage, and so do not 
know how long it may be mine. But may not 
we dominies practice what we preach to our 
people,—to plant and sow good seed for those 
who are to come after us?” 








Grape Planting this Spring. 


If the “grape mania” did not culminate last 
autumn, it will certainly do so this spring ; and 
the only limits to the amount of planting will 
be the ability of propagators of approved sorts 
to supply plants. Many vines are already set 
and many more will be, and it is all well. We 
wish every farmer, and every one who has even 
a good sized yard, to have grapes enough for his 
family, and some to give to his less fortunate 
neighbors. Grapes in many localities are grown 
not only at a profit, but the land devoted to them 
gives better returns than any other crop that 
could be raised upon it. Knowing of these 
successes in grape culture, several have asked 
our advice about entering into it largely as an 
investment. Did we look only at the paying 
vineyards, there would be no hesitation in en- 
couraging these enterprises, but recollecting 
more than one melancholy failure, and having 
last summer seen the mowers among the posts 
of an abandoned vineyard, we are obliged to 
use a word of caution. Grape growing or any 
other culture, is a business to be learned, and we 
would no more advise one without experience 
to go into this, than we would counsel him to 
open astore for the sale of books, hats or any 
other commodity, without first learning the 
ways of the trade. One of our Ohio friends has 
a vineyard, which, according to all figuring, 
should have given this year a profitable crop, 
but it did not yield a bunch. It is easy to say 
what a vine ought to do the third year after 
planting, but sometimes it won’t doit. Capital is 
not all that is required for success in a vineyard. 
One great obstacle is the difficulty of procuring 
skilled labor; while unfavorable seasons, insect 
enemies, rot and mildew often render the most 
carfully tended vineyard unproductive. “ But 
shall we not plant vines?” Yes, by all means. 
He who has ten, and finds them profitable, will 
not need to be persuaded to plant fifty, and he 
who already has his acres will know whether it 
will pay to double their number. To those who 
have no vines we say plant five, ten or twenty, 
or even one, if you can do no better. These will 
show the adaptability of location and will serve 
far better to gain experience upon, than five or 
ten acres at the start. We hope to see grapes 
the cheapest of fruits, but it will not promote 
this end to advise those who have never grown 
vines, to plant extensive vineyards at once. 

With regard to soil, while it seems to be set- 
tled that the grape will grow on any good soil, 
there is still much discussion as to whether cer- 
tain varieties do best on light or heavy lands. 
While this subject still remains unsettled, there 
is one point upon which all are agreed, viz., 
that whatever the nature of the soil, it must be, 
naturally or artificially, well drained. The soil 
should, of course, be in good condition as to 
fertility, and it must be worked by the spade or 
plow to the depth of 18 or 20 inches. Our 
views, as to selection of varieties, have already 
been given. While we regard the Delaware as 
the best grape which has been largely tested, 
and the hardiness of which has been thoroughly 
proved, itsslow growth, and the care it requires, 
have not.given it that popularity it will in time 
attain. The Concord has been so eften styled 





“the grape forthe million,” that the phrase has 
become hackneyed. It seems to be better 
adapted to general culture, and such treatment 
as nine out of ten will give their vines, than 
any other sort; consequently we have advised 
the Concord, if dependence is to be placed upon 
a single sort. It is hoped, however, that none 
will be contented with one single kind, but that 
the taste of the readers of the Agriculturist will 
lead them to plant several of the established 
varieties. Where the Catawba will perfect 
itself, this favorite variety will not be easily 
supplanted by any other. At the winter meet- 
ing of the Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western 
New-York, held in January last, a vote was 
taken upon the best grapes for a succession, 
which we publish as showing the estimation in 
which the different kinds are held by the horti- 
culturists of that part of the country. Thirty-one 
members voted, and the result was as follows: 


™Delaware,........ . + -30/Rebecca,........... 21% 
= UE era » sSOICONCOFRG,:...0.2.6 stele 2 vee 14% 
TRAD CHA, | sce... 302 25 Creveling,.......... 12 
Hartford Prolific,... .23|Catawba, Pereaista ois ’aeys 9 


Iona, Perkins, Allen’s Hybrid, To Kalon, 
and Northern Muscadine, each 2 vetes; and 
Lydia, Adriondac, and Israella, each 1 vote. 


Rogers’ Hybrid Grapes. 

In the grape notes of last year, after testing 
these varieties pretty thoroughly, we stated that 
we had not seen a first class grape among them. 
By this it was meant that none of them, in our 
estimation, were equal to a Delaware, Iona, Al- 
len’s Hybrid, Diana, or even a perfect Catawba. 
Some have thought that the opinion above quo- 





_ted did not do justice to these new candidates 


for public favor. So far from wishing to do 
injustice to these or any other new grapes, we 
should be happy to be able to say that the whole 
fifty were each and every one an improvement 
on any other grape now in cultivation, but so far 
our experience with them does not warrant it. 
What has already been said was not the record 
of the opinion of one individual upon a sin- 
gle specimen, but a deliberate judgement made 
up after testing them in company with a num- 
ber of experienced horticulturists, at different 
times, both in the vineyard and in the office. 
Another season we hope to make an equally 
careful examination of them, and shall be glad 
if we are able to change our opinion. Those 
who think our judgement unfair in this mat- 
ter are referred to the following extract from 
the proceedings of the Fruit Growers’ Society 
of Western New York, held in January last. 
We quote from the Country Gentleman: “ Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids had been fruited by several, but 
they were not highly commended. President 
Barry doubted if any would be superior to the 
Concord. In reply to an inquiry, he said it was 
his opinion that the Rogers’ grapes were only 
seedlings of the Fox, and not hybrids. C. L. 
Hoag, of Lockport, had fruited them for two 
years, and he thought very highly of some of 
them—while all are strong growers.”—The 
following testimony in the case, is from the 
Report of the Fruit Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, for 1864: 
“Severalaof Rogers’ Hybrids have been seen 
on our tables, such as Nos. 1, 4, 15, 19, 43, and 
others, but your Committee do not feel disposed 
to give a decided opinion on the merits of any 
of these. It has already been said, that some of 
these varieties did not ripen early enough to be 
valuable; and it may be added, that, as tested 
by us, they were found to have a.hard pulp, and 
to be of inferior quality; except No. 4, a bleck 





grape, of fair quality, which ripened well; but 
as the specimens we have tried have been mostly 
produced on young vines, it is unfair to fully 
decide upon their merits. It would be strange, 
indeed, if, among so many, there were not some 
good ones. We would, however, advise the 
public to plant rather sparingly of all the num- 
bers until they have been more fully proved.” 
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To Manage Evergreen Hedges. 
—<——_ 

The ground being well prepared by digging, 
or plowing and working it into fine tilth, the 
plants, if of arbor vite, or hemlock, not more 
than eighteen inches or two feet high, should be 
set two, or two and a half feet, apart. Norway 
Spruce may be three feet high, and set three 
feet apart. Cut out the leading shoots, so as to 
make them bushy at the base. Mulch the ground 
with old straw or leaves, or spent tan bark, and 
the trees will take care of themselves for the 
first year.—In spring of second year, prune off 
the strongest leading shoots on every side, but 
have the lower branches longer than the upper. 
This pruning should not be done until after 
severe frosts are past, say the middle of April. 
If grass or weeds have encroached upon the 
line of the hedge, clean them out, and keep the 
ground well worked through the summer, 
though without disturbing the roots. In the 
autumn, cover the soil around the plants with 
a light dressing of old manure. Every spring, 
after this, prune the hedge into shape, keeping 
the base about four feet wide, and thence 
sloping up to the top, which sheuld not be 
thicker than one foot, if of Spruce, or six 
inches, if of arbor-vite or hemlock. 

After the hedge has nearly reached its desired 
height, its growth should be checked by sum- 
mer pruning. In July or August, cut back all 
the strong growth to the desired point. This 
summer pruning must now be kept up from 
year to year. As a further check to strong 
growth, Jet the grass grow around to the 
stems of the plants, and withhold all manure. 

Let it always be borne in mind, that the great 
secret in making a good hedge is, to start it well 
with a strong, bushy base, and then to keep it 
in shape by pruning the upper branches shorter 
than the lower. If the lower branches are al- 
lowed to be overhung at all by the upper, they 
are then deprived of the sunlight, rain and dew. 
The reason why evergreens in the forest lose 
their lower branches, is because they are over- 
shadowed. In the open meadow, or pasture, 
the branches grow as low as the “ browsing 
line;” and in the lawn, where cattle do not 
come, and where the axe is kept away, the 
branches spread themselves luxuriantly upon 
the grass. Lank, lean, bottomless hedges, al- 
ways proclaim the neglect of their owners. 
Let the rules we have given be observed, and 
good, useful, handsome hedges of hemlock and 
other evergreens will become more common. 


Doctoring PEAR TreEES.—At the recent 
meeting of the Ohio Pomological Society, Dr. 
Kirkland expressed strong confidence that the 
use of a solution of copperas upon the leaves 
and bark, and the application of blacksmiths’ 
sweepings to the roots of pear trees would be 
found a complete remedy for the fire-blight. 
On the other hand an intelligent friend of ours 
says that he has faithfully doctored his trees 
with iron but has failed to see any benefit. 
Let us have the experience of others, whether 
a success or failure. The subject is.one of 
considerable importance to all fruit growers. 
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The Climbing Fumitory or Alleghany 
Vine,—{Adlumia cirrhosa.) 
—e——_ 

In most sections of the country, but especially 
at the West, there is found growing in shady 
places a vine which, by its delicacy and grace, 
attracts the attention of the lovers of wild 
flowers. Its merits have long since given it a 
place in our gardens, and we illustrate it here 
to bring it to the notice of cultivators, as well 
as to answer several who have enclosed us spe- 
cimens, asking its name. The plant is biennial, 
and, like others of its class, is neglected by those 
who are impatient to have flowers the first year. 
It is a very slender vine, climbing by means of 
its tendril-like leaves. What appear in the 
drawing like several small leaves, are really 
parts of one much divided leaf. The flowers, 
of the size and shape shown in the engraving, 
are white, more or less tinged with rose-color, 
and are produced in great profusion. The 
tender green, thin texture, and fine division of 
the leaves, together with the pendent clusters 
of delicate flowers, give the plant an airiness 
and delicacy possessed by few climbers. It be- 
longs to the Fumitory family, and the resem- 
blance its flowers bear, in shape, to those of the 
showy Dicentra, will at once indicate the two 
to be near relatives. The name Adlumia was 
given in honor of Major Adlum, a botanist of a 
past generation. In addition to the common 
names given at the head of the article, the plant 
is sometimes called Mountain Fringe. On ac- 
count of the delicacy of its foliage, the vine does 
best in a somewhat shaded place. It climbs to 
the hight of 10 to 15 feet, and should be pro- 
vided with a trellis, or support of some kind. 
The seed is sown in the spring, where the 
plants are to stand; the roots need no protec- 
tion through the following winter. Sometimes 
the plants bloom the first year. In looking over 
the catalogues for the price of seeds, we find 
that B. K. Bliss, of Springfield, Mass., is the 
only one who announces it, at 10 cts. per paper. 





Kinas ought to be Kings in all things. 








Trees upon Prairies: 

A correspondent in Il- 
linois writes: ‘ You 
can not do your west- 
ern prairie readers 60 
great a kindness as to 
induce them this coming 
spring to take hold of 
tree-planting in earnest, 
with whatever of seeds, 
cuttings or trees most 
conyenient.” This sug- 
gestion is a timely one, 
and although the matter 
has been advocated by 
us in former years, the 
subject is one that can 
not be too frequently nor 
too strongly presented. 
Those who live in the 
tree-less parts of the 
country need not be 
told how necessary are 
trees for shelter, timber 
and fuel. Even those 
who dwell in regions 
formerly well wooded, 
find that the forests are 
so rapidly disappearing 
that it is time some steps 
were taken to replace 
them. With those who wish to plant trees, the 
questions of first importance are: what kinds 
shall I plant, and how shall I get them? 
Leaving the White Willow, which is discussed 
in another column, out of the question, the two 
trees which seem best adapted by the rapidity of 
their growth and value of their timber, are the 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra), and Silver Maple 
(Acer dasycarpum). The seeds of the former are to 
be planted where they are to remain, but the Ma- 
ple may be raised in nursery rows and trans- 
planted. The Peach, is highly recommended 
to grow for fuel even where it will not produce 
fruit, and would doubtless be found valuable; 
it has the advantage of rapid growth and 
the seeds are easily obtainable. Black Cherry, 
Birches, and Larches are all hardy and desira- 
ble. The Cucumber-tree (Magnolia acuminata), 
White-wood, Osage Orange, Honey Locust, 
Chestnut and deciduous Cypress, are all suited 
to mild climates. All the above may be raised 
from seed. The White and other Willows grow 
readily from cuttings, as do the Cottonwood 
and other Poplars. The Evergreens are of 
rather slow growth, but they should not be neg- 
lected on that account. The Norway Spruce 
is among the most rapid growers and valuable 
for its hardiness. The Red Cedar, Arbor Vite, 
and White Pine are all desirable evergreens. 

While our Western friends advocate the Cot- 
tonwood, which is as nearly worthless as a tree 
can be, they quite ignore the Ailanthus, which 
has merits enough to outweigh its faults. It 
will grow readily from seeds, and live where 
another tree would starve. Give the seed only 
a little dust to cover it, and it will grow. It is 
especially adapted to poor soils, and will grow 
with great vigor in rich ones. So @bundantly 
does it spring up between the bricks and pave- 
ments in New-York City, whenever anything 
shelters it from injury, that it is estimated that, 
should the city become suddenly depopulated 
by a pestilence, its site would, in a few years, 
become an impenetrable thicket of Ailanthus 
trees. The wood makes fair fuel, when well 
seasoned, and its timber would doubtless be 








servicable in many ways, though statistics are 
wanting concerning its durability. The chief 
objections to it are the unpleasant odor giv- 
en off in flowering time, its tendency to suck- 
er, its lateness in pushing its leaves, and its 
naked look in winter. Although all these, espe- 
cially the first, have weight when the tree is 
used merely for ornament, they amount to but 
little where utility is the main consideration. 

Many others might be added to the list, but 
those already named include the more available 
ones, and the question now is: how to begin. 
The easiest way will be to procure a stock of 
young trees from the nursery, and perhaps this 
is generally the safest way with evergreens, but 
most persons will find it inconvenient and ex- 
pensive to buy their stock and must raise it. 
Mr. F. K. Pheenix, a well known Illinois nurse- 
ryman, takes so much interest in tree planting, 
that he devotes the cover of his Catalogue to an 
essay on the subject. Although in the trade, he 
says: “ You need not call upon the nursery- 
men—send to some reliable friend in a timbered 
region to get you out such seeds, cuttings or 
forest seedlings as you may require.” 

We repeat, get trees or seeds somehow; if 
seeds cannot be had this spring, make it a point 
to find out where fruiting trees are, so that they 
can be collected as they ripen. Upon consult- 
ing the catalogues of seedsmen, we find they 
have the seeds of Ailanthus, several species of 
Ash, Honey-Locust, Cucumber Magnolia, sever- 
al Pines and Peach Pits. Besides these the 
seeds of many of the slower-growing and more 
ornamental trees may be had at once. We hope 
to recur to this subject at the proper season. 
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The Chinese Magnolias, 


See Aan 


The city gardens of New-York—there are 
gardens here—are very gay in spring, and they 
owe much of their beauty to two plants from the 
Celestial Empire. The Wistaria is the most 
conspicuous of climbers,—noticed in another 
article—and the Chinese Magnolias are among 
the most showy of shrubs or small trees. The 
Magnolia conspicua, called the Chinese White 
Magnolia, or Yulan, grows in its native country 
to the hight of forty or fifty feet, and forms a 
fine pyramidal tree. As it flowers freely, when 
quite small, it is more generally seen as a shrub 
with us, but there is a specimen upon the 
grounds of Charles Downing, Esq., at New- 
burgh, which is some thirty feet in hight. The 
flowers appear in April, before the leaves unfold, 
and, from their great size and pure whiteness, 
give the plant such a showy appearance that it 





well merits the specific name—conspicua. Each 
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flower is four or five inches long, and looks so 


like a white lily that it is not strange that the ™ 


Chinese call it Yulan—or lily-tree. Not only 
are the flowers beautiful from their brilliant 
whiteness, but they have a most delightful 
fragrance. The tree is also a pleasing object 
after the flowers are succeeded by the leaves, as 
its foliage has a healthy and vigorous look. 
The shape of the flowers and leaves is shown 
in the engraving. The fruit, for the reason that 
only a portion of the seeds perfect themselves, 
is curiously contorted and variable in shape. 
The tree will grow in any good soil, and is per- 
fectly hardy at Newburgh, and probably further 
North. In the nurseries it is propagated by 
grafting on Magnolia acuminata, one of our 
natives that grows readily from layers. It may 
also be grown from seeds, but grafted plants are 
more readily transplanted. Another Magnolia, 
much resembling the foregoing, also frequently 
cultivated, is called Magnolia Soulangeana, It is 
a variety of Jf. conspicua, and believed to be a 
cross between it and a purple Japanese species, 
M. purpurea. It gets its name from having 
originated on the grounds of M. Soulange 
Bodin, near Paris. The tree has almost pre- 
cisely the same appearance as the other, but the 
flowers are tinged with purple and bloom a 
little later. Several other varieties of M. conspi- 
cua are to be found in the catalogues, the tree 
having a tendency to sport when raised from 
the sced. The trees are to be had in all first- 
class nurseries at about $1.50 or $2, we believe. 
a See 

Makina Fiowers Userun.—dAccording to 
La Belgique Horticole, a new culturehas sprung 
up near Nuremberg. The flowers of the very 
dark variety of hollyhock, which appear nearly 
black, are found to contain coloring matter, in 
such quantity as to render them valuable as a 
dye. The flowers are sent to England where 
they are used in dyeing cotton, and the culture 
is said to be quite a profitable one in Belgium. 
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A Home-made Easy-Chair. 

A subscriber to the Agriculturist describes an 
easy chair which almost any one can make with 
materials very easily procured. Take a good flour 
barrel, cut away a few 
staves at the hight of 
a common rocking 
chair, then make a 
deeper cut about a foot 
higher to form the 
arms, as shown in the 
engraving. Nail in a 
circular board for the 
bottom; then make a 
suitable cover of any 
kind of cloth, stuff it 
well with hair, moss, 

tow, or other proper 
=— material, and it is com- 

———————————— plete. A small open- 
ing or door can be made under the seat, which will 
furnish a convenient work box. Before commenc- 
ing to make a chair of this kind from a barrel, it is 
necessary to nail all the hoops securely, especially 
those which are to be cut, to each of the staves. 
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Lime for Whitewash in the spring 
should be slaked now. Take quick-lime in lumps ; 
start the slaking with hot water, and add more as 
heeded to bring it to a creamy consistence. Do 
this in a half barrel or similar vessel; stir it well, 
cover and leave it in a still place, undisturbed until 


{ 





wanted for use. A crust of carbonate of lime will 
form on the surface ; this will have to be skimmed 
off. Lime prepared in this way becomes smoother 
and softer, the gritty portions and particles imper- 
fectly burned settle to the bottom, and the slak- 
ing is more complete than if slaked at the time it 
is used, and for nice work it is much preferable to 
lime slakcd at the time it is wanted for application. 
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The meshes of cloth catch and hold many sub- 
stances which do not belong there. These are usu- 
ally made up of various matters floating in the air, 
or gathered by contact with dusty surfaces, and in 
wearing apparel, exhalations from the body help to 
soil the cloth. Water, properly applied, carries out 
some of the foreign particles mechanically, others 
are dissolved, and thus separate chemically. Hot 
water acts more readily than cold, but even when 
it is heated, some substances do not yield to it, and 
soap, or other chemical additions, are necessary to 
prepare them for separation from the cloth. To 
wash clothing effectually, it is necessary to bring 
the water and soap, or other detergent, into repeat- 
ed contact with every fibre, and the hotter the bet- 
ter; and the process, or machine, which does this 
best, and with the least labor, is first in excellence 
and most desirable, provided it is not too costly. 

Above we have illustrated a Washing Machine 
invented by Mr. Wm. M. Doty, which, in our judg- 
ment, combines the desired points in an excellent 
manner. It consists of tub, A, nearly square, but 
with the front and rear ends sloping toward the 
bottom. A movable wash-board, B, is suspended 
within the tub, by means of pins, on the two up- 
right side-pieces into which the board is mortised. 
The clothing is placed between the wash-board, B, 
and the sloping side, A, and the wash-board is 
swung against it by means of a frame, or handle, 
with its lower ends entered into slots in the upper 
end of the side pieces. A brass spring at C, be- 
tween the side piece and the side of the tub, and 
fastened to each, brings the board back after it has 
been forced against the clothing by the downward 
motion of the arms, The wash-board is placed to 
strike the clothes, so that they are kept rolling 
over and over, and a new surface is presented for 
each blow, thus operating on the principle of a 
falling mill. A cover for the tub is provided, to 
keep the water hot, which is an important addition. 
The tub is readily emptied by a faucet in front, not 
shown in the engraving. The family size of this 








machine will take the bulk of six shirts .at a time, 
and wash them in three to five minutes, with much 
less wear to the clothing than by rubbing over the 
board. Our estimate of the value of this household 
implement may be judged by the fact that, after 
several months’ trial in the family of the Proprietor 
of the Agriculturist, by the side of several others, 
this was finally selected to offer as a premium to our 
friends sending subscribers, The machine is also 
being introduced for washing wool, and is 
much liked for this use by those who have 
tried it. Subscribers west of the Ohio river 
can be supplied with these machines by 
Messrs. Doty Brothers, Janesville, Wis., 
others by H. B. Lane, Agent, 151 Nassau-st., 
New-York City. The arms and legs are 
easily removed, and ‘the whole readily pack- 
ed in small compass for shipping. With 
the handles slipped out, and a cover laid on 

it answers as a small table in the kitchen. 
The price here is $12, at Janesville, $19.50. 
This low price is a prominent consideration, 
and recommends this machine to the public. 
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in the Household. 


The publication of the Bachelor’s crusade 
against the recipes we placed in his hands 
has, as we anticipated it would, brought 
down upon him the just indignation of sev- 
eral of our lady friends. This has evidently 
had an effect, as he is moved to reply as 
follows :—"* Now, Mr. Householder, you 
have done it ! and my ‘ private opinion, pub- 
licly expressed,’ has gone forth in your soap 
and saleratus columns. Judging from the 
letters which you have handed me, there 
must have been a flutter in more than one 
kitchen, when the last Agriculturist came to 
hand. You seem to have taken a malicious 
pleasure in setting forth and emphasizing 
the fact of my singleness, and then have 
done all you can to prevent my bettering my con- 
dition (or otherwise), by making public my views on 
some domestic matters. 

Well, I accept the situation, and take the let- 
ters of indignation as the reward which those 
who try to reform popular abuses always receive. 
But I am happy to know that all the housekeepers 
are notirate, and some have written sensible letters, 
which are good to read, and one lady has sent me 
her cook-book, witha request toexchange. Let her 
wait till mine is out, and she shall have two copies. 
As to your fling at a bachelor’s knowledge of cook- 
ery, it is merely a specimen of the airs of superior- 
ity which married people are apt to indulge in. A 
man no more need be of the matrimonial persua- 
sion, before he can judge what is good and whole- 
some food, than he need be a gardener to know a 
good rose, a fiddler to judge of music, or a painter 
to be able to appreciate a good picture. But I be- 
lieve that I do know something about culinary art. 
Once in my life, I was some years where cooks were 
not to be had, and was obliged to investigate the 
subject myself, or eat my food raw. I found that 
the great essentials were : something to cook, some- 
thing to cook it in, a fire,and common sense. The 
first three are easily obtained everywhere, but the 
last and greatest of these is as rare in the kitchen 
as elsewhere. Now if I could only teach people 
that fat pork, seven days in the week, was neither 
necessary nor healthful ; that a good breakfast may 
be made without meat; that when water boils it is 
as hot as it ever will be; that a rich mince pie or 
pudding, after one has eaten meat to the limit of 
his capacity, is one thing too much; that alkalies— 
soda and saleratus—when they meet with fat—short- 
ening—will form soap, which, though good in its 
place, is not good in bread and cakes; that peas, 
asparagus, and other delicate vegetables, are ruined 
if boiled with pork, or other meats, and a hundred 
other such obvious and commonsensical things, 
they would be prepared for my cook-book, to which 
I jocularly referred. Seriously, I am glad that your 
good lady friends send in their recipes, for it shows 
that they think that what we eat is of some conse- 
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quence, and though I may let off a little harmless 
fun at some of them, I irust none will think it ill- 
natured, Que great cause of our indifferent cook- 
ery, as a people, is, that we have regarded eating as 
a necessity of our nature, but something unworthy 
of any serious thought. Now, as we are obliged to 
have three meals a day, I consider that they should 
not merely serve the wants of the system and ap- 
pease hunger, but that they should be made actually 
enjoyable. The whole family are gathered at the 
table; indeed in many cases the hours spent there 
are the only ones of family reunion. Here is the 
family council, the place where lessons of wisdom 
are taught, and all home ties strengthened, and it is 
too much to expect of poor human nature to be 
good, wise, or happy over poor and indigestible 
food. If some Girard or Cooper would found a 
school for ladies, in which cookery should be raised, 
if not to the dignity of an exact science, at least to 
that of a useful art, it would be a national blessing. 
You ask me to contribute occasionally to the 
columns of your department. I make no promises, 
but if Ido write for you sometimes, I must have 
leave tosay my say in my own way, and no lady 
must be offended.” 


What Shall I get for Variety? 
a 

“ Are youawake ?” said I to my wife, as the clock 
struck five. “ Yes,” she replied quickly; and, “I 
have been thinking for nearly two hours what I can 
get up for a variety on the table. It is nothing 
but beef, pork, mutton, fish, and chicken; and 
then, chicken, fish, mutton, pork and beef.”—“ Do 
you need a better variety than that?”’—“If our 
boarders (two bachelors) were not so observing 
and very particular about every dish that would do.” 

“ Let me give youa programme fora week. Now, 
if you have beefsteak and mutton for breakfast, 
make a meat pie, just as a chicken pie is made, for 
dinner ; and, slice up some cold ham, or mutton, for 
those who think meat pie is not.enough. Fora 
dessert, make apple dumplings instead of so much 
pie, pie, PIE, at every meal. That’s good enough 
for one day. To-morrow, for breakfast, cook fresh 
fish, and make fresh-pork dumpling, by dipping 
the thin slices ina batter made of eggs and flour. 
This dish may be varied by using salt pork, some- 
times, instead of fresh. For dinner, have roast 
beef, or mutton, with baked beans, and salt pork. 

“ What shall we have for supper ?”—“‘In addition 
to good white bread,and Graham bread, have white 
biscuit one evening; Graham biscuit the next 
evening ; the next evening make buckwheat cakes ; 
the next, make Canaille cakes. (Canaille is the 
coarse part of wheat flour.) At another time, make 
cakes of equal quantities of Indian meal and Gra- 
ham flour, and bake on a griddle, and serve with 
butter, or cream and syrup. For variety in the line 
of sweetening, dissolve a few pounds of maple su- 
gar, in hot water. These dishes will always be ex- 
cellent. One day have apple pie; the next, mince 
pie; thenext, pumpkin pie; the next, custard pie; 
and, for Sunday, nothing will eat better than a pie 
made of a Hubbard squash. The next morning 
fried chicken, and baked potatoes, and pork, and, 
if potatoes will not be enough, add turnip, or 
squash. At noon, make a meat pie. It appears to 
me, that so many good dishes can be varied so that 
none of us need get tired of either of them. T. 
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Suggestions about Houses. 
—_—_o-—— 

Molly Greenfield writes to the American Agricul- 
turist: “‘ Published plans of houses are all well 
enough, as being suggestive, but a person should 
not follow them heedlessly. A house well adapted 
to one situation, may be very illy suited for another. 
A house just right on a North-and-South road, 
might be just wrong on an East-and-West one, or 
even on the opposite side of the same road. One 
thing, I think, receives less attention than it de- 
serves, that is, the lighting of various parts of a 
dwelling. NowI want a kitchen with light from 
the East. I would like it to be bright and sunshiny 
in the morning, when I have to work there. I want 














no room that is to be much used for sitting or 
sleeping, to have only North windows. A pantry, 
if to be used for milk in summer, should be lighted 
from the North, and the next preference is from 
the East. From the South and West the sun is 
very hot on summer afternoons. If only for a 
winter milk room, it may be lighted from those 
directions. I would have opportunity to enjoy the 
glories of sunset from a Western window in my 
sitting room or parlor, and would have the soft 
dawn of morning enter my sleeping room. A little 
right calculation will make a great difference in the 
pleasantness of a house.—The family sleeping 
room should be large enough for two beds, or have 
a second bedroom adjoining, and be arranged for 
warming. I would prefer a fire-place. It ought 
also to have, as adjuncts, at least a small dressing 
room, with clothes-press, and a bath closet. Ad- 
joining the sitting room, I would have asmall study, 
and somewhere, if I could, a convenient place for 
house plants, and, when building, would get in all 
the closets possible, at least one for every large room. 

About the wood-house. My plan is to have this 
located at a little distance from the dwelling, say 
a rod or two, connected, perhaps, with a dairy, or 
other workhouse, and with the dwelling by a 
covered passage. The wood yard is to be on the 
opposite side, away from the dwelling, and filled 
from that side, but with a door toward the house, 
through which to carry the prepared wood. This 
might take some more steps than the usual method, 
but would they not be fully repaid by the tidiness 
around the dwelling, and, perhaps, its increased 
healthfulness? Who knows what disease may 
not have found its way tothe household from the 
decaying chip manure, at the very back door? 
With this plan, you can have flowers and shrub- 
bery, and vines, all around your house.” 
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How to Make Hard Soap. 


The request in the February Agriculturist for 
directions to make hard soap, has been answered 
by a generous pile of letters, for which our thanks 
and those of our readers are due. More than a 
dozen send No. 1, following ; one sends a sample 
of the article, which is superior to much that is 
sold at the stores, and is quite cheaply made. 

No. 1. Pour 4 gallons of boiling water over 6 
pounds of washing soda (sal soda) and 3 pounds of 
unslacked lime. Stirthe mixture well, and let it 
settle until it is perfectly clear. It is better to let 
it stand all night, as it takes some time for the 
sediment to settle. When clear, strain the water, 
put 6 pounds of fat with it and boil for 2 hours, 
stirring it most of the time. If it does notseem 
thin enough, put another gallon of water on the 
grounds, stir and drain off, and add as is wanted to 
the boiling mixture. Its thickness can be tried by 
occasionally putt‘ng a little on a plate to cool. Stir 
in a handful of salt just before taking off the fire. 
Have a tub ready soaked, to prevent the soap from 
sticking, pour it in, and let it settle until solid, 
when you will have from the above quantity of in- 
gredients about forty pounds of nice white soap. 

No. 2. Dissolve 1 pound concentrated potash, 
in 2 quarts of boiling water, in a small kettle by 
itself. In another kettle, boil about 5 pounds of 
clean fat, or tallow, or its equivalent of soap grease, 
with 2 gallons of soft water. As soon as the grease 
is melted, gradually add the dissolved lye from the 
small kettle, about a gill at a time, until all the lye 
is used, constantly boiling and stirring over a slow 
fire until the whole becomes thick and as trans- 
parent as honey. During this process, sufficient 
water should be added occasionally to replace what 
has boiled out. If using fresh grease, add 4 ounces 
of salt. Let it stand till it gets cold, then cut into 
bars, and put away to dry. The concentrated pot- 
ash, or lye, can be obtained at any drug store, and 
usually in country stores where medicines are kept. 

No. 3. Another correspondent writes: “Hard 





soap is made the same as good soft soap, by the 
union of grease and strong lye; the clearer the 
grease, the better the soap. They are boiled up 
together; when they boil up thick, then add salt in 
the proportion of 2 quarts to 8 gallons of soap. Let 








it boil up thoronghly, set it away to cool, when it 
can be cut out and dried ready for use.” 

No. 4. Take about 12 quarts good soft soap, 
add 1 teacupful of fine salt, bring it to a boil while 
stirring, and set away until cold; then take off the 
top, bring it up to a simmer, then strain, put it on 
a board to dry. Cut it up and turn while drying. 
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Practical Odds and Ends. 
eo 
Contributed by Subscribers to the American Agri- 
culturist. Please send plenty more of the same sort. 


A Brack Boarp should be in every kitchen, 
not to mark with chalk, but to place pots and ket- 
tles on when removing them from the fire. Make 
it about a foot square, and 1 inch thick. It need 
not be washed often merely for looks, as the cor- 
ners will be unsoiled. Its use will save the ta- 
bles, floor, sink, etc., from many unsightly marks. 

To Peet Onrons CHEERFULLY.—Sit before the 
draft of a fire on the hearth, or with the pan on the 
stove hearth, with the front doors open, and you 
may peel any quantity, without shedding a tear. 

To Keep SavusaGE MEAt.—Prepare it in small, 
round cakes, fry them as for the table, pack them 
closely in an earthen jar, pour the fat from frying 
over them, and put a weight on them to keep them 
down until cold, then remove the weight, and cover 
the top over with lard. Keep in a cool, dry place. 

GeEsE Eaes carried to the cellar as soon as laid, 
and kept there, will hatch well. They should be 
turned over once a day. Above stairs, the temper- 
ature is uneven. Number the eggs as laid, that the 
first goose setting may have the eggs first laid. 

VARNISHED FURNITURE is sometimes disfigured 
by heat, which causes white spots ; to remove these, 
touch them with flannel slightly dipped in alcohol, 
and rub till the whole surface is dry and warm. 


APPLES, quartered and cored, sprinkled with 
sugar, and cooked in a close dish, in the oven, 
require less sweetening, and are preferable to those 
stewed in the ordinary way. 
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Hints on Cooking, etc. 
os 

Cream Pie.—Contributed by A. M. Turner, 
Litchfield Co., Conn. Mix 1 egg beaten, 2 table- 
spoonfuls corn starch (flour will answer,) 2 table- 
spoonfuls sugar, a little salt, a teaspoonful extract 
of lemon,and 1 pint of milk. Bake the two crusts 
separately; boil the custard, and when cold lay it 

on one crust and cover with the other. 


Another Cream Pie.— Contributed by 
Mrs. H. Drinker, Susquehanna Co., Pa. Take 6 
eggs, two small cups of sugar, 2 cups of flour, 1 tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, 144 teaspoonful of 
soda. Dissolve the soda in a little hot water; mix 
the flour, sugar, and cream of tartar; whip the 
eggs separately; mix all the ingredients well to- 
gether, and pour into two plates of moderate size. 

Cream for the Pie—Take 1 pint new milk, 1 small 
cup of sugar, 21¢ tablespoonfuls of flour, and 2 
eggs. Beat the eggs, sugar, and flour together; 
stir them into the milk when it boils; let it remain 
over the fire until it thickens, but do not let it boil. 
Flavor with vanilla. A few minutes before dinner, . 
split the cake, by cutting around the edge, and 
pulling off the upper half; pour the custard on the 
lower half, and cover with the other. 


Spanish Cream.—Make a soft custard of 1 
quart of new milk, and the yolks of 6 eggs, with 6 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Dissolve 8f ounce of gel- 
atine in 1g pint of water, add it to the custard 
when hot, flavor to the taste, pour into moulds, 
and put in a cold place. 

Good Bread Pudding, without eggs, 
may be made by stirring into it good, tart apples 
(pared and quartered, or sliced), when ready for 
the oven. 


Chocolate Blanc Mange.—Take 1 quart 
of milk, and }g pound of unsweetened chocolate 
made fine; boil together for a few minutes, and 
sweeten to your taste while boiling. Put im 
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while hot, 1¢ of a box of prepared gelatine, and 
stir until dissolved. When cool; add a small table- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, and pour into moulds 
to cool. It is better made the day before needed. 


Dishes for the Sick Room—Crust- 
Porridge.——Contributed by Lina May. Take a 
thick slice of bread, or what is better, a light-baked 
crust, and boil it ina quart of water 20 minutes, 
adding a little salt. Season according to the condi- 
tion of the patient; butter will improve the taste. 


Water Gruel.—Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of 
wheat flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of Indian meal and 
1 teaspoonful of salt with a little cold water, care- 
fully mashing all lumps. Pour this into 3 quarts 
water, and cook 40 minutes, skimming it occasion- 
ally. Afew raisins thrown in while boiling im- 
prove the flavor, and are usually harmless. 


Millkk Gruel.—Prepare the same as water 
gruel, except using only 2 quarts of boiling water. 
Simmer for 20 minutes, stirring it often; then add 
1 quart of milk and let the whole scald five min- 
utes. Great care must be taken to prevent burning. 


Corn Bread.—Stir well together 1 pint each 
of water, Indian meal, and wheat flour, 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar or molasses, }4 teaspoonful each 
of soda and salt, and 1 teacupful of yeast bread 
sponge. Place it in a 2-quart basin that has been 
well greased, and let it stand in a warm place until] 
light. Then set the basin in a steamer over a ket- 
tle of boiling water, and let it steam two hours, 
after which put it in the oven for 20 or 60 minutes, 
to brown over, and dry out some of the moisture. 








BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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What Makes the Wind Blow ? 


If the question were, ‘‘ Who makes the wind blow,” 
all our young friends would have a ready answer ; they 
know that God controls all the forces of nature. But he 
uses means. The sun is His great wind-maker. To under- 
stand its action, think of the air as a great ocean like wa- 
ter, but much lighter, entirely surrounding the globe. The 
sun shines upon this ocean of air, and through it on the 
earth, heating them both, and imparting most heat at 
the earth’s surface. But the sun’s rays shine more di- 
rectly down on some parts than on others, and therefore 
heat them more. Thus, it is always hotter in the re- 
gion of the equator, than at the poles. Now heat expands 
a fluid, making it lighter, and when part of the air is ex- 
panded by heat, it rises, and the cooler, heavier sur- 
rounding air rushes in to fill its place, and thus wind 
The following simple experiment will show 
just how this works. Fill a large tin pail with water in 
which scatter some fine bread crumbs. Place a burning 
lamp under the midule of the pail, and the crumbs will 
soon begin to rise, carried up by the heated column of 
water, and then making acurve toward the sides, will 
sink downward, and pass in a horizontal direction along 
the bottum, just as wind drives along the earth’s surface. 
In a room containing a hot stove, drop into the air in dif- 
ferent places bits of light cotton, or dry thistle blossoms, 
and you will see how the air is moving at each point. 


If the earth were all a plain, and each part received a 
regular unchanging amount of heat through the year, the 
currents of air or winds would always move in one direc- 
tion. But many things prevent this. The land is more 
heated than the water by the sun’s rays; some soils also 
absorb heat more readily than others; then at night and 
during cloudy weather when the source of heat is cut off, 
the heat is radiated or passed out unequally from different 
localities, and this produces variations in the currents. 
Mountains, and valleys also, change the courses of the 
winds, and other causes, such as the varying moisture in 
the air, and probably its electrical condition, still farther 
operate to cause them to shift and change, so that no one 
ean predict with certainty which way the wind will 
olow to-morrow, and “ fickle as the wind,” has come to be 
a proverb. On the ocean where no mountains intervene, 
and where the heat is quite uniform, currents of air 
called trade winds blow steadily in one direction. Their 
course in the northern hemisphere is from north-east to 
south-west, in the southern hemisphere from south-east 
to north-west. These steady winds are of great service 
in navigation or trade, as ships are some times enabled to 
glide before them for weeks without changing a sail. 
New discoveries are being made almost every year, and 
perhaps at some time in the future men may be able to 
foretell the direction of the wind; at present, we can 
only try and make the best of it from whichever quarter 


is produced. 





it comes ; though that is a little dificult on some March 
days, when it seems to blow from all quarters at once. 





Book-keeping for Boys and Girls. 


The boys and girls’ Cash Account Book described in 
the January A griculturist, has set many readers to think- 
ing. It is easy to tell what subjects interest our readers 
from the letters received. We like to have them express 
their opinions fully in criticisms and suggestions, as well 
as in praise. One gentleman writes about the Cash 
Account, ‘I wish every boy and girl in the land were 
required to keep a neat and exact account of receipts 
and expenditures. It would induce habits of careful- 
ness, industry and economy, that in a few years would 
tell on the welfare of the nation, for its moral as well as 
its financial prosperity.” He suggests the following 
method of keeping the account, which has some advan- 
tages, being concise and economical. 























| 1864. Cash Account. 1864, 
Dr. || December. mea ica 
79 || 1| To balance from lust month......... 
| 2) By money for’ ball ..... Asgecs>scses 05. 
32 || 3] Money from Papa for leaves gat 
ered, 16 bushels, @ 2c..... 
5) Paid Sunday School Miss. Society... 10 
01. Beating gg IN GPM. onc6 canes: 
08. || 7; Gathering 4 bushels of leaves....... 
| i Contributed to soldiers Hospitals.. 10 
07.!|10! Weekly allowance .............000. 
Admission to Museum.............0. 15 
TS], CONAY DOMBUG occa tes'sc coccccceds ol, 
31 i a 
Balance carried to January 1865.... 86 
$1| 27 . $1| 27 














“The left hand columnsare for the Dr. account, or 
money received, with a column for the date of the entries. 
The right hand for the Cr. account, or money paid out. 
Supposing the account for the month to be completed, 
I have struck the balance, which is ready to be carried to 
the account for the next month, In this way each page 
of the account book can be filled up. and no broad spaces 
left blank.” The young beginner will be more likely to 
make mistakes by this method than in using the form 
given in January. This, however, will teach carefulness, 
and so perhaps in the end be an advantage. Let no one 
be discouraged by mistakes ; the fact that they are made 
is the strongest reason for persevering, so that they may 
finally be avoided. 


The Cure of the Drunkard. 


A man long noted for intemperate habits was induced 
by Rey. John Abbott, to sign the pledge “in his own way,” 
which he did in these words, ‘I pledge myself to drink 
no more intoxicating drinks for one year.” Few believed 
he could keep it, but near the end of the year he again 
appeared at a temperance meeting, without having once 
touched a drop. ‘ Are you not going to sign again?” 
asked Mr. Abbott. “ Yes,” replied he, if 1 can doit in my 
own way, and accordingly he wrote ‘‘I sign this pledge 
for nine hundred and ninety nine years, and if 1 live to 
that.time, I intend to take out a life lease!” A few days 
after he called upon the tavern keeper, who welcomed 
him back to his old haunt. ‘* Oh! landlord,” said he, as 
if in pain, “I have such a lumpon iny side!” “ That's 
because you’ve stopped drinking,” said the landlord, ** you 
won’t live long if you keep on.”—“ Will drink take the 
lump away ?"—‘‘ Yes, and if you don’t drink you'll soon 
have a lump on the other side. Come let’s drink togeth- 
er,” and he poured out two glasses of whiskey.—* I guess 
I won't drink,” said the former inebriate, “ especially if 
keeping the pledge will bring another lump, for it isn’t 
very hard to bear, after all,” and with this he drew the 
lump, a roll of greenbacks, from his side pocket, and 
walked off leaving the landlord to his sad reflections, 





Bragging.—A foreigner who had heard of the 
Yankee propensity for bragging, thought he would beat 
the natives at theirown game. Seeing some large wa- 
termelons on a market-woman’s stand he exclaimed, 
“ What! don’t you raise larger apples than these in 
America?” The quick-witted woman immediately re- 
plied, ‘‘ Apples! any body might know you were a for- 
eigner: them’s gooseberries '” 


What Kind of Puzzles to Send. 


Our young friends, and many not young in years, kind- 
ly send frequent contributions to the puzzle department, 
for which they will please accept our thanks. Of course 
all can not be published, there would not be room for 
half of them, even if all were suitable, and so the best 
are selected in addition to original ones furnished by the 
editor of this department. We invite our friends to send 
plenty more, to give a full assortment from which to 
choose. In every case send the correct solution with the 
problem, or puzzle. Let them be original ; if a spice of 
fun can be worked in, all the better. Rebuses and char- 
ades are not desired ; enough are on hand to last a long 





time. Mathematical, Grammatical, Geographical puz- 
zles, and others which instruct while they amuse, are 
most welcome, They should not be made too diffiealt, 
but enough so.to require thought, patience and persever- 
ance, Puzzles of various kinds, with’ strings, blocks of 
wood, etc., etc., are: if new, and will be 
properly illustrated, where it is* desirable. 


Up to the present time the names of those correctly 
answering the ge ete., have heap published in 
columns. gave Pleasure to those who were 
successful, and we ig rapes to acknowledge 
their efforts. But recently the nx Has increased so 
much, that at the present rate’ etimes have 
to give up a large part of the boys: and girls’ columns 
to names alone, or sot publish , AB the greatest 
good to the greatest number is our ‘find we can 
not always give the names. The ‘and benefit 
of studying out the puzzles will be just as great, how- 
ever, and there will also be room for mote problems, 
stories, etc., to please all who love to read this part of 
the paper, and that we believe includes most readers. 


Auswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following areanswers to the puagzies, etc., in the 
February number, page 55. No. 116. Historical Ques- 
tions.—1, Roderick; 2, May 7th; 3, Franconia....No. 
117. Aaron’s Rod bore almonds....No. 118, I[lustrated 
Rebus.—Warm aruin thousands and yet (in the end of 
ten) ba b less eye ing; or War may ruin thousands, and 
yet in the end often be a blessing.... No. 119. Mathemat- 
ical Problem.—None have answered this correctly, and 
it is left open for another month....No, 120. 1, Dublin : 
2, Concord; 3, Augusta; 4, Hartford.....No. 121. Math- 
ematical Rebus.—I owe to A a V (5) and ciphers three ; 
Owe ten to B and ninety unto D; Now let some scholar 
cipher up and see, how great the sum I owe unto the 
three....No. 122. Conundrum.—Because he is a sea king 





(seoking) what never ae 


New Pidnbles to be Amswered. 





No. 124, Illustrated Rebus.—A very common proverb. 

No. 125, Mathematical Froblem.—A circus company 
hired a triangular field each of whose sides measured 
300 feet. Ist. How large in diameter can they make their 
ring in the field?—2nd. How many feet of ground in it? 

No. 126, Curious Word.—What is the only word in the 
English language that can be written without pen, ink, 
pencil, or any other instrument ? 





No. 127. Illustrated Rebus.—What every body hopes for 


No, 128. Abbreviation.—How can you inquire after a 
person’s health with only three letters? 


No, 129. Anagrams.—i, Nice red hams. 2, Go nurse. 
3, To sin far more. 4, Cover notasin. 5, Move it cool. 
6, Miss no trains, 

No. 130. Conundrum.—What part of a fish is like the 
end of the war? 


No. 131. Mathematical Problem.—A garden lies in the 
form of an equilateral triangle measuring 100 feet on 
each side. A tower 25 feet high stands three feet from 
the center ona line toward onecorner. How far is it 
from the top of the tower to each corner ? 


No. 132. Ethical Mathematics.—Suppose A, tells the 
truth 4 times ont of 5; B,5 times out of 6; C, 6 times 
out of 7. Thenif A, and B, makea statement which C 
denies, in whose favor is the preponderance of truth? 
Please give solution and reasons with the answer. iz 

No. 133. Charade.—My first is insane ; my second is @ 
vowel ; my third. gives light; my fourth is a carriage, 
my whole is an island. 


No, 134,—Puzzle.—10015150 is what all young people 
should be, to gain the good opinion of others, 
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THE ORGAN GRINDER AND HER 

a... grinders were formerly seen almost wholly in 
large cities, but of late years we have met them far out 
in the country, where they seemed pleased to receive a 
bow! of milk or a plate of food, instead of the customary 
penny. They are a wandering race, somewhat like the 
gipsies, and are as strongly bound together by ties of 
clanship. It is said that they never cheat each other, and 
as aclass they bear a good reputation for general honesty. 
Most organ grinders are natives of Italy, many of them 
from Savoy. Savoy you may remember formerly belonged 
to Northern Italy, but in 1860 was annexed to France. 
A few Germans have taken up the trade of making cheap 
music on hand organs, but the Italian members of the 
craft look upon them as interlopers, and will not associ- 
ate with them. It is estimated that at least three to four 
thousand Italian organ grinders have emigrated to this 
country. Most of them are poor, for the business does 
not pay very well. Occasionally one of them snows con- 
siderable enterprise and talent in bringing out new fea- 
tures, and is rewarded by quite a harvest of pennies. 
Some of this class accumulate enough to buy several 
instruments which they let out to their less fortunate 
brethren. Frequently girls travel about with organs, 
often in pairs, one playing an accompaniment with a tam- 
bourine. If they are neatly dressed and attractive in 
personal appearance like the one in the picture, they 
may earn large wages. A well trained monkey is a great 
addition to the music-maker’s stock in trade, as its comi- 
cal tricks are quite sure to attract a crowd. Some of 
these animals educated for this purpose sell as high as 
fifty to a hundred dollars each. 

The Italian organ grinders of New York City live to- 
gether in a block of poor rickety buildings in one of the 
filthiest and most poverty stricken streets. They are 
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aie no furniture. Yet they are not without their en- 
joyments. Every year they have a grand ball to which 
only members of the profession are admitted, and where 
it is said there is as much pride of rank as among the 
most aristocratic circles. Some of them claim relation- 
ship with noble families in their own country, and they 
are looked up to accordingly by their companions. 

The few organ grinders who acquire competence usu- 
ally return to their native land to which they are passion- 
ately attached. All through long years of toil and priva- 
tion they are cheered by the bright vision of home in the 
distance. Although they are vagrants, let us not judge 
them tooharshly. They bring much pleasure to the chil- 
dren of the poor at least, and the melodies they play are 
often the finest compositions, which in some degree aids 
in giving correct musical taste to the hearers. Surely 
they are better thus employed than in simply oegging. 





The Fate of the Elm. 


A thrifty young elm sprang up near the edge of a forest. 
The surrounding trees cared for ittenderly. They shaded 
it from the rays of the burning sun, caught the heavy pour- 
ing rains which might have drowned it in infancy, and 
gently bathed it with careful drops; no harsh winds 
could penetrate the kind shelter they gave, and when 
winter came they dropped down their leaves to protect 
its roots from the frost king. It grew rapidly. Soon it 
looked down upon the ferns and azaleas, then it over- 
topped the hazels, and ere long it stood strong and grace- 
ful, its head so high that it could look far out of the forest 
into the wide fields. Then it began to complain. ‘Oh, 
that I could see more of the world; the flowers of the 
plain are more beautiful than those which grow here in 
the shade ; I am tired of this dreary darkness ; I long to 





play with the free winds.” And thus it had no pleasure 
in the good things around it. One day a strange sound 
was heard in the forest. Blows of the ax fell thick and 
fast, and tree after tree came down with a crash before 
the industrious workmen. ‘‘ We will leave this hand 

some elm,” said the owner, “it will ornament the field. 
In a few months it stood alone; its companions had 
all been removed, and grass and flowers were springing 
atits feet. Its wish was accomplished ; but a wise man 
that lay beneath its shade one hot day heard it sigh, as 
the wind tossed its branches. ‘I am fitted for better so- 

ciety ; men seldom visit me ; coarse animals rub against 
my trunk; nothing but daisies and clover live here; by 
the side of yonder mansion are noble lords of the forest, 
rare flowers surround them, and beautiful ladies sit in 
their shade.” Thus the unhappy tree found no pleasure- 
in the beautiful field——In autumn workmen removed 

the graceful elm to the coveted place near the owner’s 
dwelling. It was planted where the light streamed upon 
it through the windows of the kitchen, from the blaze in 

a large open fireplace. For a little season it seemed 
content. But soon came the murmur, ‘‘ Why am I con- 
demned to stand here like an outcast? The angry blast 
chills my bare limbs ; all around me is desolate ; I can put 
forth no leaves, while those insignificant roses, helio- 
tropes and geraniums are tenderly cared for, and kept 
blooming in their summer home within doors. Thus the 
tree moaned unhappily through the winter. Spring came 

the trees awoke and put on their new robes to hail the 

season, all but the poor elm, which showed only here 

and there a feeble leaf. Presently the owner, while 
walking through his grounds, said, ‘‘ See, this tree is 
worthless, its heart is cankered ; it is no longer an orna- 
ment, take it away.” Then it was cut down, prepared 
for fuel, and when cold weather came, it was burned in 
the room which had excited its last discontent. And an 

old man who one night sat dreamily by the fire was heard 
to say, “See my fate in these expiring embers ; all my 
life I have despised the good of the present, and pined 
for the future, until now the past years are all a waste, 
and consumed by discontent, I can only give to others 
the possessions which might have brought joy to myself.” 





A Wseful Dream. 


Some months since a gentleman forwarded a club of 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist directing them 
to be sent to Springfield, giving neither County nor State. 
The clerk entered the names and money on the books, 
but as there are twenty-four Springfields in the United 
States, he thought possibly he might not guess the right 
one, and therefore waited for further instructions—per- 
haps a scolding—before sending the papers. Recently a 
letter came from the same place, complaining that the 
papers had not been received, this time giving the State. 

Thousands of subscribers had been received and enter- 
ed since the first letter, and the clerk was puzzled to 
know where to look for this “needle in a haystack.” 
After some hunting, and a good deal of vexatious think- 
ing, he left it for the time. The same night he dreamed 
the whole thing over, remembered where the first entry 
was made, and early in the morning turned at once to the 
place he had dreamed of, where sure enough every thing 
was plainly recorded. Subscribers should not be en- 
couraged in carelessness by this incident, as it is hardly 
fair to expect our clerks to work all day and dream all 
night, to keev their books straight. 





The Heroic Switch Tender. 


The following incident is related in a European paper 
as having lately occurred in Prussia. A switch tender 
had just taken his place to change the track, in order to 
turn a train which was in sight, so as to prevent a collis- 
ion with another train from an opposite direction. At 
this critical moment, on turning his head, he discovered 
his little boy playing on the track of the advancing en- 
gine. He might spring to his rescue and remove him 
safely, but then he would not have time to turn the switch, 
and hundreds of lives might be lost by his neglect. In 
an instant his resolution was taken. ‘Lie down!” he 
shouted to his boy, and the child happily accustomed to 
obedience, promptly threw himself on the ground, and 
the whole train thundered over him, the passengers little 
dreaming how much their safety had cost that father. 
The trembling man rushed forward, fearing to find only 
a mangled corpse, but no words can express his joy at 
seeing his child alive and unharmed. The next day, the 
king having heard of the circumstance, sent for the man 
and presented him the Medal of Honor for his heroism. 


Tough Pies.—Army pies are so terribly tough that 
soldiers call them leather-pies. A poor fellow of Grant’s 
Army, probably a shoemaker formerly, whose arm had 
just been amputated, was being carried past a “stand” 
the other day where an old woman was selling pies, when 
he raised himself in the ambulance and called out, 
“T say old lady, are those pies sewed or pegged?” 
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(Business notices $1 25 per line of space.) 

rrr Yee Pre Yas 

Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired. Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do. By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 


GEO, P. BISSELL & CO. 
Martford, Conn. 
Bankers and Dealers in 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


U. &. 5-20 and other Bonds bought and sold on the most 
favorable terms. ¥ 3-10 Notes ready for delivery, and a 
discount allowed. Purchasers are assured that we will fur- 
nish Government Bonds on as fayorable terms as they can 
get them from New York. 

CONNECTICUT STATE BONDS, HARTFORD CITY 
BONDS, and a large assortment of first class securities on 
hand for sale at all times. 

The highest possible premium paid for Gold and Silver and 
U.S. Coupons, also for Coupons not yet due. We are also 
Agents for the Government for the sale of Revenue Stamps 
of all kinds. Interest allowed on deposits from the date of 
deposit till date of withdrawal, 

The long and successful Banking experience of the Senior 
partner of our house (extending over a period of nearly 
twenty years), and our rigid adherence to the principles of 
sound Banking, enable us to give the greatest facilities to 
our customers, and warrant us in saying that it is our aim 
to have our House rank second to no Banking establishment 
in the country for soundness and stability. 

Business sent us by mail will receive the same prompt at- 
tention that is given to those who come in person, 

GEO. P. BISSELL & CO. 


KETCHUM SON & CO., New-York. 
HARTFORD BANK, Hartford, Conn, 


B. kK. BLISS, 
Seed Catalogue and 
and Kitchen Garden. 











Refers to 





Guide to the Flower 


The Eleventh Edition enlarged and improved, just 
published, contains One Hundred Pages of closely 
printed matter, with many beautifal illustrations, 
anda descriptive list of upward of Two Thousand 
varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, in- 
cluding many charming novelties, now offered for 
the first time in this country, with explicit directions for 
their culture, also a list of upwards of 

One Hundred varieties of French Hybrid 
Gladiolus, and other Sammer Flowering Bulbs— 
to which is added a list of a few of the choicest varieties of 
Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, and other 
small Fruits, Bedding Plants, etc. etc., culti- 
vated at his gardens; with much other useful information 
upon the subject of gardening generally, which will be found 
useful to the amateurs, as well as those who are about to 
commence the delightful occupation of gardening. In con- 
sequence of the great advance in the cost of paper, printing, 
ete., we can not offer it gratuitously, EXCEPTING TO OUR 
REGULAR CUSTOMERS. It will be mailed post-paid toall ap- 
plicants enclosing 25 cents, 

Address 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
Be sure and get the Best. 


A superior lot raised expressly for the subscriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with full directions for culture, curing, 
packing, &c., will be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants at 
the following rates: lounce, 50 cents; 4 ounces, $1.50; 1 
pound, $5. Address B. i: BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


What Every one Having a Garden Should Buy. 


One of PARR’S GARDEN CHESTS, fitted with 
the most approved gardening implements in ordinary use, 
The articles requiring a long handle such as Grafting Saw, 
Tree Scraper, Hoes, Rake, &c., are all made to fit into an 
improved screw jointed handie, jointed in lengths to fit in 
the Chest. 

Parr’s Horticultural Chest, 

A larger size of the above with drawers and partitions to 

contain seeds, &¢ 
Parr’s Children’s Garden Setts, 
Consisting of Hoe, Rake, Spade and Garden Fork with 


long handles also, 
Tool Chests of all sizes, with tools suitable for farmers 


B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 








use, 
For sale by all respectable Dealers in Hardware, Yankee 
Notionsand Agricultural implements and seeds whose atten- 
tion is called to the immense demand for these goods, 
Send for lllustrated a. a the Manufacturep. 
», PARR, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Economical Housekeepers Use 

Pyle’s Saleratus. Pyle’s Cream Tartar, 
Pyle’s Baking Soda, Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 
Pyle’s Blucing Powder. Pyle’s Stove Pol- 
ish. Articles designed for all who want the best goods, 
full weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each 
package bears the name of JAMES PYLE, Manufac- 
turer, New-York. 

EEDS OF ALL KINDS BY MAIL. B. M. 
WATSON, Qld Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 








Just PuBLisHED. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES, 
ANEW, PRACTICAL anp ORIGINAL WORK ON 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 

BY GEO. E.& F. W. WOODWARD, ArcuirTects.’' | 
Elegantly Illustrated, with Designs and Plans of Houses 
of moderate cost, and a full Illustrated description of the 

manner of constructing Balloon Frames. 
12mo. Price $1 50, post-paid to any address. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, PuBLisHErs, 
37 Park Row, New York, 
OFFICE OF THE HorTICULTURIST. 





HE March Number of the Twentieth Annual Vol- 
ume of 


“THE HORTICULTURIST,” 


Now Ready, contains the 2nd paper. from the Author of: 
“MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD,” [llustrated, and oth-' 
er articles from’ the best practical writers;Bast and West, ° 


on GRAPE CULTURE, 
Fruits, 
; FLowers, GARDENING, 
Rural Architecture, and Landscape Adornment.. Two 


Dollars and Fifty cents per Annum. ‘Twenty five cents 
per number. Volume 1864, bound: and post-paid, and 
numbers 1865, $4 50. Volumes 1862, 1863 & 1864, bound 
and post-paid, and numbers 1865, $8. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
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Specimen Copies sent free of postage on receipt of the 

rice. The AGRICULTURIST and DEMOREST’S MONTH- 

,Y one year for $3 75. The Splendid March No. with Bril- 
liant and Extraordinary Novelties, and Splendid Spring 
Fashions now Ready. Back No.’s as specimens 10c, post free, 


EVERY FAMILY 


SHOULD HAVE 
Webster’s New Dictionary, 
WITH 3000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Call and examine, at any Book Stores. 

Toe NEw ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF WEBSTER'S DiIc- 
TIONARY.—This seemingly dry and certainly ponderous book 
has its peculiar charms, Here is collected and tersely set 
down, a vast quantity of various and useful knowledge, such 
as is indispensable to educated men and women. Here are 
an hundred and fourteen thousand words, defined with a 
clearness, fullness, precision and wealth of illustration, that 
denote the soundest scholarship, and the most entire fidelity 
to laborious details, 

Altogether the work is a marvelous specimen of learning, 
taste, and thorough labor. We praise it heartily. because 
we believe it deserves the heartiest praise.—W. Y. Albion. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Send for latest Catalogue of the best sustained Boarding 

Seminary in the State or Nation, Superior accommodations 
at moderate rates. Graduating Course for Ladies as well as 
Gentlemen, Thorough Commercial College Course, one, 
two, or three terms for $25. Languages, Music and Painting 
equal to the best. Spring Term, March 23d, 

Address Rev. JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., 

Fort Edward, N. Y. 














Brown’s Bronchial Troches, for Pul- 
monary and Asthmatic Disorders, have proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years, and have received 
testimontals from eminent men who have used them. 

Those who are suffering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, &c., should try ‘‘ The Troches,” a 
simple remedy which is in almost every case effectual, 


6e ik WILL PAY.”—AGENTS WANTED to 

sell How to Write, Talk, Behave and do Business. 
$2.25, Send stamp for particulars, to MESSRS. FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New-York, 
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MH. H. LLOYD & co., 


21 JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK., 


Publish the Largest, Latest, Cheapest, and most At 
tractive and Reliable, salable Assortment of Colored 


MAPS, CHARTS, AND PRINTS, 
To suit the Times, to be had in this Country, 
UNUSUAL OFFERS TO AGENTS. 
SEVERAL NEW WORKS JUST OUT, 


A CARD. 


Reasons which are well known and appreciated at the 
office of the AGRIcULTURIST, compel us to advertise that 
we have no relationship, and never had business connec- 
tion or acquaintance of any kind whatever with @ person’ 
who, advértisés maps under’ the name “J, T. Lioyp.” 
We do not wish subscribers to pay for ovm maps’ before 
receiving them. 

Editors who feel called upon to notice him, as many 
have of late, will do us only justice by inserting after his 
name ‘(not H.H. Luoyp & Co., 21 Joun Sr., N, Y.)” 
because mankind are prone to forget initial letters, and 
many old friends have supposed us to be the party aimed 
at by the Tribune and other’ papers. As a party well 
known to Editors and Publishers, ‘we refer to Messrs. 8.° 
M. Pettengill & Co., Newspaper Advertising Agents, at 
Park Row, New-York. 


The Patent Sewing Ripper 


Takes out a seam faster than a sewing machine can 
make it, with less danger of cutting than by knife or, 
scissors, It rips machine or hand sewing equally well. . 
Every Lady wants one. Great chance for Agents. 
Price Fifty Cents, sent post paid, by mail. 
eral discount by the dozen. 
Address H. LEE, 111 Fulton-st,, New-York City.’ 


YOUNG MEN AND MEN OF 
MIDDLE AGE .WANTED. 


By an arrangement with gentlemen at Washington, and. 
through agencies established in different cities, I am now 
prepared to furnish lucrative and honorable ‘situations 
for every young man, or man of middie ‘age, who ‘com- : 
pletes, (in a thorough, satisfactory manner,) the course of" 
ACTUAL BUSINESS TRAINING at Eastman Nation- ' 
al Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. But a small 
portion of those who graduate desire the.assistance of the © 
College in this matter, and the demand for Spring and 
Summer business is greater than the supply. The great 
preference exhibited by the business community for those © 
who qualify at this Institution, is: owing to the fact of 
their being so thoroughly drilled in ACTUAL BUSI- 
NESS OPERATIONS, It is this that has given the 
College such wide spread reputation, and placed it so far 
in advance of all the Commercial or Business Schools, 
Reference is given to two hundred graduates now in the 
Government Departments at Washington, more than four 
hundred in banks, offices, and mercantile establishments 
in the city of New-York, and to Merchants, Book-keep- 
ers, Accountants, Salesmen, Telegraph Operators, and 
Business Men in the different Cities, who have been 
PRACTICALLY educated here.” Associations of the 
graduates have been formed in Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New-York, and other cities. The 
entire expense of the Course, Including Board, Tuition 
Fee, and incidentals, is from $80 to $90. Applicants are 
admitted at any time. Full particulars may be had by 
addressing. H. G. EASTMAN, 

President National Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 





Lib- 








For SALE—or to let for a term of years—12 
acres adapted to fruit, in the best fruit district in New- 
Jersey, House, commodious and genteel, good barn an 
shed, &c, Price $10,000, Rent House and % er the land 
Apply to “ W.,” Lane's Agency, 151 Nassau-st., New-York. 


ARM FOR SALE.—The subscriber offers for 

sale his farm located on the Arpotenten and Galway 
stage route, two miles from Amsterdam, N. Y. Containin 
about one hundred and Lette A acres of land, fifteen of whic! 
are timber, For further particulrrs ie uire ri the snbscri- 
ber on — mise: ID MARSELUS, 
Refers to Jno. McDonald, Esq., Pres. Rank of Amsterdam, 








WATER POWER FOR SALE.—One of the best 
in Sullivan Co., Factory 50x25 feet: 1st class Dwellin: 
eg ag 1 FaOP, . — Lf be of ‘land ; yalus yomane cons 

r timber, Near Delaware an 
and Eriedé, R, Address 0. E, CRANDALL, Monticello, SA 
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How to Get a Farm, and Where to Find 
One. 


—_- -—— 

The following interesting article on “ Illinois, its Cli- 
mate, Soil, and Productions”, which we take from a 
work just published by J. MrLLer, and for sale by D. 
Apr_eton & Co., entitled, ““‘How to Get a Farm, and 
Where to Get One,” by the Author of ‘Ten Acres is 
Enough,” is worthy of the careful perusal of those who 
are desirous of securing for themselves and families a 
home which they can call their own. 

The West—Illinois Central Railroad Lands—Climate, 
Soil, and Productions.—The vast region popularly known 
as “The West,” has been so often travelled by thousands 
from the older States, and so repeatedly described in 
print, that all must have a general knowledge of its char- 
acter and capabilities. Little, therefore, remains for me 
on these subjects, than a compilation of details appro- 
priate to the matter in hand—where to find a farm. 

In the very heart of the great valley, midway between 
the Arctic and the Tropic, the Atlantic and the Rocky 
Mountains, lies the State of Illinois, the young Hercules 
of the .West, touching Lake Michigan on the north, and 
the lower Qhio on the south, with the majestic Mississippi 
washing her entire western border, and the Wabash skirt- 
ing her for more than half its length on the east. Her 
growth, during the last decade, has been really more 
rapid and considerable than that of any other State, 
though some of the newest have increased in population 
by a larger percentage than hers. Her population has 
all but doubled during the last decade, having risen from 
some 900,000 to about 1,700,000. of sl * “d * 

In 1850 Congress granted to the Illinois Central Rail- 


road Company 2,595,000 acres of land to aid in building a 


railroad, which would soon open up for sale and settle- 
ment a much greater adjoining area belonging to Govern- 
ment ; the quality of the land being undoubted, it being 
prairie and rolling land of well ascertained fertility. * * 

Three years after the Central Railroad Company began 
their operations, their sales of land amounted to 1,312,373 
acres, realizing a total sum of $16,663,823. The terms of 
sale are probably more liberal than are elsewhere to be 
found. Had they been otherwise, it would have been 
impossible to attract to a new and wholly unsettled 
country the largest body of settlers ever voluntarily col- 
lected on one spot within so short a period. The buyer 
has his choice among a million of acres, still unsold, and 
may take land at from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, 
according to location. He may pay for it in cash, if able 
to do so, and thus obtain a discount of twenty per cent. ; 
or he may take land and be allowed four, five, six, and 
seven years in which to pay for it, but paying the interest 
yearly in advance. He may buy as small a tract as forty 
acres, or one as much larger as his means will justify. 

The land grant to this Company was the first public 
gratuity in aid of railroads. When first made, the central 
portion of Iilinois was an unoccupied prairie, as fertile 
as any soil in the world, but wholly unavailable. It now 
swarms with population, that along the railroad having 
trebled within ten years. Great towns have sprung up 
along its track, and the annual growth of population and 
wealth is enormous. Here the enterprising man will be 
sure to find a farm, and the Railroad Company will show 
him how to get it. Their road is 704 miles in length, and 
extends from Cairo, in the extreme southern part of the 
State, to Dunleith, in the northwest, with a branch from 
Centralia, in the centre, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. For all.the purposes of agriculture, these 
lands are equal to any in the world, producing wheat, 
barley and oats in the north ; corn and wheat in the cen- 
tre; and wheat, tobacco, and cotton in the south. In 
all parts of the State vast numbers of live stock are pro- 
duced. A healthy climate, a rich soil, and railroads to 
convey to market the fulness of the earth—all combine 
to place in the hands of the working man the means of 
independence. Nowhere can the farmer, the mechanic, 
the manufacturer, and the laboring man, find surer 
rewards of industry. With 12,000 common schools, 21 
colleges, 48 academies, and a liberal fund for the support 
of learning, Illinois offers the means of educatiou such 
as few States can boast. All the conditions favorable to 
prosperity are to be found here. 

The climate of Illinois is healthy, and the mortality is 
less than in almost any other part of the country. The 
immigrant seeking a location regards the healthfulness 
of the district as a matter of primary consideration, and 
Illinois; so far as its sanitary condition is concerned, 
ranks with the most favored States of the Union. The 
vital statistics collected in 1860 show that in this State 
the deaths per cent. to the population were in that year 
only 1.14, while the average of the whole country was 
1.27. Extending 380 miles from north to south, Illinois 
has all the varieties of climate to be found between 
Boston, in Massachusetts, and Norfolk, in Virginia; in 
the southern part, the genial climate of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, and in the northern section more 





nearly resembling that of Pennsylvania, Southern New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

The soil in the different parts of the State presents very 
marked characteristics. From the latitude of Chicago as 
far south as the Terre Haute and Alton Railroad, the 
country for the most part is open prairies, with here and 
there groves of timber, and timbered on the banks of the 
various streams. The soil in this region consists of a 
rich, black loam, and is remarkably adapted to the pro- 
duction of corn, sorghum and tame grasses. For stock- 
raising no better Jand can be found. South of this line 
the soil is lighter, and of a grayish tinge—the country is 
also more broken, and the timber more plentiful. The 
smal] prairies in this region produce the best of winter 
wheat, tobacco, flax, and hemp. From Centralia to Cairo, 
in the south, the country is heavily timbered. In this 
district fruit, tobacco, cotton, and the different produc- 
tions of the Border States, are largely cultivated and 
highly remunerative. A large number of sawmills are 
erected near the line of the railroad, the lumber from 
which commands at all times a ready sale. 

Indian corn is, perhaps, the most important crop in the 
country. Itis applied to so great a variety of purposes, 
and is so indispensable an article for foreign consump- 
tion, that however abundantly it may be produced, the 
constantly increasing demand will press heavily upon 
the supply. In 1859 the United States yielded 827,694,528 
bushels, of which Illinois contributed 115,296,779, about 
fifty millions of bushels more than any other State. IIli- 
nois stands pre-eminently first in the list of corn-pro- 
ducing States. 

For the culture of wheat, the lands of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad are in all respects equal to any in the State. 
One great advantage which these lands have, is their 
nearness to the railroad, by which the purchaser has the 
means of putting his crop in the market at the earliest 
or most favorable time, and at a cheap rate of transpor- 
tation. During the year 1862, the stations on this road 
sent forward to market 4,688,755 bushels of wheat, besides 
567,627 barrels of flour. In Southern Illinois, winter 
wheat is almost certain to yield a good return to the 
grower. The reaping, threshing, and cleaning machines, 
now so generally in use, have made wheat-growing a 
source of great profit to the farmer. 

It seems well established that cotton is to become a 
remunerative crop in the southern part of Illinois. It 
was cultivated in 1862 in almost every town south of Cen- 
tralia, and, if we regard the planting as an experiment, 
the result is completely satisfactory. It would be a low 
estimate to assume that in that year 5,000 bales of ginned 
cotton were grown. There was a large demand made 
upon the neighboring States (particularly Tennessee) for 
cotton seed, and more than one hundred tons had been 
sent forward from Cairo and distributed. 

The rapidly-increasing cultivation of sorghum in this 
country deserves particular nofice. In another year IIli- 
nois will send to the eastern market thousands of barrels 
of sorghum molasses, besides retaining sufficient for 
home consumption. In 1859 this State produced 797,096 
gallons, and at that time attention had only just been 
directed to sorghum. Since then its cultivation has been 
increased tenfold. A prominent sugar refiner estimates 
the annual consumption of molasses in the United States 
at 80,000,000 gallons, and of this vast quantity of sweets, 
it is safe to say the free States consume 60,000,000 gallons. 
He goes on to say: ‘‘This enormous and increasing con- 
sumption of molasses and syrups in our Northern States 
should encourage the western cane growers in their 
efforts to produce crops of western cane syrups, with the 
certainty that they will find a ready sale for all that will 
be produced of merchantable quality and in good 
packages.” 

Hemp and flax can be produced in Illinois of as good a 
quality as any grown in Europe. Water rotted hemp 
from as far north as Sangamon County, when submitted 
to Government tests, compared favorably with Russian 
hemp, and exceeded in strength the standard fixed by 
the Government, in some instances as high as twenty per 
cent. Good corn lands are good hemp and flax lands, 
and, therefore, we may safely conclude that Illinois 
can produce these importantarticles much cheaper than 
they can be imported. If the fabrication of linen goods 
has made but little progress in this country, it is be- 
cause the raw material has been grown in but limited 
quantities. In many parts of the West, farmers have 
raised flax simply for the seed, and thrown away the 
fibre as valueless, under the mistaken idea that flax 
which produced seed could not be worked into fine linen. 
In the Chicago market, hemp and flaxseed are now sold 
at from three to five dollars per bushel. The Lockport 
(N. Y.) Flax Cotton Company have contracted with as 
many farmers of Niagara County as desired to do so, 
for their crops of flax straw at $10 per ton. In Illinois, 
with heavy seeding, twenty bushels of seed and three 
tons of flax straw have been gathered from an acre. This 
was an extraordinary yield. The average crop in Nia- 
gara County, New-York, in 1862, was one ton of straw 
and fourteen bushels of seed to the acre. 





Much attention is directed to Soutnern Illinois, on ac- 
count of its peculiar adaptation to fruit raising. It has 
the advantage of early season, as well as a soil espe- 
cially suited to the growing of fruits and vegetables, to- 
gether with unequalled railroad facilities, by means of 
which the product is brought to the very door of all the 
great markets of the Northwest. Fruit placed upon the 
cars in the evening will reach Chicago the next morning. 
St. Louis is still nearer than Chicago; and strawberries, 
tomatoes, &c., are supplied to Cincinnati nearly a fort- 
night in advance ofthe ripening of these luxuries in the 
immediate neighborhood ofthat city. Itis the early mar- 
ket that gives the greatest profit to the fruit grower. 
Strawberries from Cobden and Makauda are placed in 
Chicago as early as the 14thofMay. The Railroad Com- 
pany supply every convenience for transporting fruit to 
market. Cars are run with ‘especial reference to this 
branch of traffic, and the time of running the trains is so 
adjusted as best to suit the requirements of shippers. 
Southern Illinois has become the best fruit-growing re- 
gion of America. While every part of Illinois is to some 
extent adapted to fruit culture, it is only in the south- 
ern part of the State that all conditions are found in the 
highest perfection. Pears, apples, peaches, grapes and 
strawberries, are produced in all abundance. During the 
last year, upwards of 200,000 fruit trees were planted in 
orchards south of Centralia, within six miles of the rail- 
road track; but no matter to what extent they may be 
multiplied, the demand for fruit will always be in ad- 
vance of the capacity to furnish what is wanted. 

Pork packing has become an immense business in this 
State, the number of hogs packed in 1862 amounting to 
1,484,634 head, half a million in excess of Ohio, which 
until the last year or two has stood first among the pork- 
producing States. The following table, giving the num- 
ber of hogs packed in seven States in 1862, shows a won- 
derful result : 

130,920 


Kentucky 
196,745 


Wisconsin... 
Missouri 284,011 
Total 4,069,620 

Illinois is the great stock-raising State of the country— 
sending two thousand head of beef cattle a week to the 
New-York market. In the census return of 1850 the live 
stock in Illinois had a valuation of $24,209,258, and in 
1860 it had increased to $73,434,62l—only two States 
(New-York and Pennsylvania) exceeding that amount of 
value. The raising of stock for market has been the 
source of many fortunes in Illinois. The Company have 
large tracts of land well adapted by nature to the rais- 
ing of cattle, sheep, horses and mules—better adapted, 
indeed, than are the lands of almost any other State of 
the Union. During the year 1862, the Illinois Central 
Railroad brought to Chicago, from various stations along 
the line, upwards of 30,000 head of beef cattle, and about 
10,000 sheep. Wool-growing is a branch of industry that 
cannot be overdone and will inevitably be largely in- 
creased. : 

The immense coal deposits of Illinois are worked at 
different points near the railroad, and thus the settlers 
are enabled to obtain fuel at the very cheapest rate. 
Du Quoin and St. John, in Southern Illinois, and La Salle, 
are the principal places from which coal is distributed. 
The statistics of coal produced in the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1860, place Illinois third in 
the list of coal States—Pennsylvania being first, and Ohio 
second. In the period named, the coal mined in this 
State amounted to 14,906,643 bushels, valued at more than 
a million of dollars. The production atthe present time 
is largely in excess of this amount. 


To whatever extent the resources of this State are de- 
veloped, there can never be any very great accumulation 
of breadstuffs in this country. It is impossible for Eu- 
rope to yield enough wheat for its three hundred mil- 
lions of people, and the soundest writers upon the sub- 
ject assert that even with the most favorable harvests 
three-fourths of the population are inadequately fed. 
With cheap means of transportation to the shores of the 
Old World, it is believed that five hundred million 
bushels of breadstuffs would be annually purchased 
from the United States. But it isnot alone to wheat and 
corn that the export trade is confined. In Illinois 
almost everything that contributes to food for man is 
produced in excess of the wants of the population, and 
finds a profitable market in the Eastern States and in 
Europe. 

The Central Railroad Company have given no en- 
couragement to speculators, few of whom are either per- 
manent or improving owners. Their effort has been 
to secure the actual settler by offering him extraordi- 
nary inducements, for it is he whose labors enhance 
the value of the neighboring lands, and contribute to the 
traffic of the road. The good effects of this policy have 
long been apparent. More than a hundred cities and 
villages now line the railroad, with populations vary- 
ing from 200 to 10,000 or more, having factories, mills, 
stores, post-offices, schools, churches, and newspapers. 
They rapidly increase in numbers and wealth, dis- 
tributing the comforts and luxuries of civilized life to 
the settlers, while they open up unlimited opportunities 
for profitable employment to the business man, the trader, 
and mechanic.—Appleton’s Railway Guide, 
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_ Sdbertisements, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS! 





TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
One Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion, 
One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 
One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 
Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line, 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER 
SEEDS BY MAIL. 


The FOLLOWING ASSORTMENTS have been sent out from 
this Establishment for the past ELEyEN YEARS, and are fa- 
vorably known in every section of the country. They con- 
tain only the most showy varieties of the easiest —_ and 
are well adapted for those who are unacquainted with the 
different varieties of flowers, Full directions for culture 
will accompany each package, which will be sent, post-paid, 
to any address in the f; nion, at the following prices: 

No. 1—Conti ins twe snty choice varieties of Annuals... - $1 00 
No, 2— “ of Biennialsand Perennials.. 1 00 
No, 3—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals and 
Perennials, _—_ —~ of the new and choicest 
in cultivation 
No, 4—Contains five 7 rie cted from 
PRIZE FLOWERS of fivgitet Pansies, German Carna- 
tion and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut’s French 
Asters, Double HOlyhocks...........sseeseceesceeecs 

Any one remitting $3 00 will receive the four assortments 

postage free. 

The following additional assortments will also be sent at 

the prices annexed, free of postage. 
No. 5—Contains fifteen very select varieties of Green- 
house Beeds,........cecceccve 
No. 6—Contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nials, and Perennials, including many new and 
choice varieties... . 
No. 7—Contains fifty v 





















5 
‘rieties of Annuals, Biennials, n 





and Perennials 50 
No. 8—Contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals, Bi- 
ennials, and Perennials, for sowing in the autumn... 1 00 


The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 
own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 
tion from the Catalogue, will_ be entitled to a discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered. 

The Eleventh Edition of his celebrated Seed Catalogue 
and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, containing a 

escriptive list of upwards of 2,000 varieties of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds (with full dire aie tor culture,) beautifully 
illustrated, will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 25 cts. 
Address. B. IX. BLISS, pringficld, Mass. 


Bedding Plants, &c.. by Mail. 


Strong and healthy Plants of the pithiwing verletine will 
be securely packed and mailed post-paid, to any a in 
the United States, upon receipt of the price affixed, 

12 Monthly Carn: itions, in different varieties 
12 Hardy Carnations 








3 00 
and Picotees, in different varieties. 2 50 
d do 





12 Florists’ Pinks, 2 50 
12 Pompone Chrysanthemums, do do 2 50 
12 ‘Large Flowering do do do 2 50 
12 Double Feverfe Ws, do do 2 00 
12 Fuchsias, do do 2 50 
al2 Scarlet Geraniums, do do 2 50 
12 Heliotropes, do do 2 00 
12 Lantanas, do do 2 00 
12 Petunias, do do 2 00 
12 Phloxes, do do 2 00 
12 Pansies, do do 2 50 
6 Salvias, do do 123 
12 Dahlia, (Pot roots,) do do 2 50 
12 Liliiput Dahlias, (Pot roots,) do do 8 00 
12 Verbenas, do do 1 50 
25 do do do 275 
8 do New Italian do do 3% 
3 Tritoma Uvaria, do do 1% 
6 Pot Roses, do do 2 00 
6 Hardy Climbing Roses, do do 3 00 
6 Hybrid Perpetual, do do 2 50 
12 Gladiolus, finest varieties, PEA Caidinivan ons duns cwasiess 2 00 
12 Double Italian Tuberoses.............0... 00000, . 200 
ta an Lilies, Rubrum, Roseam, Album........ 1 50 
SUMED SAMUELS 557) eiwcciesnteee essa ceaneas oe 5 00 


No orders will 
Orders to be 


The selection of varieties to be left with us, 
be filled for less than the amount specified. 
accompanied with cash. Address a . 
Springfield, Mass. 





Splendid Novelties. 
New White Dielytra.—(Dielytra Spectabilis alba.) 


We take much pleasure in announcing to our patrons that 
after several ineffectual attempts, we have succeeded in pro- 
curing this desirable plant; @ white variety of the well 
known Dielytra Spectabilis, which it resembles in it 4 re 
spect, with the exception of color of the flower, which on 
first expanding, is of pure white, afterward changing toa 
very delicate shade of blush, forming a beautiful contrast to 
the original variety. Pili ints ready | for deliver hy 20th of 
April, at $3 00 each, or 2 plants for $5.00, mailed post-paid. 


Lilium Auratum. 
New Golden Striped Lily from Japan, 

Thus described by Dr. Lindley, in the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. “If evera flower merited the name of glorious. 
it is this, which stands far above all other Lilies, whether we 
regard its size, its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangement of 
color, From this delicious flower there arises the perfume 
of Orange blossoms sufficient to fill a large room, but so del- 
icate as to respect the weakest nerves. wit is quite hardy 
and deserves a place in every a peg g ee Bulbs 
mailed to any — ss npon receipt of $5 00 

Address BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Potatoes for Seed. 
per bush, 


Early Stevens—A new variety from Northern Ver- 
mont, very early, excellent quality, very age yeh $2 00 
hanrly Sovere ign—A favorite early sort, of good 
GUATIET, MOODS WOT. coe cccscsrvccccesvavestsscasectsosses 

Early ‘Wendeli—One of the largest of the early va- 
rietiés, very productive, and uniformly of good quality 2 00 

Delinahe y, a new second early variety from Ireland, 
medium size, of excellent flavor, very productive.... 2 50 

Jackson White—An excellent. second ear ly sort, 
much cultivated in New England, flesh very white, and 
MOK SU IN ayo shai t.0 55 v4 adaine dieses «'+e0%annaeeseSoniees 

Goodrich’s Garnet Chili—Large, very productive, 
keeps well, fine for general Crop.........cccccccccecegece 

Goodrich’s Cuzco— White flesh, of good size and fla- 
vor, enormously Productive. ..........ceccccescecesesecs 2 00 
Packages containing 4 Pounds of either of = above 

varieties mailed post- Laas Por receipt of One Dollar, 

Address K, BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 











SPLENDID NOVELTIES. 


FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 


B. 


K. BLISS, 


SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Would invite the attention of all lovers ot Flowers to the 
following list, comprising many of the choicest varieties 
named in his Catalogue, the quality of which can not be 
Novelties not before offered in this country. 


Agrostemma coeli rosa, dwarf fringed. A fine pkt. 
variety of Agrostemma coeli rosa, of a dwarf com- 
pact growth, very graceful habit..........-.ceceeeeeeerees 25 

Antirvrhinum majus Tom Thumb.—A very 
handsome dwarf Antirrhinum, of compact, globular 
growth, only 4 inches high. 

Asters, New Rose Flowered—F lowers large, of fine a 
a valuable acquisition, eight varieties mixed.. ‘ ‘ 

Asters, New Turban.—Leaves dark brown, flowers “ 
red and white intersecting. ........66..eceeeesceeeeeeeeees 25 

Asters.—Original varieties from China, These varieties 
(five distinct colors), have been grown from seed re- 
ceived direct from China, and are very curious speci- 
mens of the well known China Asters.............-.++008 

Callirhoe Involucrata.—This splendid Maly aceous 
plant is remarkable for the deep crimson purple color of 
its numerous flowers, which are produced from July to 
October, until checked by frost......... 

Campanula Attica.—A profuse flowering very hand- 
some Campanula from GreeCe..........eeeee seceeeeeees 

Chrysanthemum carinatum atrococcini- 
uin.—Blooming in the most various shades from light 
scarlet red to dark DIOOd red..........cscccecceccesss sees 50 

Chrysanthemum carinatum purpureum.— 
Beautiful crimson and purple violet blossoms............ 

Chrysanthemum tricolor Dannettii, fi. pl.— 
Wik dn dvencuccccccesisvcsdscnseseoescevetoevetssee 50 

Clarkia Integr ipetala, fl. pl.—The bloom is very 
double, large, of arich magenta COlOPr..........eeeeeeeeee 

Clarkia pulchella alba, dwarf white.—Dwarf com- 
pact habit, very floriferous, and will prove a very valua- 


surpassed, 





ble acquisition for borders, €tC...........ceccee ceccccecee 25 
Cleome Muricata.—A new variety of this beautiful 
annual, almost white DIOSSOMS. .........05--00--ceeececece 50 


Datura fastuosa Huberiana.—A splendid and 
effective variety with dark purple stalk and branches.. 25 
Godetia Lindleyana, fil. pl.—Color a rich rosy pur- 
ple, blossoms perfectly double and produced in the 
STORAGE PTOTMMOM . oo nccadcccdccs coccancdcaccccsceccassece 50 
Mimulas cupreus hybridus.—F lowers large, well 
shaped, spotted, stained, marbled, speckled, dotted and 
blotched in the most striking manner...............++. . 50 
Godetia rosea alba Tom Thumb.—Pore white, 
with a brilliant rose blotch at the base of each petal, 


hight 1 foot, a profuse DlOOMEY............e-eeeeeeeeeeees 25 
Reseda Crystallina, From the North of Africa, 
IT iain cn cbacavonereekasssccusetecbeidensencens 50 
Recinus nanus microcarpus.—A genuine dwarf 
TECOITMN SU BS OUE: MINNIS ois cnicn 05 <i don ce bacddesécecoveveses 25 
Tropeolum, King of Tom Thumbs Gastar 
um).—This variety is by far the finest of all.............. 
Tropeolum majus purpureum.—Color, rich 
PlMM, VETMiNG COWETA PUPPIC. 6 ooo. ccccccscccccccsecessces 25 
Veronica Glauca.—aA pretty little annual, Speed- 
SE Rh niccndeneccngsesdecdédachasentzanbecssned 50 


Viola tricolor maxima, Faust, large flowered, New 
improved large flowering of the variety Faust intro- 
GOOG BONG FOIE Ms oso 5 cck0caccschees ce vesseccseccses 50 

Wallflower—Young’s Blood Red.—A charming 
deep blood red variety of this favorite flower, very de- 
GRIND i ss otea sete theenndeseneseheagionKesemnetccemesatacs 15 

Waitegia Aurea.—A handsome yellow everlasting 
PE CE  MNNOES ie ce brenhsescssisseceneduyeniaenedecnees 50 

Waitegia corymbosa.—A variety of the above, with 
WOLD OL TOME UENO 5400 5so5568berescceascasaceens 50 

Whitlavia grandiflora alba possesses all the 
merits of the grandiflora with the additional value of 
DSI PUTS Wake 10 COME Ss 560s 6d. .cinscnsesesiens Pevevccece 25 
For a more minute description and method of culture, 

see Catalogue. The collection of 27 varieties, $8.00. 


-_—~<—_ 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 
Raised by the most successful growers and Exhibitors in 


Europe. pkt. 
ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon), finest hybridized........... 25 
ASTERS, TRUFFAU''’S Peony flowered, the finest grown... 25 
AURICULA, from the finest prize var ESD TER Se eon 5 


BALSAMs, Glenny’s and Smith’s prize, unequalled, eac. 
BELLIS PERENIUS, (Double Daisy), a general favorite 

CALCEOLARLIAS, Herbaceous and Shrubby varieties saved 
from most beautiful spotted and mottled flowers, each.. 50 
50 





CINERARIAS, from the newest and best named sorts....... f 

CockscomBs producing immense corals...:.....°.......... 25 

CARNATION & PICOTEE PINKS, from named varieties, each 50 
do perpetual flowering for pot culture............ 50 


GERANIUMS, Scarlet, from finest variegated foliaged vars. 25 
do from finest English and F rench Y gaa flowers. 50 
GLADIOLUS, from a collection of 25 
GLOXINIAS, from the finest erect and drooping varieties.. 50 
Ho.LLyuocks, from our own gollection of 45 varieties pro- 
ducing flowers fully doubled of every shade of color... 25 


LAMTAMA, TOT HAMNBE TOWGI, «..00s00> csecocsescenctoeses 5 
MIMULUS, from the finest new hybridized varieties....... 25 
PANsIES, drom the finest English showy flowers........... 50 


do New Fancy, beautifully edged marbled and varieg’d, 50 
do Blue, Yellow, White, Black, Bronze, Striped yellow 
margined, Violet, bordered with white, marbled pur- 

le, ‘in separate CROSSE lens aap See each.. B 

he collection of 11 yarieties of Panaiee 2070.08 50 








Furemys, De Double, carefully hybridized by a noted Ger- 
WR eC ann cts cbnsgakahs sh eniniunasenisassaeaddeieiaia 
PETUNIAS, RE 8 HYBRID, from the finest mottled 
and variegated WOTIGiyad occ cicccccdecahacaedbeRabdeeas 
PoRTULACCA, New Double, in many colors, producing 
flowers as double as Roses, a most desirable acquisition 50 
PRIMULA SINENS!s (Chinese Nee ag saved from the 


finest fringed varieties, Rose and White................6. 
Srocks, New German, large | Fane ade ‘aus mixed...... 3 
do Scarlet and White Inter mediate, Count oar~" ad ms 
FIOGD + oiina pac nibdervndstnovecesseusthecekaans cuiean a] 
do New White Wall-flower leaved, fine for pots. Fiseten ~ B 


SwEET WILLIAMS, Hun'’s PERFECTION and AURICULA 
FLOWERED, bei vutifully margined, laced and vr 
unequalled tp | RL RI O08: 2 
‘ROP@OLUM, finest hybridized bedding varieties oie ev very 
shade egun Acepadiegeknntscewasdasheresaiabesddataneentadeeedan 2% 

TROPGOLUM LOBBIANUM, and its hybrids for green- — 
culture, many colors TOI ocr5 dain coe 05 

WALLFLOWERS, finest double, much improved... 


The foregoing collection of 44 varieties for 








Seeds for the Farm and Garden. 

The following seeds, the purity and vitality of which can 
be confidently recommended, will be mailed, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, upon receipt of the price 














aflixed. Oz. 8 oz, tb. 

BEETS—Early Bassano, .......+-sccesscecses 15 60 1 00 
Early Blood Seine: Orange Turnip 

EOU@ BIOs 5552 Se aaccvexciacceaeons 15 45 80 

White Sugar, Long Red, Yellow Globe, 

M 1 40 vi) 
3 199 2 50 

Sugar Loaf, ae Drumhead......... 3 2 00 8 50 

Pi Mae eer oo Flat Dutch, Red Dutch, 

Wms kia hin otter cen dacentann 223 400 

French “Ox Heart, Stone Mason, Pome- 

WEitacset ercatdicettebdnccnecerosenkane 2 50 450 

Drumbhead Savoy, Green Globe Mason, 

Victoria Pomerain...........+.cc00e000- 400 23 400 

Serer ed American Drumlhead Say oy, . 

Ses Pe ee 3 50 6 00 

Winntiga rdt, Little Pixie, New Dw iit’ 

EEE LETRA T 25 5 00 

Marbiciicad Mammoth, very large and” 

pac acmapacnsasetesnsokers ate haed DK. . 
CauL — = ER.—Early P vt | Half Sarly 

rae large, Late, and sol St i eas #2 1000 1800 

Early Dutch, Asiatic, London... % 500 8 00 

Carter *s Mammoth, Early Erfurt, Lener- 

MODI «ic cshe<cteinsen th csebacteoces kt... 25 
ae ymour’s White,Chrystal White 

WOOO, COI 565. 5cds oes ctncd teess cos 1% 8 00 

 aeeteenen Dwart, Crimson, Dwart 

Tenpertal, POTPIC. 2.0.02. cccsscodnopes pkt.. % 
Cannor.—Improved Long Orange, extrd 

PR Ree es CES 13 2 00 

French Long Orange, White eigian, * 

OO CEE 15 150 

Extra Ear ly Short, Early Horn........ 2 1% 2 00 
CucumBER—Extra Early Russian, Long | 

De lt ere ae 123 2 00 

Early Frame, White Spine, “skirt Green 3 vi) 13 

English Frame varieties for forcing. pkt 25 
Eaa PLANT, E arly Long, N. York purple. 75 
Kou. — Rerty White Vienna, reeeen” 

ERE EF 1% 8 00 
Lerrucer, Early § 175 8 00 

Large India, W heeler 2 2% 400 
MUSKMELON, Green Citron, Selaae vi) 12% 

New Hybrid, White Japan Liecaeed 
WATERMELON, Mountain Sweet, 

| See RR RR eae a 15 80 1 50 
ONION, — Danvers, White Portugal, 

Eatly eedE Snccegeisines. Mansd.«cods 5 8 25 6 00 

Red YW po eee Yellow Dutch...... 4 275 5 00 
Parsnip, Long W hite, Hollow Crown.. 50 80 

Satiews BeOGONS....05 cedcccseincccccscees 85 1 50 
Pras, Extra Early, Dan’l O'Rourke, Tom 

pe eran 7 

Champion of Eng., Prince Albert, or qt %5 
Peprrn, Large Sweet Mountain, ext. fine.. 50 8 00 5 00 
RapisH, French Turnip, Olive shaped, 

A RR or oritedusccneaeseuaueusene 15 vi) 1 2% 
Sausiry, A Vegetable Oyster.............. 30 150 2 50 
SPINACH, Round and Prickly .......---+-» 1 50 15 
SQuasu, Summer Crooknec - 4 Early Bush. 10 60 1 00 

Boston Marrow, Hubbard.............. 20 123 250 

Yokohama,.Tur ones eee pkt., 

TOMATO, Extra Early Red, Karly A Se: 30 22 4 00 
Large Red, Smooth Round Red, Pow 3 1% 8 00 

The Cook's Favorite, a new and ope 

rior variety..........+.++0.+. . 3 

Lester’s Perfected, Fejee Tsland.. on: 10 

New Erect F rench, grows upright like 

a bush, useful and ornamental Pe 
TURNIP, Early Flat Dutch, Early Re¢ Top 

Large Yellow Globe, Cow Horn, Lone 

White French, Y cllow Aberdeen...... 100 
RUTABAGA, Skir ving’ 8 Purple Top, Laing’s 10 60 10 


SaGr, Summer Savory, Sweet M: we “ame 
Thyme, Basil, Lavender, ete. pet 1 

No order will be executed at the above rates for less than 
the amount specified. When smaller quantities are ordered 
they will be sent at packet prices 
Collections of Vegetable Seeds by Mail. 

= Varieties, our selection pecigcous etveetsemedec F $1 00 

The above contain the leading ‘varieties usually grown in 
our gardens. To those who caire larger quantities, we 
would recommend our collections at $20 00; or $15; or $10; 
or $5, and $8, which can = safely forwarde a by express to 
all parts of the world, list of the contents of each collec- 
tion will be found in our New Catalogue and “ Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden,” which will be mailed to al 
applicants upon receipt of twenty * five cents. In conse- 
quence of the scarcity of many varieties of Seeds, we can 
not be bound by the above prices after the first of April. 
Orders received after that date will be executed at the low- 
est market prices. All orders to be accom eld. Pe the 
cash, Address B. K. BLISS, Springfie Mass. 4 
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Caulifiower certain to Head. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


beg to call the attention of Amateurs and Market Garden- 
ers to their Celebrated 

NONPAREIL CAULIFLOWER SEED. 

25 cts. per paper; $1 50 per oz.; or $20 per B. 

We can confidently recommend the above as the very best 

variety in cultivation, 
ALSO 

Extra Early Peas. 
Early Cabbage Sced. 
Early and Late Celery. ¢ 
English Frame and other Cucumbers, 
Early and Late Lettuce. 
White Japan and other Melons. 
Red, White and Yellow Onion. 
French and Chinese Radish.- 
Upright and other Tomatoes. 
Early Flat and other Turnips. 
Tree Seeds in great Varicty. 


For Varieties, Descriptions and price of ali Seeds, 


Send for the Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds. 


J.™M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, 
New-York. 


NEW FLOWER SEEDS. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO’S 


Annual Descriptive Catalogue 
OF 
FLOWER SEEDS AND 


SPRING BULBS, 
Containing all the desirable novelties of the season 
for 1865, 


has just been published and will be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
J.°M. THORBURN,& CO., 
Growers and Importers of Seed, 
15 John-street, New-York. 


The New Zinnia Mexicana, 25 cts. per paper, by mail. 





thoice and Rare Seeds, 
McELWAIN BRO'’S 


Illustrated Annual Catalogue and Veget- 
able and Flower Garden Manual for 1865, 
will be published early in February. It contains a descrip- 
tion of the most valuable and popular varieties of Flowers 
and Vegetables in the world with explicit directions fer their 
treatment and culture, comprising about 75 pages of closely 
printed matter, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
It will be forwarded to all applicants enclosing 15 cts. 

Address McELWAIN BRO'S, * 
Springfield, Mass. 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Annual Catalogue 
OF 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
AND 
Guide to the Flower Garden, 
FOR 1865; IS NOW PUBLISHED. 

It Contains Accurate Descriptions of the 


LEADING FLORAL TREASURES or tue WORLD, 





WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR 

Sowing Seed, Transplanting, & After-culture. 

This beautiful and useful FLORAL GUIDE consists 
of about 70 pages, beautifully illustrated with over Thirty 
Engravings and Two COLORED PLATES. 

It is published for the information and benefit of my 
customers, and to those it is sent FREE. To all others, 
price 10 cents, including postage, which is less than the 
actual cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1865, 

Contains practical directions for the cultivation and man- 
agement of the Hsculent and Flower Garden, Also select 
lists of Vegetable and Flower Seeds; with recent introduc- 


tions, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, etc., mailed to all 
who enclose a postage wan . Address 
NRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SEED! SEED! SEED! 
FOR THE 

FARM & GARDEN. 
1865. 


For the present planting season, we offer a choice assort- 
ment of seeds, the quality of which is very fine, and in gen- 
eral, the supply good, but owing to the very severe drouth 
of the last summer, some sorts are scarce, 

We have 
Early and Dwarf Peas, 

Medium and Late Peas, 
Dwarf Beans, Pole Beans. 
Extra Early Dwarf Sugar Corn. 
Mammoth Sugar Corn. 

All valuable sorts of Beet, Cauliflower, Carrot, Cucumber, 

Melon, Lettuce, Parsnip, Radish, Squash, Pumpkin, Tomato 


and Turnip. 
ONION SEED. 


Early, Globe and Flat Red, Globe Danvers, and Yellow 
Flat Dutch, Early White, and White Portugal, 


ONION SETTS. 
Yellow and White. 


HERB SEEDS. 


Thyme, Marjoram, Sage, Savory, and all other sorts. 


FRUIT SEEDS. 
Apple, Pear, Quince, Cherry, Apricot, Currant, Gooseberry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry. 


GRAIN. 
Spring Wheat, Spring Rye, Barley, Poland Oats, Buck- 
wheat, White Flint Corn, Yellow Flint Corn, Dent Corn, 
King Philip Corn, Flour Corn. 


CLOVER, GRASS SEEDS, &c. 
Red Clover, White Clover, Lucern, Timothy, Red ‘lop, 
Bent, Kentucky Blue, Fowl Meadow (this is the true kind), 
Sweet Vernal, Perennial, Rye, Italian Rye, Italian Millet, 
Hungarian Millet, Sainfoin, Spurry, Vetches, Flax, Chinese 
Sugar Cane, Broom Corn, Tobacco, Long and Short Staple 
Cotton, Grafting Wax, Oil Soap, etc. 


Catalogues sent to allwho Apply. 


Dealers supplied with assortments of packets for retailing, 
their own selection, or in quantities in bulk, at lowest 
Wholesale rates, 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Waters-st., New-York. 


Choice Seed. 


With the return of another season I would invite the at- 
tention of the public tomy Annual Catalogue of reliable 
Garden Seed, including Over 200 varieties, many of which are 
of my own raising. I would call particular attention to the 
following list of new, rare or very desirable vegetables: 
Cannon Ball Cabbage (new, early, the heads are_as round 
and about ashard as a cannon ball) ; Marblehead Mammoth 
Drumhead Cabbage (the largest in the world)—Stone Mason 
Cabbage (the best of all winter cabbages, put up in half oz, 

ackages, and sold by the pound if desired)—Learmand’s 
Mammoth Cauliflower (the largest of all;—Mammoth 
French Squash (weighs from 100 to 260 lbs.)\—Mammoth 
Sweet Corn (the largest sort known, selected from ears 
weighing from two to three pounds, very sweet, excellent 
for the table)—Yokohoma Squash (new from Japan)—Amer- 
ican Turban Squash (new, the dryest, sweetest and best of all 
fall squashes, first rate)—Striped Gaudaloupe Egg Plant 
(quite ornamental)—New York extra large purple Egg 
Plant (the largest of all varieties)—Ornamental Kale (several 
varieties in one package; fine for either the flower or kitch- 
en garden)—Pierce’s American Cauliflower (the standard 
late sort in Boston Market)—Early Paris Cauliflower _(im- 

orted seed, the best early sort)—Waite’s New Alma Cauli- 

ower (a popular new English vere ny White Japan 
Melon (new, very sweet, fine)—Ward’s Nectar Melon (the 
sweetest, spiciest, best of all the green fleshed varieties)— 
Caterpillar Plant (a curious vegetable; several varieties in 
one package)—Vegetable Snails (another natural curiosity). 
Each of the above at 25 cents per package. Forty Days’ 
Corn (extra early, about 10 days earlier than Darling’s 
Early)—Mexican Sweet Corn (the sweetest of all varieties ot 
table corn)—Golden Sweet Corn (an early, prolific, sweet 
table corn, of a bright golden color, fine)—Hubbard Squash 
Seed (true; Lintroduced this)\—Cow or Tree Cabbaye (for 
stock)—Yard Long Bean—Extra Early York Tomato (very 
early, very prolific, of good size and excellent quality)— 
Cook's Favorite Tomato (a very early apple tomate, prolific, 
of excellent quality)—Yellow Lupins (the plant so highly re- 
commended for subsoiling in a recent Patent Office Report 
—also highly ornamental)—Tom Thumb Pea (very early, 

rows 10 inches high, very,productive)—Drew’s New Dwarf 

ea (new, very dwarf, very prolific, peas egg shaped, each 
plant forms a bush, but one pea being required to about one 
foot of row)—Brown’s New Dwarf Early Marrowfat Pea (a 
new variety which may be relied upon, as both the earliest 
and most dwarf Marrowfat grown; very prolific)—Improved 
Long Green Cucumber-Six finest varieties of Cabbage Lettuce 
in one package. True Boston Curled Lettuce (the most elegant 
of all, quality good) —Ornamental Gourds (many varieties in 
one package—Spotted Sieva Bean, Concord Bean (a new pole 
bean, remarkably early, quality first-rate)—Extra Flat Beet 
(new, very early, about as flat as a a quality excellent) 
—Chick Peas (two sort mixed; extensively used in Europe as 
a substitute for coffee)—Chinese Sugar Cane (imported seed) 
New Jersey Hybrid Cnacumber (one of the largest and best 
varieties cultivated)—Lester’s Perfected Tomato (very large 
and thick meated:—Sutton’s Student Parsnip (new, recently 
originated in England, desirable)—Chinese Rose Winter 
Radish (decidedly the best of all the winter sort, an acquisi- 
tion)—Hood’s Dwarf Imperial Purple Celery (new, superior) 
—Indian Chief Bean (a pole bean; can be used as a string 
bean much better than any other variety; very productive.) 
—Each of the above at 15 cents per package. Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. Those who received it last season will re- 
ceive it this without writing for it. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 














Green Houses for sale in a good location with no compett- 





tion. Address G. E. ADAMS, Logansport, Ind., Box 239 P.O. 





MARKET GARDENERS, 


And all others who wish pure and reliable Seeds, should 
purchase 





which are grown by the Sabscriber from Selected Stock, ana 
are always Warranted as Represented. Price List, 
with Buist’s Garden Manual for ’65, mailed to all 
who enclose stamp for postage. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Garden Seeds! Flower Seeds! 


The greatest care is taken that all Seeds sold by me shall 

be pure, choice and reliable (send for a Seed List), 
FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
of every varicty. 

Bone Dust, Guano, Poudrette, Bruce’s Concentrated 
and other manures, 

Plants, Trees, &c. For sale at wholesale and retail, 
at low prices. 

Orders by mail with remittance will receive prompt atten- 
tion, JOHN VANDERBILT, 

23 Fulton-st., New-York. 


SEEDS! 


The subscriber has now in store, his usual supply of fresh 
and genuine GARDEN VEGETABLE, FIELD 
AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

New priced Catalogues, on application, 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No. 876 Broadway, New York City. 


Garden Seeds. Garden Seeds. 


The subscriber has been engaged over thirty years in rais- 
ing all kindsof Garden, Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, and having over one hundred acres devoted to that 
og ose, is enabled to offer as good a stock of seeds as can 

e found inthe country. Dealers can be a in any 
quantity, either by the pound, bushel, or neatly put up in 
small papers suitable for retailing. list of prices will be 
sent to all applicants, G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N.Y. 


Seeds. Seeds. Seeds. 


Fresh and reliable— 
At GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


Collection of Vegetable Seeds by Mail. 
20 Choice varieties for $1.00; 45 Choice Varieties for $2.00 
Notwithstanding the great advance in the prices of most 

kinds of seeds since last season, we shall continue to furnish 

the above collections at our former liberal rates, They con- 
tain only those varieties that are most valuable, and enough 
in quantity toseed an ordinary sized garden. Any person 
sending for these collections can not but be well pleased, 
even though they use less than half the varieties, Those 
who desire larger quantities will find our Collections for $5, 
$8, $15, $20, $25, equally desirable and economical. For list 
of the contents of these, and a great variety of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, see our 

Illustrated Catalogue 

which will be forwarded to all applicants enclosing 15 cents. 


To our regular customers it will be sent free. Address 
McELWAIN BRO’S, Springfield, Mass. 


Copartnership Notice. 

The undersigned, have this day entered into a Copartner- 
ship, under the name and firm of BRILL & KUMERLE, for 
the purpose of carrying on a General Seed and Nursery 
Business, in the establishment formerly conducted by the 
late Geo. C. Thorburn. Seed Store and Warchouse, 153 
Broad-st., Newark, New Jersey. 

FRANCIS BRILL, 


Seedgrower and Nurseryman, 
JOHN U. KUMERLE, Seedsman, 
formerly with the late Geo, C, Thorburn, 
Address orders for Catalogues, &c., as above, 


Seeds! Seeds!! Seeds!!! 
Catalogues of GENUINE Garden, Field, and 
Flower Seeds, &c., Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, STRAWBERRY Plants, 
&c., &c., furnished free to all applicants, Address 
BRILL & KUMERLE, SEEpsmevy, &c., 
153 Broad-st., Newark, New Jersey. 


Seed Catalogue for 1865, 


My Seed Catalogue, embracing over 200 varieties of fresh 
garden seed, many of which are of my own growing, will be 
mailed free to all applicants. Those who purchased seed last 
season will receive it this season without writing for it. As 
the original introducer of the Hubhard Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, &c,, &c., Linvite the patronage of the 
public, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The subscriber 
raises about one hundred kinds of Flower Seeds, select- 
ed from over one thousand varieties, of the most showy and 
attractive. He will furnish, neatly pet up, any 82 kinds on 
the list for $1, and send by mail, with postage prepaid. 
G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y 
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Onion Seed Growth of 1864. 


We have a fine stock of Onion Seed which we warrant to 
be true to name and sure to germinate, As the American 
crop is quite short it will be necessary for those in want of 
the best seed to secure it early. We wil} furnish at the fol- 
lowing rates until March 20th. 





02. 1, 

HOTTY BOQ. .cccsccccsvcesessscoves 40c. $5 50 

rer re 40c, 5 00 

Yellow Danvers.......... 50c, 6 00 

WIG POrtOgel...0c0sscgccessece 0c, 6 00 
Orders for lb. sent at pound prices, The above will be 


forwarded post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of the price. 
Address McELWAIN BRO’S, Springfield, Mass. 


Garden Seeds! Flower Seeds! 


Our Garden Seeds were mostly grown by Francis Brill, 
and therefore we can warrant them genuineandsure to Gov. 

Our Flower Seeds we procure from the most reliable 
American and European growers, and offera fine assortment. 

SEEDS BY MAIL.—We send Seeds by mail pre-paid, on 
receipt of price for which see Catalogue, furnished free to 
all applicants. BRILL & KUMERLE, 

153 Broad-st., Newark, New-Jersey. 








Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage. 


My Cabbage is the largest in the world! In favorable lo- 
calities it will grow to weigh from thirty to sixty pounds a 
head, and wherever it has been introduced it has left all oth- 
er varieties far in the background. They have been raised 
in every loyal State and in the Canadas, weighing from 20 to 
60 Ibs. each, They are not only of enormous size, but very 
hard headed, very tender and sweet, The calls for seed have 
heen so extensive that for the past two years I have been 
unable to supply it. I can this season soppy packages con- 
taining seed sufficient for 500 plants, with full directions for 
cultivation, sent by mail, a by me, for 25 cts. each ; 
five for $1 00; one hundred for $15 00. Also CANNON BALL 
Cabbage, an early sort, making the roundest and hardest 
head of any cabbage grown. Per package 25 cts. ; five — 
ages $100, STONE Mason Cabbage. This is a very large 
drumhead, remarkably reliable for heading, and first rate for 
a general crop. %% 02z., 25 cts.; 1 0z., 50 cts. ; 1 1b., $4 25, post- 
paid to any part of the United States, or Canadas. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


Onions and How to Raise Them. 


What soil is best; how to prepare it; how to manure it ; 
how to tell good seed from bad; how to plantit; how to 
grow onions trom seed, potato onions, onion setts, shallots 
and top onions; when to pull onions; how to store them ; 
how to prepare for market. and when and where most profit- 
able to market them; what onions to select for seed, and 
how to grow it, and a hundred minute details so valuable to 
beginners, with many facts relative to peculiarities of onion 
raising in the Southern, Eastern and Western States of value 
to old growers. Illustrated with original engravings of the 
“Dave Warren” Onion, Early Crocker Onion (new), Red 
Wethersfield and Potato Onion, Sowing and Weeding Ma- 
chines. In paper covers, forwarded by mail, prepaid by 
the subscriber at 30 cents each. Seedsmen and Booksellers 
supplied at wholesale rates, _ JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Seedsman, Marblehead, Mass, 


Large Red Wethersfield 
ONION SEED. 
My Onion Seed was grown from Selected Stock, and is 
Warranted fresh and pure. Price List on application. 


ROBERT BUIST, JR., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











“MEEDS BY MAIL, PRE-PAID.—AIl the most 
bY profitable and successful sorts of ONIONS, BEET, CaB- 
BAGE, MELONS, SQUASH, TURNIP, and other seeds, at lowest 
rates. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass, 


Sorghum and Imphee Seed, 


We have on hand a large supply of Sorghum and Imphee 
Seed of the best varieties, to which we respectfully call the 
attention of those interested in the Cane culture. We have 
taken great pains to procure good choice seed; and believe 
we have the purest lot in the country, Those wishing seed 
will do well to order early and thus guard against disap- 
pointment such as was experienced by many last season, 

Cook’s Evaporator, Cane Mills, Corn Crushers, Sawing Ma- 
chines, &c., &c., forsale. Seed Circular and Sorgo Hand- 
Book seut free. BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 

Mansfield, Ohio. 


Pure Cane Seed for 1865. 


Regular Sorgo.—By Mail (prepaid), 30 cts. per Ib. By Ex- 
hg 10 Ibs. or less, 25 cts.; 10 to 40 lbs., 20 cts.; and over 40 

bs., 15 cts. per Ib. 

Early Sorgo, Oomseeana and Neezana.—By Mail (prepaid), 
40 cts., per 1b. By Express, 10 lbs. or less, 30 cts.; 10 to 40 Ibs., 
25 cts.; and over 40 lbs., 20 cts. per Ib. 

Liberian (a new and Superior Variety).—By Mail (prepaid), 
60 cts. per 1b. By Express, 10 lbs. or less, 50 cts.; 10 to 40 lbs., 
40 cts.: and over 40 lbs., 30 cts. per lb. Package included. 
The above Seed was raised with special reference to purity. 

Address, Clark Sorgo Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hubbard, Turban, Yokohama! 


Iam receiving letters daily from all parts of the United 
States, from Farmers, Gardeners, and others, who pronounce 
my Turban to be the dryest, sweetest, finest grained and 
most delicious fall squash they ever ate. The Hubbard is 
universally acknowledged to be the best of all winter squash-» 
es, while the new Japan Squash, the Yokohama, is pro- 
nounced the very best of its class. J was the original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard and Turban squashes, Packages of 
seed, (all of my own growing,) sent by mail, with full direc- 
tions for cultivating, for 25 cents each for Turban and Yoko- 
Five ee of Turban 

» post-paid by me, 











hama, and 15 cents for Hubbard. 
or Yokohama, $1.00.—Hubbard by mai 
$2 62 per pound, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 





2s ~ 
Chicory Seed. 
The Great Substitute for Coffee. 

A supply of the genuine article just received by the Sub- 
scriber, and will be mailed, post-paid, to any address upon 
receipt of the price affixed, 

Packets containing 1 ounce, 20 cts.; 8 ounces, 80 cents; 1 
pound, $1 50. Directions for culture and curing accompany 
each package. Address 3B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 





To Market Gardeners. 


300 Bushels Imported Extra Early Daniel 
O’Rourke Peas, just received. Market Gardeners who 
wish @ pure Extra Early Pea should purchase from this lot, 
Prices on application to ROBERT BUIST, JR., 

PHILADELPHIA, 


ALSIKE OR SWEDISH WHITE CLOVER.— 
I can furnish enough Post-PAaID by MAIL, to 80W ONE 
oy of — af cts, or enough for four — of ound, 

8.5 ugh for one-e ot an . &P, 
KIDDER, Burlington, Vermont. saath 


Connecticut Sced Leaf Tobacco. 

We have a good supply of genuine Seed Leaf Tobacco 
Seed grown expressly for us from selected plants, by one of 
the best cultivators in the Valley. Packets containing 1 oz. 
with full directions for cultivation will be forwarded to any 
address for 50 cts. Prices for larger quantities will be given 
on application. Address 

McELWAIN BRO’S, Springfield, Mass, 


Tenbrook, Pierce & Co., 
(Successors to John W. Tenbrook,) SWEET POTATO CUL- 
TURISTS, Rockville, Ind., Vincennes, Ind., and South Ross, 
Ill. ansemond Sweet Potatoes. 

Our Stock of the above named variety of Sweet Potatoe, 
(in store for this spring,) is unusually large and of the best 
gaainy. The completion of our Mammoth Sweet Potatoe 

ouse, at South Koss, [11., on the Il), Central Railroad, will 
enable us to fill and forward promptly all Cash Orders, 
with which we may be favored. Shipments will be made 
from either of the above named places, as purchasers may 
desire. Responsible Agents Wanted. in every 
County, Town, and Silage, to sprout our Potatoes on 
shares, Address TENBROOK, PIERCE & CO., Rockville, 
Ind., or South Ross, Il. 

ANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES for SEED. 

Price $6 pet single bushel, $15 per barrel of 3 bushels. 
Reasonable discount on large orders, Plants, also in proper 
season, This variety is successfully — at the north, 
Send for circular of directions, ete. “Address 

MURRAY & CO., Fosters Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio. 


= WEET POTATO SEED.—Improved Nansemond 
Seed potatoes for sale in lots to suit at $6 per bushel ; 
a bushel will produce from 3000 to 5000 plants. J.C. THOMP- 
SON, Tompkinsville, (Staten Island) N. Y. 


OODRICH SEEDLING POTATOES for Seed. 
Orders for the Pinkeye Rusty Coat, Cuzco, and Garnet 
Chili varieties, carefully selected, will be filled by the sub- 
scriber, when the weather admits, at five dollars per barrel. 
Enclose the money with order. E. C, ALLEN, West Meri- 


den, Ct. 

rh Ibs GOODRICH’S SEEDLING POTA- 
@® TOES FOR $1, by mail pre-paid, Garnet 

Chili, Cuzco, and Pink-eye Rusty-coat, 2 lbs. of each variety. 

800 bushels Seed potatoes for sale. Price $3 50 per bbl. Cir- 

culars free. P. SUTTON, Ransom, Susquehana Co., Pa. 


EED POTATOES BY MAIL, the most popslar 

thing out. A liberal postal law enables farmers, however 
distant, to try the new varieties at widing cxpeme. For tes- 
timonials, terms, &c., address E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N.J. 


Dwarf Broom Corn Seed. 
A genuine article sent by mail at the following rates: for 
%m., Ucts.; 4.45 cts.; 1 B., 80 cts.; 144 Ibs. $1, by 
D. REDFIELD, Scotchtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 


WARF BROOM CORN SEED.—I will send 

the genuine Dwarf Broom corn seed, post. aid, at the 
following rates. Ib. 50c., 1% Ibs. $1, 51 *¢h, 10 lbs. $5 
ELIAS REED, Waterville, Lucas Co., Ohio. 


NEWELL & STILES 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF MERCHANDIZE 


© LABELS on TAGS 
PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 


All sizes of Cloth, Paper Parchment, and Manilla Tags 
meee and printed to order, at lowest prices. Send for Price 
8 


Corn Planting! Time Saved. 


Every farmer should have one or more of Thos. B. McCon- 
aughey’s Patent Corn Droppers. They will positively save 
one half the time, over the old way of dropping corn. 

For Three Dollars I will send one Dropper to any address 


free of Express charges. 
A liberal discount made to them that buy to sell again, 
Address THOS, B. McCONAUGHEY, 
Newark, Delaware. 


Hot Water Furnaces 


for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 
WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st,, New-York 


FERTILIZERS $$ 


Lester’s Pure Ground Bone, 
Pure Peruvian Guano. 
E. F. COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Bruce’s Concentrated Fertilizers, 
Plaster, Poudrette, etc. 


For sale in quantities to suit purchasers. SEND IN YOUR 
ORDERS EARLY 





















































R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 








» 





Great Agriculturist. 


It is claimed for this New Seedling that it is of unequalled 
size and productiveness, single plants producing as high as 
294 berries, many of them weighing one ounce each, of bright 
glossy crimson color, very firm, high flavored, and a first 
class markct berry. For ‘an account of its origin ; intro- 
duction; purchase ed us ; character and productiveness of 
the lant size and character of the fruit, and other infor- 
mation, see our circular. We have bought of Mr. Judd his 
entire stock of plants for sale, and are now able to furnish 
them at the following prices: 





So eee ee eT a 2 
2 plants... Me “6tcaneeusac cccoe 20 
Mw in) sgusaueuneseneces WG iisccccas accu; ae 
ae  auwanan Sanieanasas SOP ccestcecxcies -- 200 


Our stock of Strawberry plants this season, including 
Golden Seeded, the best early; Russell and Fille 
more, of wonderful size and productiveness; French’s 
Seedling, Triomphe de Gand, Wilson’s Al- 
bany, and all other desirable kinds, is the largest and best 
we have ever offered. 

Strawberry Plants by Mail. 

We will send safely packed and post-paid by mail 

For $1, 1 Agriculturist, 8 Golden Seeded. 

For $2, 2 Agriculturist, 10 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell. 

For $3, 3 Agriculturist, 10 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell, 12 
Fillmore. 

For $5, 6 Agriculturist, 12 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell. 12 
Fillmore, 12 French's Seedling, 6 Kitley’s Goliah. 

For $10, 12 Agriculturist, 24 Golden Seeded, 24 Russell, 24 
Fillmore, 24 French's Seedling, 12 Kitley’s Goliah, 12 Len- 
ning’s White. 

For description of above, and many other kinds; our se- 
lect lists; mode of culture; prices, &c. See our illustrated 
catalogue. 
Grapes, 

Our vines a in the open air, from the best of bearing 
wood, taken from our own vineyards, and are greatly supe- 
rior to those raised under glass with their roots cramped in 
pots. They are healthy and vigorous, have remarkably good 
roots, and give entire satisfaction in their growth, when 

lanted, which is the true test of a good vine. We offer in 

arge quantity the following: 


Concord. Montgomery. 
Delaware. Taylor. 
Hartford. Elsingburg. 
Creveling. Herbemont. 
Diana. Allen’s Hybrid. 
Union Village. Rebecca, 
Iona. Israella. 
Adirondac, and other desirable kinds, 
Raspberries, 


Our collection ts unsurpassed, if equalled anywhere, and 

includes: 

Hornet.—The largest of all, and of great excellence. 

Pilate.—Very early, and valuable. 

Imperial.—Very productive and fine. 

Souchett.—Very beautiful and good. 

Jouet. - ns = 

Brinckle’s Orange.—Finest flavor, 

Franconia.—One of the very best. 

Improved Black Cap.—Hardy and very profitable. 

Philadelphia, Allen’s Hardy, &c. 
Blackberries. 

New Rochelle, Dorchester, and Newman, in any 


quantity. 
Currants, 


We have taken special pains to collect the best varieties ot 
currants, and have a very large supply of: 
Cherry, Largest and best for Jelly. 
White Grape, Best White, very fine. 
Victoria, Productive and latest, 
Short Bunch Red, Productive and very good. « 
Marsaillaise, Very large, and best quality. 
Goseberries, Asparagus, Linnzeus Rhubarb, 
&c., &c. Send for Catalogue enclosing stamp. 

J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Great Agricultarist. 


Another year's trial has proved this Strawberry to be one of 
the most productive as well as the largest in the world. My 
stock for the coming spring is large, and the plants are very 
fine. Delivered in rotation as ordered, Two plants, $1 20; 
Six, $3 00; Twelve, $5 00; 100, $25; 1000, $200. The following 
are the great prize berries in Europe for 1863, Lucida per- 
fecta, Bijou, Haquin, and Souverin de Kief, at $2. per dozen, 
or the four for $6 00. 

The following 8 varieties are the prize berries of Belgium 
and France, for 1862, Orb, Lucas, La Negress, Frogmore 
late Pine, Exposition de Chalons, Madam Cologne, La De- 
licieuse, Quinquefolia, at $1 per doz., or the 8 for $6 09. 

Russell's 50 cents per doz.: or $2 per hundred, French 
Seedling, the best early berry, and Buffalo Seedling, #1 per 
doz. Lenning’s White, Deptford White, White Pineapple, 
> cents per doz.; or $4 per hundred, 

All orders addressed to =W’WM.S. CARPENTER, 

329 Gr eenwiche-st., New-York. 


STR AW BERRIES 


All persons desiring to purchase Strawberry Plants 
are requested to send for my Price List of all the mew and 
leading varicties, Plants taken up and packed with much 
more than usual care, as letters from my customers in all 
sections amply testify. EDWIN MARSHALL, 

Po’keepsie, N. Y. 





qureat 


AGRICULTURIST STRAWBERRY. 


I have a stock of unusually Strong Plants of this 
celebrated variety, which I will send post-paid to any P. O. 
address, packed with unusual care, as follows; 2 plauts, $1; 
6 plants, $2 50; 12 plants, $5. Order early. 

EDWIN MARSHALL, 
Po'keepsie, N. Y. 


@QrRAWBERRY PLANTS, Fruit and 
S3Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and a general assort- 
ment of Nursery Stock, Catalogues mailed to all applicants. 
FRANCIS BRILL, 

Nurseryman and Seedgrower, 

Newark, New Jersey. 
N. B.—My Seed business will hereafter be conc 
the nae and style of BRILL & KUMERLE 
Newark, N " 3 FRANCIS BRILL, 


@ TRAWBERRY PLANTS for sale. Five of the 
best varicties of plants for cultivation, viz.: _——_ s Pro- 
lifiec and Buffalo Seedling at $2 per 100; Seedling 
at $5 per 1,000; Cutters Seedling and Downer's P rolitic at $3 
ner 1,000. Also other varieties at reduced prices. 


For sale by F 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


‘Russell’s Seedling Strawberry. 


One Dollar per 100 plants. 
Mine Dolers pee 1,000 we 
EDWARD MERRITT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
March Ist, 1863. 


*TRAWBERRY PLANTS for gencral Cultivation, 
' Ten of the best varieties for sale at the lowest rates, 
Price list sent tree to all opelicante. Varieties warranted 


true to name, JOHN 8S. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, Bur lington Co., N. J. 


NOR THE BEST SELECTED STRAW = 

taspberries and Blackberries, ge yielded _ me last 

summer over 1,500 bushels of Fruit, send for Catalogues 
gratis. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. a. 


wy TR AWBEERY PLANTS FOR SPRING SET- 
ting ; most of the promising and new varieties, including 
French’s Seedling, T. de Gand, and others. Send fora cata- 
logue free to all. SAM’L L. ALLEN, Cinnaminson, N. 


































© TRAWBERRY PLANTS of best quality and va- 
rieties, For prices, etc., Address E. WILL Ae, 
Mont Clair, N WA 





RAPE VWINES.—The undersigned begs 
leave to call the attention of dealers and planters to his 
Jarge and well selected stock of Grape Vines, and feels fully 
convinced that he will give satisfaction to all who favor him 
with their orders. Send for Price List. 
CLINTON sare VINEs, - = thousand Grape Vines of 
this variety for sale at $6 $45 per 1000, Address 
G. E, MEISSENER, Richmdnd P. *0, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Vines at ‘Wholesale Rates to 
Clubs, 


Propositions for the formation of clubs, by which all can 
obtain vines at wholesale prices, with other advantages, will 
be sent forastamp. The propositions may accompany the 
price list and twentyfour page pamphlet, or any of the cata- 
logues, without cost of stamp; and I wou!d invite the atten- 
tion of every purchaser to them for their great advantages. 

The excellence and importance of the new kinds, Iona and 
Israella, are now so well understood and appreciated that 
there is but one voice in regard to them, and that of earnest, 
enthusiastic praise from all quarters where they are known. 

These can be yery cheaply obtained by clubs who buy not 
less than fifty of the vines. Early orders are necessary to 
secure the best plants. 


ENGRAVINGS OF THE IONA. 


A limited number of fine lithographic colored engravings 
of the Iona Grape have been prepared at great cost, by an 
eminent artist, which exceed in truth and beauty anything 
of the kind that has been produced within our knowledge, in 
any country; greatly surpassing those of the celebrated 
French artists, Grobon and Poiteau, in the brilliance and 
delicacy of their coloring, by which the transparency and 
iridescent play oflight is represented. As a work of art, it 
is worthy of a place in any portfolio, or of an elegant frame 
for the walls of the library or parlor. 


These engravings are furnished only as premiums with 
Iona vines. For particulars see propositions to clubs, As our 
artist was able to complete but a limited number, we can not 
agree to furnish them throughout the entire season, All who 
are desirous of securing them to aid in canvassing will do 
well to send an early remittance, according to one of the 
“special propositions.” 





HAS THE EARLY RIPENING OF THE IONA AND ISRAEL 
GRAPES BEEN OBTAINED BY ANY FORCING APPLIANCES OR 
BY ANY OTHER MEANS THAN THAT OF ORDINARY CULTIVA- 
TION IN GARDEN OR VINEYARD? 


In answer, I would say both of these kinds have always 
been grown under yery moderate circumstances of cultiva- 
tion, in full exposure in the open ground, and without any 
forcing appliances whatever. Their surpassing productive- 
ness, as well as unequalled quality, are from the excellence 
of the kinds as may be clearly seen by any one who will 
call and examine, 


They have always been open to the inspection oi the pub- 
lic at all seasons, and will continue to be so. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four pages gives the full state- 
ment of the manner in which these vines were produced ; 
in which will also be found hints for the production of 
Seedlings of all kinds, with a view to improvement. It con- 
tains a full account of the management of all of those vines 
from their production from seed to the present time. It is 
sent for a two cent stamp, and I commend it to the attention 
of all who have any interest in planting vines in garden or 
vineyard, It contains also, full Tables of Contents of the 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List of 
vines of all kinds, 


The Descriptive Catalogue issent for ten cents, and the 
Illustrated for twenty-five cents, 


These two bound together in flexible paper-covers, and 
called “Manual of the Vine,” are sent for fifty cents, 


The Descriptive exhibits the principles and general consid- 
erations which form the basis upon which Grape-culture is 
to be successfully conducted, and is illustrated with many 
very fine and life-like Engravings. It also contains full and 
accurate descriptions of all our native kinds that are worthy 
of notice, with a clear representation of their relative value 
with a chapter on “ Wine Making.” Also a lecture by Mr, 
Mead. 


The Illustrated (eighth edition) treats thoroughly of prac- 
tice and of practical results, illustrated with about eighty en- 
gravings. The two together constitute the most thorough, 
practical and comprehensive treatise on the Vine in the lan- 
guage, The conditions of the full measure of success are 
clearly stated, and the precise manner of performing every 
operation is so clearly shown as to be easily intelligible to 
every reader, 


P. S.——The supply of colored engravings of the Iona is 
at present exhausted, but another limited supply is in pre- 
paration, and will be ready in a few days, 


I would call the attention of all interested in good grapes 
whether for family supply or for market, to the distinctive 
excellence of the Iona and Israella. 


The Iona as a grape for late keeping, as well as for its ear- 
liness, and for its quality, in which it has no competition, 
will soon render all of the inferior kinds (which are now 
recommended only for market, and not for use), of very lit- 
tle value. The vines are offered at extremely low prices, as 
will be seen by consulting Price List and Club Propositions, 
I would also call attention to the advantage of obtaining 
vines grown from strong mature wood that has been pre- 
pared for that special purpose. 

Cc. W. GRANT, 


A CARD. 

We take this method to inform our friends and customers 
that our large stock of grape vines is entirely sold, and we 
were oblige d to shorten the orders of m: iny of our best cus. 
tomers, We sell onlyvines grown by ourselves, none haye 
been sold at auction or by agents, and we have advertiseq 
but little. Our plants are good, strong and healthy enough 
to sell without pufling. J. F, DELIOT & RYD + 

Vine Growers, Sing Sing, N. Y, 

N. B,—I built two green-houses 100 feet long last fall, and 
expect to put up two more this spring, especially for raising 
vines, to which I devote myself wholly, and I hope to haye 
a full supply of fine vines next fall. 

J. DELIOT, Vine Grower, Sing Sing, N. Y, 


30,000 CONCORD D GRAPE VINES 


No. 1, One Year old, $10 per 100; or $90 per 1000, 
“ 2, $8 per 100; or $70 per 1000. 
2 Year old, $20 per 100; or $180 per 1000, 
Delaware Grape Vine Layers, $6 per doz. 
Union Village, $6 per doz. 
ROGERS’ HYBRIDS. 
No.’s 4, 15 and 19, we have fruited the past 3 years, and 
they have done finely. 
We haye also No,’s 1, 3, 33,20. Price $9 per doz, 
GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norw yal, Conn. 








20,000 C oncord Grape Vines, 


ee vines are grown in open field. all over one ear are 
transplanted and will bear at once..- -Concord | to 3 years, 25 
to 50 cts, each ; $10 to $30 per 100; $ $175 per 1000, 1000 
Roger's "Hybrid (mostly No. 19), a5 ets. each: $8 per doz. A 
few bearing vines, $1 50 each; $12 per doz.; ‘origin, Salem, 
M: i. 12 miles fromus, Creveling, extra strong 2 vines, Diana. 
Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Dracut Amber, this is much th 1¢ 
earliest grape of my 50 bearing varieties.—Also Allen’s Hy- 
. ona, Israella, Adirondae.—30,000 Russell’s Prolitie 
: wberry plants, $2 per 100; 3 per 1000. 20 other Straw- 
—20,000 Currant bushes, new varieties. A new Goose- 
—Large and Small Fruits generally. Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Evyergreens, &¢. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 

. W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 


50,000 CONCORD VINES. 


5,000 ROGERS’ HYBRID’s. 


Send stamp for Wholesale or Retail Catalogue, containing 
cut of Rogers’ No, 19, The Special Premium Grape 
of the Penn. Horticultural Society, which is the best new 
hardy Black Grape yet introduced. We have the whole 
stock from original vine. Address 


WM. PERRY & SON, Bridgeport, Conn. 


GRAPE VINES, &c. 


Three good 1 year old Delaware Grape vi ines, or2 Crevel- 
ing, or 2 Maxataw ny, or 6 Concord, or 2 New Japan Varie- 
gated Honeysuckles, will be sent post-paid to the address of 
any one se nding a $1 Greenback to 

MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Ps 
RAPE VINES FOR SPRING 1865.- ila iC, 
Iona, Israella, Allen’s Hybrid, Delaware, Concom, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrid s, No. 15 and 19, Hartford Prolific and CHnton, 
For sale at low prices by J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. For- 
merly Norfolk, Conn, 

The above vines are of best quality and warranted true to 
name, Samples sent on receipt of price per dozen, Vines 
sent by mail post-paid, when so ordered. 


THE VENEER FRUIT BASKET. 
Patented May 3ist, 1864. 


We offer to the trade 
for the year 1865, the 
celebrated VENEER 
Fruit BASKET, 
which has been so 
extensively and sat- 
isfactorily used the 
pastseason, To those 
who have used it, it 
recommends itself; 
to others we claim 
for it superiority 
over the many kinds 
now in use for the 
following reasons: 
It is broad at the bot- 
tom and not easily 
upset. Shallow and 
therefore prevents the pressure on the lower tier of berries 
when being transported to market, nests closely together 
when empty, and is neat, stylish, durable and cheap. 

For Circulars of price and deser iption, address the Manu- 
acturers. A, BEECHER & SONS, Westville, Conn. — 











































By Mail. The New Straw berries, Grapes, 
Currants, &¢,. 


Priced descriptive list will be sent to any address. 
B, M. WwW ATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Piymouth, Mass, 








Five Hundred Thousand 
(500,000.) 
CRANBERRY PLANTS, 


for sale by GEO. A. BATES, Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 
Send for Circular on the Cranberry Culture, 


VHE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY for 

Spring planting, for U pland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre, Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
catalogue complete, will be sent to any address, 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
YRANBERR Y PLANTS.—The best bearing vines 


/and no others, can be had, not by the Thousand but by 
the barrel. Enquire of Doct. B, H. STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 


CuOIcE CAPE COD CHERRY “CRANBERRY 
VINES—famous bearers—plump, rich colored fruit, for 
sale by J. F. WOOD, Middleboro, } ass, Send for Circular. 























GENTS WANTED for sale of Trees, Plants and 








Iona (near Peekskill), Westchester Co,, N. Y. 


Seeds, in all the fore States B.M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Ply mouth, Mass, 
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PARSONS & CO., 


VINES 


of all the leading varieties of excellent quality. 


Among them are 
each, per doz. per100. per 1000. 


fona...... ..ee- $1.50 $18.00 $125 
Allen’s Hybrid. 75 7.00 40 
Coneord, 1 year. 25 250 13 $100 
eS 50 400 25 
Delaware...... 50 5.00 = 25 
Foreign Vines of all the sorts and finely grown at 
1 year, $5 per doz.; $35 per 100. 
2 years, 8 “ “ 50 “ “ 
In addition to their other 


FRUIT TREES 

They offer PEAR TREES of extra size. 

They commend to the special attention of nurserymen their 
stock of choice 

EVERGREENS, 

embracing nearly 200 varieties, which they offer at low rates: 
among them are 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA..,..........$6 per doz, 





THUIOPSIS BOREALIS,.......cccesees o “ ” 
ES ii scbscsenecd cess tcxeteded $35 per 100 
ARBOR VIT&, Siberian... = 
do American — > 
PICEA NORDMANIANA......cccccceee 50 “* 
PAM ADMIN. oi coccstese.scsssatin ee 
G6 Beoteh, 1atge: 0. csecesecenes fer, 
UPRIGHT YEw, quite hardy.. _ = 





GOLDEN YEw.. 
STREET TRE , large and handsome, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in great variety. 
ROSES, Hybrid Perpetual, on their own roots, not grafted 
or budded, $20 per 100, 
CAMELLIAS, in excellent health, 
STOVE PLANTS in variety. 
RHODODENDRONS, both seedling and worked plants, and 
in great variety of color. 
For varieties and prices they refer to their Catalogues for 
Which address them at 
Flushing, near New York, 


=N..._2 7 
ruit and Ornamental Trees 
4 4 = e > 
For Spring of 1865. 
= 
Elilwanger & Barry 
Respectfully announce that their stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
for Spring planting is very large and complete in every 
Department, 

Planters, Nurserymen, and Dealers in 
Trees, are invited to examine the following Catalogues 
which give full particulars, and are sent pre-paid to ap- 
plicants upon the receipt of postage stamps as follows, viz.: 

Nos, 1 and 2, ten cents each, No. 3, five cents, No, 4, 3 cents, 

No.1.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits, 

No, 2.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c., &c. 

No. 3.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
select new Green-house and Bedding Plants, published every 
spring. 

No. 4,--A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, published 
every autumn, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Hardy Fruit for the North West! 


Would you learn the hardy, early bearing, most productive 
sorts of fruit, how to plant ; also the hardy Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs as tested in 23 years’ nurserying at the West? 
Send 2 red stamps for the (1865) Catalogues of the Blooming- 
ton Nursery—13th year, 220 acres of Fruit, Ornamental and 
Nursery Stock—Root Grafts, Stocks, Cuttings, Scions, Fresh 
Apple (#8 50 bush), and Pear Seeds ($3 50 b.), Green-house, 
Garden and Bedding Plants. 

Apple and Pear Trees, Dwarf and Standard, an im- 
mense Stock, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
Small Fruits, 

Grapes.—tli acres, including Adirondac, Iona, Israella, 
Creveling, Allen’s Hybrid, 7 of Rogers’ Hybrids, Norton's 
Virginia, Union Village, Hartford Prolific, with superb bear- 
ing layers of Delaware and Concord, 1 year Catawba per 
ne. rly Richmond and Osage Orange in moderate sup- 
ply. 

Eivergreens.—20 acres mostly medium and small sizes, 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Roses—Over 4 acres of 
over 400 sorts, many very new—few better stocks and collec- 
tions. Dahlias, Phlox, Chrysanthemums, Gladiolus, Lilies, 
&c, Five large Green-houses with frames covering over 10: 
square feet of glass are used, 

Packing by all routes carefully done in moss, 

Prices reasonable, Terms cash. 

BLOOMINGTON, ELL, F, K. PHOENIX. 






























To Whom it may Concern! 


The Subscriber desires to form a partnership with some 
Nurseryman who wishes to enlarge his business, who oper- 
ates strictly for cash, who has no debts hanging over him, 
and is a thorough master of his profession, State the amount 
of money required, location and condition of business, and 
submit references, All answers to thisadvertisement will be 
promptly responded to, J. E. MERRIMAN, Lock Box 301, 

femphis, Tenn, 





New Apples and Pears, 


The constant inquiry after the fruit’s that I have under 
cultivation, induces me to offer cions to all who desire new 
and improvea varieties, . collection consists of over 500 
kinds of apples and pears, 100 of each may be selected which 
are very beautiful and good. The following 12 varieties of 
apples and-pears are the most promising, 

APPLES. 

Topsey, the earliest of all apples, ripe July ist; Vermont 
Beauty and Vermont Strawberry, these two are_very large 
and beautiful, and of the finest quality, Sept. to December ; 
Vermillion, Washington Strawberry, Granite Beauty, Kirt- 
land, Park Apple, Blooming Orange, Franklin, Juices, and 
Lincoln. 

PEARS. 

Halstead Beurre, equal to the Lawrence, keeps until April, 
Dana’s Hovey, Leggett, Bergan, Shoemaker, Beurre Coit 
Ropes, St. Dorothea, Detongres, Wilmington, Dudley and 
American Beauty. Cions, 2 and 3 buds to each, will be fur- 
nished at the following rates: 2 varieties, 3 cions each, $1; 
12 varieties, $5; 25 varieties, $8; 50 varieties, $15: 100 varieties 
25; no orders received for less than two varieties, Address 

WM. S. CARPENTER, 
$29 Greenwich-st., New York. 


Evergreens! Evergreens! 


We haye an immense stock of NoRWAY SPRUCE, BALSAM 
Firs, SCOTCH AND AUSTRIAN PINES, AMERICAN ARBOR VI- 
Tx (White Cedar), SIBERIAN ARBOR VIT#, &O., &., from 
small to large sizes. All have been transplanted ONCE, and 
the larger sizes Two to THREE times in the nursery, so that 
success is ensured in planting. They are offered at Low 
RATES per doz., per 100, or per 1,000, and prices will be given, 
packed in a superior manner, delivered at Depot in Roches- 
ter, or otherwise. FROST & CO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 


G. MARC’S 


Catalogue of Choice Roses, Pear Trees, 
Vines, &c., &c., 


Is now ready, and will be sent free to all who may apply. 
150 Varieties Hardy, ever blooming Roses, including PREsI- 
DENT LINCOLN and GEORGE WASHINGTON, and several 
other new varieties; also Tea and Bourbons, 

STANDARD Rosks, just imported, extra fine plants, among 
which are the two above named sorts. Moss Rosxs, just im- 
ported, on own roots, very fine, and of most selected sorts, 
PraR TREES, dwarf and standard, 2 to5 years old, in bear- 
ing. APPLES, CHERRY, PEACH, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, 
&c, GRaPpEs, in best native sorts, such as Iona, ISRAELLA, 
ADIRONDAC, and other good varieties, 

Send for Descriptive Catalogues to G. MARC, Astoria, 
L. I., New-York. 


Reid’s Nurseries, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
David D. Buchanan, successor to Wm, Reid. 
Offers for sale this Spring a large assortment of Dwarf and 
Standard Pears, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Apri- 
cots, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, &c. 
Also a_ fine collection of Hardy Evergreens, consisting of 
Norway Spruce, Arbor Vites, Irish and Swedish Junipers, 
Cy presses, C., &C. 
The stock of Deciduous Trees, such as Maples, Elms, Lin- 
dens, Oaks, &c., is fine and can be furnished tn any quantity. 
a by mail, addressed as above, will meet with prompt 
attention. 
N. B.—Priced Catalogues just published, forwarded on re- 














ceipt of stamp. 


Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf Peach. 


A true Dwarf, from 28 to 86 inches high, productive, and 
good fruit, Also —_ ornamental. Price $1 each. Send 
tor Circulars. Address 

HENRY A, DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITE WILLOW. 


Genuine Cuttings of superior growth, shipped to any ad- 
dress at $4 per thousand. Address J. H. GRAVES, 
Dement, Ogle Co., Illinois. 


ATIVE EVERGREENS AT #7 PER 1000, 

- 5 to 12 inches high, of the following varieties: Balsam 

Fir, White Spruce, Hemlock, White Pine, and Arbor Vite. 
Packing free. AMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N, Y. 


WV ANTED.—A competent person to take charge 
of an established marecry. Must have a thorough 
knowledge of the business in all its branches, including man- 
agement of green and propagating houses, Also, wanted, a 
responsible traveling agent: one who has had some experi- 
ence preferred, Address “NURSERY,” Wilmington, Del, 
WQWANTED.— By a young man a situation with 
ome good Nurseryman, or stock-raiser, where a_pre- 
vious literary education might be of some advantage, Satis- 
factory references given and required, Address A, M., Box 
159, Shelbyville, Ky. 


LODI POUDRETTE. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING 
CO., with an experience of 24 years, again 
offer a uniform article of Poudrette, pre- 
pared from the night soil of the City of 
New York. 

The experience of thousands of custom- 
ers attests to the fact that it is the cheap- 

: est and the very best fertilizer in market, 
It is particularly adapted for Tobacco, Corn, Potatoes, and 
Garden truck. A pamphlet containing directions for use, 
&c., may be had free by addressing a letter to the 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
66 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


Ammoniated Pacific Guano, 


Areal guano, containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime; to which has been added by a chem- 
ical process, a large percentage of actual Ammonia, so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to 
any other fertilizer, Price $80 per net ton. A liberal dis- 
count tothe Trade. 

Pamphlets with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass. 
State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimonials 
from scientific agriculturists, showing its value, can be 
obtained from J. O. BAKER & CO,, Selling Agents. 

181 Pearl-st., New-York, 





























UNION MOWING MACHINE. 


Send for Circular. 
“peau SpUDSY 





DW SERA ie 
This Machine has been in use four successive harvests, and 
has met with the hearty sarees and well merited praise of 
ractical farmers. We call the attention of farmers to our 
fower for 1865, of superior manufacture, and possessing 
new and valuable improvements. 





Price, No, 1, 4 feet 6 inches cut.............. $190 00 

sd “ 2, 4 feet is Reeeded saws . 170 00 

” “ dak i: vbr as Oe isis vencéamah 6 Caen 
castes 


WHITCOMB’S 
Horse Hay Rake. 
Send for Cireular, — ou 

CLEMENT'S 
Improved Hay Fork, 


, 


9, 


Agents Wanted, 


” 
” 


mojq 
e014, 


TQq WIA ‘paul omy ‘vo11g 


” 
” 


” 
” 


Send for Circular. 


” 
” 


I$ ‘SHOO0H pue sie 


nae 
ses 


The LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST most COMPACT 
and CONVENIENT FORK in use. Is made entirely of 
Iron and Steel, in the most durable manner, having no 
wooden head to split and allow the teeth to get loose, 

Agents Wanted. 





eae! 

A new and valuable Farm Implement. Something that 
every farmer will appreciate. 

It will save the labor of three men every day when work- 
ed—and with care will last you many years. Who would be 
without 
Patent Revolving Hay and Grain Stacker, 
AND 


CLEMENT'S IMPROVED HAY FORK. 





PRICE, COMPLETE, $50. 
Any Carpenter with a model and dimensions, which we 
will furnish, can build them, 
AGENTS WANTED 
In every town in the State New-York, to manufacture and 
set up, to whom a liberal discount will be made, Send for 
circular, terms, etc. 
SHARE’S Patent Coulter Harrow. 
by = Hoer and Hiller. 
HALSTED’S Caltivntes ane Reed Drill. 
N’S Ice Cream Freezers, 
Korioclaret implocsents of all kinds.—Seeds, Fertilizers, &c 
HAINES & PELL, 
27 Courtlandt-st,, New-York, 
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THE UNIVERSAL 


Cog-Wheel Clothes Wringer 


was pronounced superior to all others at 


The World’s Fair, in London, 1862, 


received the BRONZE MEDAL (highest premium) at the 
Great Fair of the 


American Institute, in New York City, in 1863. 


It has also received the 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


at the Sowing ( STATE igunees 

NEW Ae sibbhussnd) phineeoeeeesaaeases sae 1862......1863 
VER MONT, se hp Rn baeacbabaneeseseeeeneens<s 1863 
PEN NSYL VANIA, i: 

MIC Tee oab0uese vepenseeseeensnesecs 
INDIAN 
ILL TNOls,. 
‘ft 
WISCONSIN 
CONN. RIVER VALI AIT ; 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR ‘ 
and at the principal COUNTY and INSTITUTE FAIRS 
throughout the land. 
Opinion of Orange Judd, Esq., Editor Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

Tt is, in reality, a Clothes Saver! a Time Saver! anda 
Strength Saver! We think the machine more than pays for 
itself every year, in the saving of garments! There are sev- 
eral kinds, nearly alike in general constr’ uction, but we con- 
sider it important that the WRINGER be fitted with COGS, 
otherwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the 
rollers upon the crank-shaft slip, and tear the clothes. Our 
own is one of the first made, and it is as good as new, after 
nearly four years’ constant use ! 

See also Premium list in this paper and advertisement 
in back numbers of the Agriculturist. 

etry for the best family sizes—WITH COGS—No. 2, $10. 
No. 1%, $12. On rec - of the price Co places where = 
one is selling, we will send the U. W. free of expen 

EVERY WRINGER WITH COGS IS WARRAN TED! 

Good canvassers can find — employment selling 

the U.C, W. For terms and Circulars address 
R. C. BROWNING, Genl. Ag’t, 347 Broadway, N. Y. 













The Nonpareil Washing Machine, 

Is the only entirely reliable Washing Machine in existence, 

Geared to run three turns of the crank to one turn of the 
hand. 

It has been in constant use in the family of Mr. Judd, the 
Prcprietor of this Journal, and in that of Mr. Munn, proprie- 
tor of the Scientific American, since 1861. For description, 
see advertisement in preceding numbers of the Agriculturist, 

¢@™ Send for free Circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-street, New-York. 


$1.00.—Preserve Your Eggs.—$1.00. 


P One Deller eke prepare | eo right 4 nee Beas oe 
or prese eal c. For articulars, sée ad- 
verlisement in Fe iy number of American Rericulturist 


Apply to HENRY E. RICHARDS, Bloomfield, N. J 





Thirty Gold or a 
Medals, or other first pre- 
miums, have been award- 
ed to Mason & Hamlin 
within a few years. Their 
Cabinet Organs are de- 
clared the best instru- 
ments of their class in the 
world by over 200 of the 
most eminent musicians 
in the country. 

Circulars with full par- 
ticulars free. Salesrooms, 
274 Washington Street, 
Boston; 7 Mercer Street, 


New York. 


S. D. & H. W. SMITH’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Pronounced by more than One Hundred of the best Organ- 
ists of the country to be Superior to any other Reed In- 
strument yet produced, and have received the First Pre- 
Mium Whenever exhibited. 

SIBERIA OTT, Wholesale Agent, No. 748 Broadway, N. Y. 








The First Premium was Awarded to the 
AMERICAN ORGANS 


At the New York State Agricultural Fair held at Rochester, 
September 1864, over the whole catalogue exhibited, includ- 
ing instruments from the most celebrated makers, 
Exclusive Territory secured to Dealers and large discounts, 
Send for Illustrated Price Circulars and address all orders 
SIBERIA OTT, 748 Broadway, New-York, 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
PIANO FORTES. 


Orders for these celebrated and ot Ng Instruments 
should be addressed to the Wholesale Ag 


SIBERIA OTT, 748 ienawes, New York. 
$275. SEVEN OCTAVE $275. 


ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New, enlarged Scale Piano Petes, with latest improvements. 
Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
unusually low price. Our instruments received the highest 
award at the World’s Fair, and for five successive years at 
the American Institute. Warranted five years. erms 
met Cash. Call or send for descriptive circular. 


The Most Popular Piano Songs. 


°*T'was Evening at the Window Hoffman, 30 
’T was evening, at the window 
Were we, my Love and L 
Do they Pray for me at Home. Fiske. 30 
O oft in foreign lands 
-— I see the bended knee, 
Comes the thought, at tw ilight hour, 
Do they ever ray for me, 
I’m lonely since m Mother died. Thompson. 30 
m lonely since my prt died, 
Tho’ friends and kindred gather near.” 
Llive for those who love me Clark. 30 
“For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the dawning in the distance, 
And the good that I can do,” 


Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. Kittredge. 30 

One of the very best soldier’s songs published. 

ra ch e tobe a Baby. The best Comic Song of - 
n. 














Copies sent 4 mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
" OLIVER  BITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, 











Nishwitz’s Monitor Mower 
and Reaper. 


The success of the Monitor is without parallel. It em- 
braces every point necessary to make 8 Perfect Mow- 
erand Reaper. It recommends itself to every farmer 
for the simplicity of its construction. It is proved to be the 
Lightest Draft. It takes the preference for dura= 
bility, ease of management and good work. 

Four different sizes, Fully warranted. For circu- 
lars giving full description, references, &c., Address 

F. NISHWITZ, Manutacturer, 
Williamsburgh, L. I., N. ¥. 
J. N. CLOYES, 
(General Agent, Central and Western N. Y.,) Utica, 
P. S. MESEROLE, 
(General Agent, I1., and the West,) 204 Lake-st., Chicago, 


3 HALSTED’S 

© PAT. IMPROVED 
HORSE 

Hay Fork 





ghtness, Simplicity, 
“‘peurquiog AyT1qeain¢ 


After its extensive introduction and use last year, is now 
offered to the public in its improved form. Agents wanted. 
Town, County, ome! State Rights for sale. Send for acircular, 

Address M. HALSTED, 67 Pearl-st., New-York. 





Hussey’s Celebrated Plows! 


Manufactory at North Berwick, Me. 


These Plows are celebrated for their superior turning ca- 
pacity, easy draft, ease in holding, steadiness in the ground, 
strength and dur ability. 

“ Having thoroughly tested these Plows we take pleasure 
in recommending them to the public.”—WILLiaM F, Estxs, 
Prest. N. H. State Ag. Society, Dover, N. H, 

MERRILL BAILEY, Trustee of Shaker Society, Alfred, Me, 

Circulars, Price Cards, &c., sent nt gratis on application, 

Address HY B. HUSSEY, 
North Berwick, Me. 


ATTENTION, DEALERS IN WHEEL 
STOCK. 
THE JACOB’S WHEEL COMPANY 

are prepared to buy seasoned WHEEL STOCK OF PRIME 
QUALITY FOR CASH, in any quantity, such as hubs, 
spokes, felloes, bent rims, hickory plank, &c. Address the 
JACOB'S WHEEL COMPANY, No. 99 Wall-st., or Nos, 145 
and 147 Bank-st., New-York. 

" HURD'S PATENT 
American Hog Tamer 
To Prevent 
HOGS FROM ROOTING. 
Fvery Farmer Should Have it, 


IT SAVES MANY TIMES ITS COST. 


Price, with 3 Knives, delivered free at 
nearest Express Office, $3.00. 


Address EMERY & CO., Chicago, Il. 
Sawing Machines: 


In addition to the manufacture of Steam and Horse Power 
Thrashing Machines, we are building extensively Cross- 
cut and Circular Saws, The Cross-cut or Dr: ag Saw is intend- 
ed to attach to Horse Powers of all kinds, and will saw from 
20 to 40 cords of stove wood in one day. "We build two sizes 
of Powers suitable to run them. One isa two-horse Power, 
while the other is heavier and is designed for either two or 
four horses as may be desired. These machines are in gen- 
eral use and every farmer should have one. 

Our Circular Saw for cutting cord wood, limbs and poles 
into stove wood is the best arranked and most desirable 
style in use. Our machinery is not only substantially built 
out of the best oe material, but is finished oe in a very tasty 
manner. Addres JONAS W. YEO. 

















"Proprietor Robinson’s Ms ac hine W orks, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Every Farmer Should have 


HARRINGTON’S Combined Seed Sower and Cultivator. 
BAKER'S Patent Weeding Hoe. 

GRIFFIN Se, 1 Clipper Plow. 

CAHOON’S Hand Broad-Cast Seed Sower. 

Send for Gromit, North R ree Tyg Worhawen. 











FING BROTH PR 
& o0 Ouartanibae N few.York, 
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INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


NAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
mannerthroughout this and foreign countries to the num- 

ar of over 1200. 
a Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally, 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing _ 
{INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. I. 


A Perfect Willow Peeler. 


Peels rapidly, Runs easily by hand or Horse power, will 
not injure the Willow in the least. A durable 
and honest article. Send with stamp for Circular, with de- 
scription and price. Made and sold by 

EASTERBROOK & BRONSON, Geneva, N. Y. 


Sorghum Sugar and Syrup. 


The subscribers are Agents for the sale of COOKS SU- 
A EVAPORATOR and ARK’S CANE 
MILLS, the best in use, and are also Bag ooh to supply 
farmers and others with choice selected varieties of - 
GAR CANE SEED. For further particulars and de- 
scriptive pamphlets, address BREWSTER & — 
Scotchtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 











REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS FOR Sate. 

The Hog Breeders’ Manual, a book every farmer should 
have, with circular and prices of piss, sent gratis, please en- 
close stamps. Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa.  eateaiiaaee of Chester White pigs 50 cents each, 
sent by mail, 


OR SALE.—A pure bred Alderney Bull, 3 years 


old next June. Price $300. For particulars, enquire of 
I, PENZ, 155 South-st., New-York City. 


TALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE, from the 
most celebrated importations. For particulars address 
K, P. KIDDER, Burlington, Vermont, 


HE BEST MOVABLE COMB BEEHIVE IN 
the WORLD. Send stamp for Book Circular. K, P. 
KIDDER, Burlington, Vermont, 


BRAuMA FOWLS FOR SALE. ADDRESS 
J. S. EAGON, Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y. 

















Flax Seed, Clover Seed, &c. 


Consignments of Seeds and general merchandise solicited, 
and Highest Prices Guaranteed, by F. A. WHIT- 
ING & CO., Commission Merchants, 104 Water-st., New York. 
Sole Agents for Government White Lead and Color Works, 
Linseed Oil and all other Oils, “Linseed Oil Substitute,” 
a Putty, Varnishes, &c., &c., at Manufacturers’ lowest 
rates, 











Cured by Bates’ Patent 
phiet, address H.C, L, MEARS, 277 West 28d-st., N. Y. 


Appliances, For descriptive pam- 





Bruce’s Patent 
Concentrated Manure 


MANUFACTURED FROM 
Animal fibre, Blood, and Pure Bone. 
Sold by our Agents, 

JOHN M. RICHARDS, 111 Commercial-st., 
Boston, Mass, 

MICHENER & YOUNG, 206 Market-st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEND FOR AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC, 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 

58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


The Best Fertilizer. 


FLOUR OF BONE, wnburned, contains more Ammonia 
and omy sy of Lime than any other Fertilizer. 

“ Bone dust is the agent best adapted to supply Phosphate 
of Lime to the deeper layers of the arable soil, for which 
the Superphosphates are not suitable, 

One pound of Bone produces in three seasons, ten pounds 
of corn, one pound of Guano,in the course of five years, 
makes five pounds of corn.”—Leibig, 

“| find the Flour of Bone, made “tend Boston Milling and 
Manufacturing Co., to contain 41.7-10 per cent of Phosphate 
of Lime, and 34.5-10 per cent of dry animal matter. The de- 
composition of the latter in the soil furnishes Ammonia, It 
also contains one half more Phosphate than Guano.” 
Boston, Jap. 1865. . A. HAYES, M. D., State Assayer. 

“T find the Bone Flour manufactured by the Boston Mil- 
ling and Manufacturing Co.,to contain 41,5-10 per cent of 
animal matter, and 42 per cent of Phosphate of Lime.” 

Boston, Jan, 1865, CHAS, T. JACKSON, M. D., 

State Assayer, 

Prepared only by the BOSTON MILLING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO.,, and for sale by their Agent. 
CHAS. A. GARDNER, 
117 Front-st.. New-York. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST. 


Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce. 
Kefers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 








“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.” 


MOORE'S 
RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


The leading and ‘far largest circulating Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Literary and Family News- 
paper in Americn, has become so popular that various 
persons are defrauding the people of several States and Can- 
ada by pretending to be traveling agents. Beware of all 
such strollers, for they are swindling sharpers, The RuRAL 
NrEw-YORKER has no traveling agents—only local Club 
Agents. The safest way to secure the paper is to remit di- 
rect tothe Publisher or join aclub being formed by some 
one you know. 

THE RuRAL NEw-YORKER Is a large and beautiful Double 
Quarto Weekly, printed and illustrated in superior style. 
Compare its Contents, Appearance, &c., with any other jour- 
nal of equal or less price and decide upon its MERITS. Vol- 
ume XVI commences with Jan., 1865, and hence Now Is THE 
TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. TERMS, in Advance :—Only $3 a year; 
less to clubs, and liberal inducements (including $1,000 IN 
CASH PRIZES,) to Club Agents. Specimens, Show- 
Bills, Inducements, &c., sent free on application. Back 
numbers of this volume can still be supplied. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 





RANDALL’S PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, the 
great American work on Sheep Husbandry (of which over 
Twenty Editions have been issued in one year,) is published 
by D.D. T. Moors, Rochester, N. Y., and sold only by the 
Publisher and Club Agents of the RuRAL NEW-YORKER, (ex- 
cept in a few counties.) It isa large 12mo. volume of 454 
pages, handsomely illustrated, printed and bound. Price $2, 
on receipt of which a copy will be sent post-paid to any ad- 
dress in the Loyal States or Canada. Furnished to Club 
Agents of the RuraL at wholesale price. 


Albums for the Million. 


We send our 16 picture 
KET ALBUM by 
mail, Post Paid, for 
75 cents, and our 24 
picture Album for $1.00. 


JUST THE THING 
=.FOR SOLDIERS. 
= Samuel Bowles & Co., 


ALBUM 


Manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Excelsior Photograph Establishment. 


Carp PHOTOGRAPHS of all Prominent Generals, and dis- 
tinguished characters, and a LARGE VARIETY Of miscellane- 
ous subjects. Sent post-paid, at 10 cts, each.—* SPECIAL- 
TIES,”—The finest card pictures in the world—at 15 cts. each, 
Card Photographs colored, 20 cts. each, PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS, holding from 12 to 200 Pictures, at 65 cents to $18 
each. Also, Rustic Frames and other articles in this line at 
Dealers supplied at the very lowest rates, Cat- 
F. P. WHITING, 

87 Fulton-st., New-York. 
Also, Agent for PRINCE & CO.’S Celebrated Melodeons, 
Automatic Organs and School Organs, 


Babbittonian Penmanship. 
“ Beautiful copies for practice.—Scientific American, 
“Best arranged and most scientific system extant.”—M, J. 
Francisco, Prest. Francisco's Business College. 

“Far in advance of other systems.”"—R. M. Boaas, Spen- 
cerian Penman, 

“Most beautiful and scientific ofsystems.”—Journ. & Mess. 

“Chaste, beautiful and simple."—W. ¥, Evangelist. 

“ The superiority of this plan is, that by a new method of 
models and directions, any one twelve years old can make a 
first class penmanwithout schools or teachers,” . Chris, Herald, 
Gold and Silver Medals offered for the greatest improve 
ment from these copies. Splendid terms to Agents. The set, 
complete, consisting of 90 copies on card-board slips, illus- 
trated by 60 wood cuts and a Chart, sent post-paid for $1 50. 
The beautiful Babbittonian Extra Fine Pens, or Business 
Pens, post paid for $1 50 per Gross, or 50c. for 36 pens. The 
Penmanship and 72 pens sent for $2. Address BABBITT & 
WILT, 37 Park Row, N. Y., or BABBITT & WILT, Miami 
Commercial Coliege, Dayton, Ohio, 


The New York Day Book. 


FOR WHITE SUPREMACY, STATE SOV- 
EREIGNTY, AND FEDERAL UNION. 


The only ong ed that explains the Negro question. Made 
+ leans y for weekly circulation—not re-printed from a 
qaally, 


‘RMS: $2.50 per year; Three Copies, $6 00. Specimen 
Copies, containing full Club rates, sent free. 
& CO., Publishers, 





POC 










low prices. 
alogues sent free. 














Address VAN ENRIE HORTON 
162 Nassau-st., New York, 
January. February. . March. 
Curing Colds. Cold Feet, Neuralgia, 
Veak Eyes, Costiveness, Sick Headache. 


Bodily Carriage, Dyspepsia. Catarrh, 
HALL’S JOUR. HEALTH, N. Y., $14 yearly; single 15 cts, 


ORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES !— 

For sale by the ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New- 
York. Circular sent free. Specimen Sheet of TYPE, CUTS, 
&c., six cents, 


@END 15 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY of 
the HERALD OF HEALTH AND JOURNAL OF PHYS- 
ICAL CULTURE, and 30 cents for the NEW HYGIENIC 
Cook Book, with more than 500 receipts for Cooking the most 
wholesome food for invalids. $3 fora Hand Mill for prepar- 
ing Hominy, Cracked Wheat, etc., and $3 for the best syringe 
for —"t and curing constipation, dyspepsia, and Liver 
Complaint. We publish a large list of Health books which 
every invalid who would be led away from: a constant de- 
pendence on drugs and quack medicines to nature’s remedies 
should read, Send 3 cents for Circulars. Address MILLER, 
WOOD & CO,, 15 Laight street, New York, 


REEN’S PATENT ROOFING 
Consists of a stont Canvas, impregnated with a per- 

fectly water-proof and incorruptible compound, covered on 
both sides witha stout fabric made water-proof by a solution 
of INDIA RUBBER, and hardened bya coating of PATENT 
METALLIC PAINT, 

Itisthoroughly WATER-PROOF. . 

It rolls up and unrolls like a piece of oil-cloth, 

It makes the best and most durable READY ROOFING 
ever introduced. 

It is designed for DWELLING HOUSES, BARNS, SHEDS, 
STEAMBOATS and RAILWAY CARS, 

It can be laid down by any sensible working man, 

It is CHEAPER than any known ROOFING OF EQUAL 
DURABILITY. HENRY SMITH, No. 129 Pearl st. 


VINELAND 


ARM AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 

mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila 
peed my by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md. 

The soilis rich and productive, varying from a clayton 
pean Sone ns suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables, This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 

erienced fruit growers. Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 

mmense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 

tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square milesof land, is laid ont upon a 
general system of improvements. The land _ is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of po of taste, It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during the sum- 
mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre, Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale. 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
ony a locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 

or sale, 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like, 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants. 

Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P. O,, Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 5 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most eatensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


FOR SALE. . 
FARMING AND 


MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at $10 per acre. 
In addition to all the common ee of a farm, these lands 
are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet potatoes, peach- 
es, grapes, tobacco and hops. All crops + 9 ten days ear- 
lier than on Long Island. Squankum mar! is delivered at 
any point on the railroad at one dollar and _ fifty cents per 
ton, and fertilizes the land for seven years after its anplica- 
tion, The lands are mostly covered with yeilow pine timber, 
suitable for lumber and cord wood, A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100. Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, $8 r= cord, A sah of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay wet discov- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station. <A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered for sale. The location is very healthy and 
waterexcellent. Lands well watered with unfailing streama, 
and suppliod with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes, The whoie purchase money may re- 
main on mortgage for a term of years if desired, if the pur- 
chaser cultivates the land, 
For further particulars apply to 
F. B. CHETWOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 
WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st,, New-York, 


“MARYLAND FARMS” 


We are agents for the sale of nearly 


Four Hundred Farms 


in this State. A printed list of them can be obtained hy 
sending postage stamp to 
R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO,, 

No, 48 Lexington-st., (up stairs) Baltimore City, Md. 
be PERIOR FARM LAND!—20.000 
Acres at low prices and accommodating terms.—Frank- 
linville Tract.—Gloucester County, New Jersey, 25 miles 
south of Philadelphia, on Railroad running from Philadel- 
phia and Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit purchasers, 
Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, Wm. Parry, 
and others, with full information, sent free by addressing 
JOHN H. COFFIN. & CO.,, Franklinville, Gloucester Co, 
New-Jersey. Also Improved Farms from 20 Acres upward, 


























Send for Another Circular 


Of the CLAREMONT MANUFACTURING Co’s (Claremont, 


N. 
H.,) DOLLAR PACKAGES OF PAPER AND ENVELOPES, Or 








send a dollar and try one package, 


~ 


OR SALE AT A BARGAIN—A FARM CON- 
taining 80 Acres, 60 under fence, 20 Acres young Timber, 
Dwellin frou hi d 


seand Barn, % mile from R, station an 





Village, 
J. H, COFFIN, Fran. 


onting a Turnpike, only 50 dollars per acre, 
Franklinville, Gloucester Co., N. J 
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THE PROGRESS OF FLAX CULTURE. 


IMPROVED MACHINERY. 
SANFORD & MALLORY’S 


FLAX BRAKE. 
Tangled Straw Made Valuable. 


New and Desirable Implement. 


THE STRAW STRAIGHTENER. 


While cotton held undisputed sway at the 
head of textile materials, it was difficult to 
attract public attention to the less apparent but 
rapidly increasing necessity for the more ex- 
tended culture of flax. Fora long period the 
home-grown supply had each year been less 
adequate to meet the growing demand. Cheap 
eotton goods had supplanted homespun linen, 
and other crops had consequently taken the 
place of the small plots of flax which formerly 
yielded the home supply, and gave a small sur- 
plus for the factories. Although flax manufac- 
ture had not at all kept pace with other branches 
of mechanical industry, nor with the require- 
ments of the country, yet manufacturers could 
not procure enough of the raw material for their 
own limited wants; so that, even without the 
extraordinary demand created by the shorten- 
ing of the cotton supply in consequence of the 
war, there was pressing need for the extension 
of flax culture. One great obstacle however 
was to be first overcome. The old methods of 
preparing the fibre for market were tedious, ex- 
pensive, and unpleasant. Enterprising men ac- 
customed to mowers, reapers, threshing ma- 
chines, ete., could not be prevailed on to adopt 
the slow process of hand pulling, or to take hold 

of the antiquated handbrake and swingle, and 
hence where flax growing had been found pro- 
fitable for the sake of the seed alone, the straw 
was neglected and either burned, or suffered to 
accumulate in unsightly heaps. About the time 








SANFORD & MALLORY’S FLAX BRAKE. 


the war broke out, and just when the need of 
improved machinery began to be most severely 
felt, the new and improved Flax Brake, invent- 
ed by Messrs. Sanford and Mallory, was brought 
before the public. Its importance justified the 
favorable notice made of it at the time in the 
Agriculturist and other leading journals, and its 
subsequent successful working has more than 
confirmed the good opinion of it then enter- 
tained. Prominent manufacturers who have 
put these brakes to practical test for two or 
three years, are unanimous in their testimony 
to its great superiority to the brakes formerly in 
use, both in the amount of work it performs, 
and in the saving of stock. Another feature of 
hardly less importance is the fact, that while the 
use of the old brake required skilled labor, and 
that even with this there was danger to life or 





hand. In the November Agriculturist is an 
account of its being successfully worked by the 
daughters of a gentleman who exhibited it at the 
New York State Fair. This enables the far- 
mers of a neighborhood who engage in raising 
flax, to unite in purchasing a brake to be run 
with horse power by themselves, and thus to 
turn their straw as well as seed to account. At 
present rates, the straw will give the largest re- 
turns, and none can afford to let it go to waste. 
Enterprising men are entering the business of 
flax dressing, contracting for the straw and pre- 
paring to dress it for the manufacturers’ use, 
and there can be little doubt that they will find 
it most profitable. In France this preparation 
of fibre forms a distinct branch of labor, en- 
trusted to men called liniers, and by this division 
of labor the work can be more easily and suc- 
cessfully conducted. The new machinery will 
do much toward establishing such an arrange- 
ment in this country to the benefit of all parties 
concerned. 

Hardly second in importance to the improved 
brake is a new machine, called the “ Straw 
Straightener,” just brought out by the same 
inventors, for the purpose of preparing tangled 
straw for the brake, and thus making available 
the supply which is raised only for seed and 
threshed out by horses or otherwise. We give 
an illustration of the implement above. It con- 
sists of a revolving skeleton cylinder, armed 
with teeth set at a proper angle, which take 
hold of the tangled straw as it leaves the feed- 
ing board. The top of this cylinder is enclosed 
by a concave cast iron cover, provided with 
groves through which the teeth of the cylinder 
run, At the rear of the machine opposite the 
middle of the cylinder and parallel with it, are 
two fluted rollers, between which the flax passes 
as it leaves the cylinder. These revolve a little 
faster than the cylinder, so that they slightly 
draw the flax over the teeth and through the 
grooves in the cover, and by this action, together 
with the revolving of the cylinder, the tangled 
straw is straightened and prepared to pass at 





limb of the operator, the new machine can be 
run with entire safety by any ordinary farm 


right angles over the fluted rollers of the brake, 
so that it may be broken as perfectly as straight 


SANFORD & MALLORY’S STRAW STRAIGHTENER. 








hand-pulled straw. This machine was visited 
by three editors of the American Agriculturist in 
company with several gentlemen engaged in the 
flax business, who examined it carefully while 
in operation, and all agreed as to its efficiency 
and great value. Perhaps the best evidence of 
its excellence is the fact, that fifteen of the ma- 
chines were at once ordered by manufacturers 
upon the first inspection, and before any cir- 
cular or advertisement of it had been issued. 
This implement is all the more valuable, be- 
cause it can be used as an adjunct, to prepare 
tangled straw for any style of brake now in use. 
Cotton was introduced because it was cheaper 
—not better—than fiax, and now that by the 
aid of these improvements flax can be produced 
cheaper than cotton, the scale must again turn, 
and those who engage in the business will reap 
the profits. Already since the introduction of 
these brakes, the production of dressed fibre 
has more than quadrupled, being 30,000,000 Ibs. 
now, against 7,000,000 formerly. The seed alone 
will handsomely pay for raising a crop, leaving 
the lint to greatly increase the profit. The 
market can not be overstocked for years, as 
new uses are constantly calling for increased 
supply. A single India rubber belt manufac- 
turing company, in New York City, now use 
flax annually amounting to more than one 
seventh of the entire product of the whole 


country before the war; they find it better than ~ 


cotton, and will never return to their former 


method of manufacture. While those who now ~ 


engage in flax raising and flax breaking, will 
reap splendid profits, the return of low prices 
will not cause failure, as the demand and price 


will inevitably continue remunerative. Thus a 






























a most inviting field is open for capital and ~ 


enterprise, which for the good of the country a8 
well as individual profit should be at once el 
tered upon. 

Full and interesting details concerning the 
above machines are given in a pamphlet issued 
by the Sanford & Mallory Flax Machine Coy 
which may be obtained by addressing 


Mr. JOHN W. QUINCY, 





Treasurer, 98 William St., New York Oily, 


Dey tas i 











